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Editorial 


Alert readers of Contributions to Indian sociology may already have noticed 
that the journal now has a new Review Editor, Satish Deshpande, who 
joined the social change and development section of the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Growth last year. The first nominated Review Editor was Satish 
Saberwal in 1984, followed by Patricia Uberoi in 1988. Over the years the 
number of books received by us for review has increased enormously, and 
the book review section has begun to eat into the space required for papers 
and articles. But we have hesitated to restrict the number of books accepted 
for review on: that account, feeling that we have a professional responsibility 
to present to readers as much as we can of recent sociological writings. 

Dr. Deshpande joins us at a moment when there are some hard decisions 
to be taken. Rather than pick and choose from among books received and 
return others to the publishers, he proposes to take care of the space 
constraint somewhat by relying on shorter book notices in addition to the 
regular reviews: we trust that writers of book notices will honour their 
commission and write within the necessarily miserly word limits they are 
given. Dr. Deshpande simultaneously proposes to actively seek out books 
for review from the publishers, rather than simply accepting what happens 
to reach us; and also to initiate efforts to review books/developments 
relevant to sociology in regional languages. 

Some of the changes for the review section have already been communi- 
cated in the guidelines routinely sent out to reviewers. One might say from 
previous experience, however, that reviewers are not specially mindful of 
these guidelines. As Satish Saberwal once remarked when we debated the 
relevance of instructions that are usually ignored, reviewers appear to 
respond to the guidelines in one of three ways: On the one hand are the 
‘old hands’ who know the rules generally, and ignore specific guidelines 
(like all small print) as old hat; on the other are ‘libertines’ who dismiss all 
such rules as editorial effrontery; and finally there are the newcomers and 
first-timers who appreciate some guidance and follow it. Whatever be the 
case, our plans for the review section depend entirely on the combined 
efforts of readers, well-wishers and, most of all, our reviewers. 

With this issue we bid farewell to one of our most trusted Editorial 
Board members, Satish Saberwal, who has been very closely associated 
with the development of the journal since 1975. Having recently retired 
from his chair at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, Professor Saberwal now 
seeks to pass on to younger colleagues some of his other responsibilities in 
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the profession of social science in India, of which he has been a champion 
as much as an ornament. 

We would like to express our very sincere and grateful appreciation of 
Professor Saberwal’s involvement with the journal over these many years. 
Indeed, we know we can continue to turn to him for advice whenever the 
need arises, and we shall surely do so. 


Religious texts, priestly education and 
ritual action in south Indian temple Hinduism 


C.J. Fuller 


This article, manly based on research among the priests of the MindksI temple in Madura, 
Tamilnadu, examines the relation between religious texts and ritual action. In the Mindksi 
temple, all ritual should in theory conform to the prescriptions of the Agamas containing Siva’s 
own directions for his worship. The article contains data about education in the religious 
schools, where priests and their sons mainly learn texts by heart; it shows that education 
improves the performance of ritual because educated priests are able to recite texts when 
carrying out rituals, whereas uneducated priests can perform only the physical ritual acts. 
Nevertheless, education has virtually no impact on how priests carry out physical ritual, which 
largely depends on ‘techniques of the body’ acquired through practice. Through a critical 
discussion of Humphrey and Laidlaw’s theory of ritual action, the article concludes with a 
discussion of the problem of ritual misperformance and emphasises its salience for the priests 
themselves. 


This article, mainly based on research among the priests of the Minaksi 
temple in Madurai, Tamilnadu, is a continuation of earlier work on the 
relation between religious, texts and ritual action which was presented in a 
monograph about the priests and a recent article in Contributions (Fuller 
1984, 1993). It contains new data about education in the religious schools 
attended by the priests and their sons, which show that my previous 
analysis of the relation between the texts and ritual performance was 
flawed in some significant respects. My doubts about whether the priests’ 
performance of ritual could be improved through education were also 
overstated, because educated priests have the crucial ability to recite texts 
when carrying out rituals, whereas their uneducated colleagues can perform 
only the physical ritual acts. This article also looks at the priests’ ‘techniques 
of the body’ and shows that education nevertheless has virtually no impact 


C.J. Faller is at the Department of Anthropology, The London School of Economics and 
Politcal Science, Houghton Street, London WC2A 2AE, UK. 
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on how priests carry out physical ritual. The article concludes with some 
further reflections on the analysis of ritual and the problem of its misper- 
formance. 


I 
The Minaksi temple priests and the Agamic texts 


The Great Temple at Madurai, formally known as the Arulmiku (‘grace- 
bestowing’) Minaksi-Sundaresvara Tirukkoyil (‘temple’), is dedicated to 
the goddess Minaksi and her husband the god Sundareévara, who is a form 
of Siva. In Madurai, the goddess rather than the god is pre-eminent, and 
their temple is popularly called the ‘Minaksi temple’. The priests who serve 
in the Minaksi temple, like all Saiva temple priests in Tamilnadu, are 
Adifaivas (or Sivacaryas), members of an endogamous subcaste which is 
generally regarded as Brahman, but is ranked below other, non-priestly 
Smarta Brahman subcastes. The priests’ right to work in the Mindksi 
temple is hereditary, but before they can perform worship there they must 
marry and undergo the rituals of initiation and consecration (dcaryabhiseka).' 

In the Minaksi temple, as in all other Saiva temples in Tamilnadu, the 
rituals should in theory be performed according to the prescriptions of the 
Agamas, the texts believed to contain Siva’s own directions for his proper 
worship. There are twenty-eight fundamental Agamas (milagama) and 
some 200 secondary Agamas (updgama). The texts of most of the funda- 
mental Agamas are known to exist and the oldest ones are believed to date 
from the 3rd to 7th centuries a.D. In principle, each Agama contains four 
parts (pada), including the kriyāpāda which covers the ritual procedures. It 
is generally asserted, probably correctly, that the Kamikagama is regarded 
as authoritative in most Saiva temples in Tamilnadu, including the Minaksi 
temple in Madurai, although reference may also be made to the Kdrana- 
gama; the Kamikagama’s kriyapdda, the only part existing in complete 
form, contains some 12,000 verses in its two portions. In addition to the 
Agamas themselves, there also exist commentaries (vrtti, dipikd) on them, 
as well as several manuals (paddhati), which deal especially with the 
rituals. The most important manual is Aghoragiva’s (12th century), which 
is regarded as the main authority in the temples. The principal difference 
between the manuals, especially AghoraSiva’s, and the Agamas themselves, is 
that the former give more detailed and explicit directions for ritual perform- 
ance; they also supply all the mantras that must be chanted during the 
rituals, whereas the Agamas do not reproduce them fully. All the Agamic 


* In referring to themselves, the priests use the name Sivacdrya (‘Siva priest’), which also 
implies learning, more than they did a decade ago, when Adigaiva (‘first Saiva’) was more 
common. This shift from a name that traditionally designates their subcaste to one that more 
plainly describes their occupational status reflects the priets’ ‘professionahsation’, as described 
below. For more data on the Minaksi temple’s structure and priesthood, see Fuller (1984). 
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texts—and of course the vedic and puranic verses also forming part of 
Agamic ritual—were composed in Sanskrit.? 

In previous publications, I have discussed the relation between the 
Agamas and ritual performance, as well as the impact of reformist campaigns 
to improve the standard of ritual by providing Agamic education and 
training for temple priests. These campaigns have been powerfully promoted 
by the Tamilnadu government’s Hindu Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments (HR and CE) Department (Presler 1987: 46-47, 112-13, 145), 
although support for them has also come from other influential figures, 
notably the Sankaracaryas of Kanchipuram. The reformist premise is simple 
and at first sight entirely reasonable; if priests learn the Agamic texts 
properly, they will know how to carry out rituals according to Siva’s own 
directions and will thus perform them accurately, whereas at present they 
rarely do, because so many of them are ignorant of the texts. As I have 
shown before, however, the idea of exact adherence to Agamic prescription is 
illusory and the reformist demand that all rituals should be performed 
according to Siva’s instructions could never be fully and verifiably met 
(Fuller 1984: 139-42. 1993: 181-82; cf. Brunner 1994: 456-58; Reiniche 
1989: 82). 

Although temple priests are the target of reformist criticism, they too 
fully subscribe to the doctrine that all ritual should be performed according 
to Agamic rules. Moreover, the priests have largely internalised the criticisms 
directed at them and mostly agree that the best solution to the problem of 
ritual misperformance is Agamic religious education. The priests, as I shall 
show, are in an important sense right about this matter, and my earlier 
discussion of the inconsistencies in reformist thinking needs modification. 


ut 
The religious education of the priests 


In July 1980, fifty-six priests were working more or less regularly in the 
temple. Only one of them had had a full, six-year education in an Agamic 
religious school (pathasdld), which he had completed in 1976, although one 
other priest’s son was then studying at the same school. By July 1995, 
eighty-seven men were entitled to work as priests in the Minaksi temple 
(because they had undergone the consecration ritual and had living wives), 
but six were working in overseas temples, nine mainly worked in other 
nearby temples, and three with other full-time employment did not work as 
priests at all. A total of sixty-nine men therefore worked regularly in the 
temple although now, as in the past, some of them had other jobs and were 
part-time priests and some old priests were virtually retired. Of these sixty- 
nine, four studied at religious schools for four or more years, and two did 


? For a general description and analysis of Agamic ieratdie; see especially Brunner 
(1975-76, 1990) and Davis (1991). 
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so for less than four years. In addition, three of the priests working 
overseas and one who mainly works at the Subrahmanya temple in the 
nearby village of Tirupparankundram (where he has founded a new school) 
have completed four or more years’ study in a religious school.’ 

A further nineteen priests (plus one who also studied at a religious 
school) completed a one-year ‘refresher’ course in the Minaksi temple’s 
own school in 1992-93 or 1993-94, making a total of twenty-five out of 
sixty-nine priests with at least one year’s religious education. The principal 
teacher on this course was the priest who, in 1976, had been the first to 
complete an Agamic education. These refresher courses, primarily designed 
for working priests without any religious education, were started by the 
HR and CE Department in 1992, and they form part of the campaign led 
by Jayalalitha, then Chief Minister of Tamilnadu, to improve the condition 
of the state’s temples and their priests (Fuller 1996: 17-22). Shorter, forty- 
five day refresher courses have been intermittently organised under the 
auspices of the HR and CE Department for many years, but the one-year 
courses are an innovation and the priests who take them do learn a 
significant amount, albeit far less than on a full-time course over several 
years in a school. 

Among the thirty-four priests’ sons (aged 16 or over) who are as yet 
unmarried and therefore have not been consecrated, four have studied for 
four or more years in a religious school, seven have studied for less than 
four years or are currently students at one, and two have completed a one- 
year refresher course. 

Several priests and their sons have also had some form of religious 
education about which I lack accurate details. Excluding these men intro- 
duces an indeterminate error into my figures for educated priests; never- 
theless, these show that, by 1995, six out of the sixty-nine priests had 
studied in the established schools (as had four more who are entitled to 
work in the temple), compared with only one out of fifty-six in 1980, and 
another nineteen had had one year’s education in the temple school. A 
similarly large expansion in the number of priests’ sons attending religious 
schools has also occurred, so that the proportion of educated priests will 
probably be sustained into the foreseeable future. The rising standard of 
their religious education has contributed a great deal to the overall improve- 
ment in the morale of the Minaksi temple priests since the late 1970s, and 
they have clearly responded to reformist criticism of their alleged incompet- 
ence (Fuller 1996: 2-15, cf. 1984: 139, 1993: 184). 


> For three pnests, I have no educational data, but I am fairly certain that none of them has 
studied at a religious school 
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i 
The Agamic religious schools and their teaching system 


The full Sanskrit title of an Agamic religious school is veda sivagama 
pathasala, because they teach the vedas as well as the Saiva Agamas (as 
opposed to the Vaisnava ones). Admission to these schools is restricted to 
male Adisaivas who have had their upanayana, the ‘sacred-thread’ cere- 
mony which makes them' brahmacdris, Brahman students. In all schools, 
the students are resident boarders and all their food and basic living 
expenses are found for them. The overwhelming majority of Minaksi 
temple priests and their sons who have studied in religious schools have 
been to either Allur or Pillaiyarpatti. Allur is a Brahman village on the 
banks of the Kaveri near Tiruchirappalli and its school was founded in 1963 
by a priest in the local temple. The school’s funding mainly comes from the 
Kanchipuram Sankaracarya’s monastery. The total number of students is 
consistently maintained at around thirty, and all of them enter the school 
when they are 12 or 13. Pillaiyarpatti is a village near Karaikkudi and is the 
site of an important Vinayaka (Gaņeśa) temple, one of the Natukkottai 
Chettiyars’ family temples. The guru, a priest in the temple, started his 
school in 1978 with five students and by January 1995 it had 186, as well as 
two assistant teachers, which makes it by far the biggest Agamic school in 
Tamilnadu today. As in Allur, many students come when aged around 12, 
but many others arrive after completing their ordinary schooling (when 
they may be about 16) or even after finishing a university degree. The land 
and money for the Pillaiyarpatti school’s buildings have been donated by 
wealthy Hindus; its running expenses are mainly met from the income 
earned by the guru and his students at special rituals, such as kumbdabhisekas 
(temple renovation and consecration rituals), which are held throughout 
Tamilnadu and further afield, and Ganapati homas, rituals focused on 
oblations into a sacrificial fire usually performed for Ganapati as part of an 
inauguration ceremony and held in the local temple or in devotees’ homes 
or business premises. 

There are two principal differences between Allur and Pillaiyarpatti. 
The first is that the course of teaching at Allur stretches over the full six 
years and not until near the end (and during an extra seventh year) do the 
` students receive ‘practical’ training in ritual by performing worship in the 
local temple and by assisting their guru at temple renovations and other 
special rituals. At Pillaiyarpatti, the course is completed in four years and 
students take part in rituals, especially in the local temple, from early on in 
their studies; in the fifth and sixth years, they are mainly involved in 
assisting their guru at special rituals. At Allur therefore, in comparison 
with Pillaiyarpatti, learning texts is given greater relative importance than 
practical ritual training. In indirect criticism of Pillaiyarpatti, the guru at 
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Allur told me that he regarded accurate memorisation and understanding 
of texts as the most important objective for an Agamic religious school, but 
the emphasis on practical training at Pillaiyarpatti is applauded by many 
priests and has helped to make the school very popular. The second 
difference between the two schools is that Allur is more ‘orthodox’, which 
is partly why it accepts only younger students who can be more easily 
moulded into its institutional framework. Allur’s guru is a stricter discipli- 
narian, who insists that all students have long hair tied in a knot (Tamil 
kutumi) and forbids them to eat outside the school without permission, 
whereas the guru at Pillaiyarpatti is relaxed about these matters (and also 
lets his young students play games every evening). As already mentioned, 
a priest who is entitled to work in the Min&kgsi temple but mainly works at 
Tirupparankundram started a new school there in 1992. It is in principle 
modelled after Allur, where the priest was a student, but in some respects 
it is more like Pillaiyarpatti, because it is financed in much the same way, 
all its students receive practical ritual training, and the guru is rather Jess 
traditionally-minded than his own teacher; for example, he does not insist 
on the kugurni.* By 1995, the Tirupparankundram school already had forty 
students, including two from Minaksi temple priests’ families. 

In each of the three schools, the daily timetable is similar, and Pillaiyar- 
patti’s is presented in Table 1. Although the school day is very long, the 
teaching routine is not as intensive as the timetable suggests in any of the 
schools. Classes often start late and are shorter than the scheduled hours, 
and quite frequently they are postponed or cancelled, because their teachers 
are otherwise occupied. As a matter of course, students regularly spend a 
lot of time waiting for their teachers or listening to them while they are 
talking to visitors to the schools, but in a sense this is part of their tuition. 
The schools are based on the gurukula system in which the pupil (sisya) 
lives in his guru’s house as his disciple and servant, and it is important that 
students learn absolute obedience to their guru, even if this means that 
they must just sit and wait until he tells them what to do. The gurus also 
require the students to carry out all sorts of miscellaneous tasks for them, 
and they often tell the senior students to teach and supervise the junior 
ones. All in all, it is hard to estimate the average amount of time actually 
spent in lessons, but it is certainly less than the seven or eight hours 
scheduled in each school. On six to eight lunar days per month, no teaching 
takes place, at least of Agamic and vedic texts, and there are also three ten- 
day holidays each year. The school year begins on VijayadaSami, which is 


4 My references to the kutumi may sound trite, but in fact the wearing of long hair tied in a 
knot has become a critical symbolic marker distinguishing ‘traditional’ from ‘modern’ priests, 
and ıt is the object of much comment among them, especially scathing remarks by ‘traditional’ 
priests about those who cut their hair. Strictly, the kuşum (Sanskrit Sikha) is the tuft of hair 
left on the head after the rest is shaved off; priests, however, never shave more than a small 
area above the forehead. 
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Table 1 
Pillatyarpatti School Daily Timetable 
5.00-5.30 a.m. Rising 
5.30-6.30 : Tiruvai (repetition of texts by students) 
6.30-8.00 Bathing, morning prayer (sandhya) and personal 
worship of Siva 
8.00-8.15 » Prayers in school 
8.15-8.30 Guru announces day’s programme of study 
8.30-9.30 Breakfast 
9.30-11.30 Cantai (teaching of texts by guru), usually from the vedas 
11.30-1.00 p.m. ' Midday prayer and free time for personal study 
1.00-2.00 Lunch 
2.00—4.00 , Cantai, usually from the Agamas 
4.00-6.00 Bathing, free time for senior students and games for 
junior students 
6.00-8.00 Tiruvai or cantai 
8.00-8.30 Discussion with guru 
8.30-9.30 Evening meal and free time for personal study 
9.30 Bedtime 





also the day of Sarasvati pūjā, the festival for the goddess of learning in 
September—October.* 

Except for a small amount of Tamil material, all the texts taught in the 
schools are in Sanskrit. The schools’ gurus always teach the Agamic texts 
and sometimes the vedic texts as well, but the latter are mostly taught by 
Brahman sastris (Tamil cdstiri) who have studied in a vedic school (veda 
pathasala) of the kind described by Subramaniam (1974: 52-67). The 
division of work between teachers reflects the traditional demarcation 
between Adisaivas who are knowledgeable in the Agamas and the Brahmans 
who monopolise knowledge of the vedas. Today, however, the Adisaiva 
gurus deflect the implication that they cannot teach the vedas because they 
are not true Brahmans; instead, they say pragmatically that Brahman 
sastris, who have been educated solely in the vedas, can teach them more 
effectively. Most sastris who teach in schools also work as domestic priests 
or as chanters in the temples, where their main responsibility is reciting the 
veda (Fuller 1984: 37-39). 

Two methods known in Tamil as cantai and tiruvai are used in the 
religious schools for learning all types of texts. Cantai is teaching by the 
guru, in which he chants'a passage and the students as a group repeat it 
after him twice. When the cantai is done for a new text for the first time, 
the guru breaks each line'down into three or more segments of only a few 


* No teaching of the vedas and Agamas is normally done in Agamic schools on the first, 
eighth and fourteenth lunar days, and full-moon and new-moon days, although this rule is 
sometimes relaxed, especially at Pillaiyarpatti. Students have three ten-day holidays per year, 
at the festivals of Pongal (January), Avani Avittam (August-September) and Divali (October— 
November). 
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syllables; at each subsequent cantai he lengthens the segments until on the 
sixth occasion (or thereabouts) he enunciates each line or verse in its 
entirety, and he continues to do it like this until the cantai has been 
completed about ten times. In any one lesson, sections of one or two texts 
are usually taught. Most texts are too long to be recited and repeated in 
their entirety within one lesson, and they are therefore taught in a series of 
sections over an extended period. 

The second method of learning, complementary to the first, is the 
tiruvai, repetition of texts by the students, in which they repeat together 
what they were taught in the cantai the day before or on earlier occasions. 
Periods are set aside in the timetable for students to do the truvai alone, 
but at the beginning and end of a lesson, before and after the cantai, the 
guru normally listens to the #ruvai, sometimes telling the students to 
repeat verses up to five or even ten times, and occasionally interrupting or 
joining in if they are making too many mistakes. To check how well 
students have memorised texts, the guru may ask them to recite any 
passage they have learnt, starting anywhere within it and not necessarily at 
the beginning. Describing vedic schools, Subramaniam writes that: ‘The 
trained ears of the guru are so sharp that he never misses any omission or 
false note’ (1974: 60). Whether this is entirely true of the teachers I have 
observed is hard to say, but it is noticeable that they sometimes correct 
very minor errors of pronunciation and equally that they often merely 
grimace at a mistake, while allowing the students to continue so that their 
rhythm is not lost too frequently. Like the cantai, the tiruvai for any one 
text should be fully repeated about ten times. In practice the number of 
repetitions does vary; nonetheless, it is conventionally said that after ten 
cantais and ten firuvais any text sticks in the mind forever, but if it does 
not, a student must continue tiruvai by himself until he has mastered it. 
Sheer repetition is the key and it is noteworthy that students do not rely on 
mnemonic devices to help them memorise texts. 

In principle, the teaching method is entirely oral, as it always has been 
for Hindu religious texts, and-during the cantai, the students should repeat 
after the guru exactly what they hear. The justification for oral teaching, of 
course, is that every student must learn precisely how to pronounce the 
text—with correct articulation, aspiration, accentuation and so on. None 
of these critical features can be reproduced from reading alone. Kane 
(1974: 347) refers to ‘the great prejudice against learning from books’ in 
ancient India, but in today’s religious schools it is more simply seen as 
something that just cannot be done. Nevertheless, students do have to 
copy most of the texts they are learning into notebooks; their notebooks or 
printed books are an important support for the teaching and their use 
clearly facilitates verbatim memorisation of the spoken word. During the 
cantai students sometimes have books or notebooks open in front of them 
and, at least initially, the truvai is regularly done with each student 
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following the text. Even a guru may have a book open, at least to remind 
him of exceptionally difficult passages. Hence although it is correct to 
describe the pdthasala education system as fundamentally based on orality 
and rote memory, the students—rather like actors learning their lines— 
often refer to the words on paper to help them memorise them. 

All students therefore have to be able to read and write Sanskrit, not in 
the sense that they know the language properly, but in the restricted sense 
that they know the grantha (or devandgari) script and can follow and copy 
materials set out in it. The books used in the schools, especially in the 
earlier years of the course, are in the grantha script, traditionally employed 
in Tamilnadu for writing Sanskrit, and all students have to learn grantha at 
or before the start of their course, although the devandgari script is also 
used, especially in Allur. In the one-year refresher courses, only grantha is 
used. Certainly, the majority of priests in the Minaksi temple—and prob- 
ably in Tamilnadu as a whole—who can read Sanskrit (in the restricted 
sense) know only the grantha script. Today, incidentally, printing in grantha 
has ended, apparently because there are no compositors still alive who can 
set the fonts, and the most recent publications are reproductions of hand- 
written sheets. The script is not an entirely trivial issue, because it means 
that important Agamic texts published solely in devandgari cannot be read 
by many priests, although only the most advanced students and graduates 
of the religious schools, who can all read devanāgarī, would actually be 
likely to consult such texts.* A considerable proportion of the texts learnt 
in the religious schools have also been published in Tamil transliteration, 
but the peculiarities of Tamil orthography (even when specially modified) 
make it impossible to reproduce accurately all the letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. These Tamil transliterations are not used in the schools, but they 
are used by some priests (and lay devotees) as an aid to memorising texts. 

Each school has a set curriculum itemising the material to be learnt in 
each year; I have a copy of the curriculum for the first four years from 
Pillaiyarpatti, and abbreviated versions of the Allur and Tirupparankundram 
curricula. In each curriculum, the most vital sections are those devoted to 
the Agamas and vedas. The Agamic section starts with the verses for 
meditation (dhyana) for different deities and a short series of specific 
rituals—such as Vighne$vara puja and the preparatory purification ritual of 
punydhavdcana—for which particular texts have to be learnt. These medi- 
tation verses and rituals are regarded as basic to a priest’s Agamic knowledge, 
and they also made up the core of the curriculum for the one-year refresher 


* Thus, for example, although the Kdmikdgama pirvabhaga—the first portion of the 
kriydpdda—was published in devanāgarī by the south Indian Archakas Association in Madras 
in 1975, only about half of it was published in grantha (with a paraphase in Tamil) by the 
Association in 1977. A devandgart edition of the Kamikagama uttarabhdga—the second 
portion of the kriyapdda—is now being completed by the guru of the Allur school, A. 
Viswanatha Sivacharyar, with financial support from the HR and CE Department. 
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course held in the Minaksi temple’s school during 1992-93.’ In its Agamic 
section, the Pillaiyarpatti curriculum then lists at length the separate rituals 
which constitute the public worship in Saiva temples, both daily worship 
and festivals; at Allur and Tirupparankundram, essentially the same material 
is covered. For each ritual, the students learn the relevant textual passage, 
which describes the ritual and the manner of its performance, together with 
the mantras which must be chanted. These passages derive from a variety 
of Agamas and manuals, although according to my informants Aghoragiva’s 
manual is the principal source.* As Davis notes (1991: 17), it is to manuals 
such as Aghoragiva’s, rather than the Agamas themselves, ‘that later Saiva 
practitioners have most often turned for ritual guidance’. 

In the vedic section of each curriculum, the most important texts are a 
series of mantras from the Krsna (Black) Yajur Veda required for the 
Agamic worship of Siva; the Ganapati Upanisad; the principal hymns 
(stikta) (for Purusa, Sri, Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Durga and Bhi); and two 
famous litanies from the Krsna Yajur Veda known as the Srirudra (often 
simply Rutram in Tamil) and Camaka.° 


7 In 1993-94, the course actually included less Agamic and more vedic material because of 
problems over the availability of appropriate teachers. In 1994-95 and 1995-96, no courses 
were held 

* Some of the Agamic material, but by no means all of it, has been published in grantha 
textbooks for the students. The meditation verses (dhyana) for the main deities are included 
in a booklet, Civakama tiyānañka} astotrankal (Saiva Agama prayers and 108-name lists), 
published for the one-year refresher courses by the Allur school in 1992. These verses, 
together with some other key texts such as the paricdsana paricdvarana puja for the invocation 
of the main Saiva deities, are-also contained in a textbook, Civdkarma prayoka mālā (Collec- 
tion on the practice of Saiva Agamas), published by the Pillaiyarpatti school in 1994. A larger 
selection of Agamic material is contained in Civakdma prayoka cantrika (Pre-eminent treatise 
[?] on the practice of Saiva Agamas), edited by A. Viswanatha Sivacharyar and published by 
Samskrita Seva-Ratna (Madras, 1981); this book is in devandgarf and is used as a textbook in 
the Allur school (Somewhat confusmgly, the titles of these Sanskrit books are normally 
printed ın Tamil.) 

°’ The Yajur Veda mantras are in a grantha booklet, Civapija veta mantirarika] (Vedic 
mantras for the worship of Siva), published by the Allur school in 1977. The Ganapati 
Upanışad (or Sri Ganapati AtharvaSirsa) is probably not currently in print in grantha; for this 
text, which claims to derive from the Atharva Veda, see Courtright (1985: 252-54). All the 
principal skras, together with the Srirudra(prasnak)—which is the Satarudriya hymn and is 
also called Namaka—and the Camaka (pragnah), are included in grantha in Yajusa mandra 
ratnagaram (Ocean of Yajur Veda mantras), published by Vaidika Vardhini Press (Kumba- 
konam, no date); several siktas and the other two texts are also in a grantha booklet, 
Srirutrapracnam, published by the South Indian Archakas Association (Madras, 1976). The 
same text often appears in slightly different versions in different publications. Most of these 
texts have also been published in Tamil transliterations, which are more widely available for 
sale than any of the grantha editions For example, all the principal s@ktas, the Srirudra and 
the Camaka are included, printed in specially modified Tamil script, in Taittiriya mantrakocam 
(Book of Taittiriya [Black Yajur Veda] mantras), published by the Ramakrishna Math 
(Madras, 1994); the two Yajur Veda texts, similarly printed but with a parallel devandgart 
version, are also in Sri Rutram, published by the Math (Madras, 1962). The core of the 
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In addition to the Agamic and vedic sections, there is also a puranic 
section which includes the lists of 108 names (asfottara Sata némavali) for 
the main gods and goddesses worshipped in Saiva temples, as well as other 
similar texts for a variety of deities, such as the celebrated Lalita sahasranama 
(1,000 names of goddess Lalita). These texts all derive from the puranas 
(or epics). The lists of names have to be recited during various types of 
worship, notably private worship conducted on behalf of individual devotees 
by temple priests. By far. the commonest type of private worship is the 
arcana, in which a priest'chants the deity’s 108 names, and every priest 
(whether educated or not) should know these names for the main deities in 
order to make a living in the temple. The 108-name lists are taught at 
Pillaiyarpatti in the first year, but at Allur the guru deliberately teaches 
them only at the end of the course, lest his students imagine prematurely 
that they can work as qualified priests. 

Another section of the curriculum—<s@stra at Pillaiyarpatti and kavya at 
Allur and Tirupparankundram—consists of basic texts of classical Sanskrit 
literature and some instruction in grammar. Smaller sections are devoted 
to instruction on the calendar and astrology, and to the study of Tamil 
devotional and classical literature. Only the Agamic, vedic and puranic 
sections, however, are directly relevant to the performance of temple 
worship by priests, so that the rest of the curriculum is in a sense supple- 
mentary. Mainly in the fifth and sixth years, students study Agamic Saiva 
Siddhanta theology, and attend lectures and symposia addressed by visiting 
teachers on the subject. ‘Oral and written examinations are conducted 
annually; the final examination is held at the end of the fourth year at 
Pillaiyarpatti and the sixth at Allur. Students who pass it are awarded the 
titles of ‘Sivagama Ratnam’ at Pillaiyarpatti and ‘Sivagama Sironmani’ at 
Allur, which epithetically describe them as ‘jewels’ (Tamil rattinam, 
cironmani). 


IV 
Memorisation, understanding and knowledge 


Above all else, verbatim memorisation of Sanskrit texts is the principal 
objective of the Agamic religious schools’ teaching system and all the gurus- 
insist that memorisation is far more important than understanding. All the 


Srirudra and the Camaka are the Black Yajur Veda 4.5 and 4.7, vv. 1-11 respectively; they 
are translated by Keith (1914: 353-62, 380-83) and very differently by Aiyar (1991) in his 
exegesis, and the Srirudra 1s also translated and discussed by Long (1983). 

© The lists of 108 names for the main deities are contained in the 1992 Allur booklet cited 
in note 8. The longer lists are mostly unavailable in grantha publications, but almost all the 
lists of names are published in Tamil transliterations: for example, in the popular series of 
Sahasrandma stotram (1,000-name praises) for different deities published by the Little Flower 
Company of Madras. 
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same, especially at Allur and Tirupparankundram, students are normally 
taught the meaning of the Agamic texts memorised by them, and they are 
able to explain them and translate or paraphrase them into Tamil. At 
Pillaiyarpatti, less explicit attention is given to the meaning and greater 
reliance is placed on contextual understanding as acquired through practical 
performance of ritual. The meaning of vedic texts, however, is hardly ever 
explained to the students and only some passages—such as those listing 
deities’ names—are understood by them. The tuition in Sanskrit grammar 
and literature is very elementary and learning the language is not a primary 
aim, so that the majority of students do not acquire real competence in 
Sanskrit, let alone in the archaic language of the vedas. Clearly, successful 
verbatim memorisation is not dependent on competence in the language, 
because the students in the schools do manage to learn by rote a large 
quantity of Agamic, vedic and puranic texts. Indeed, they do so even on 
the one-year refresher courses, in which no Sanskrit is taught at all, except 
for the grantha script. None of this, of course, is at all peculiar, because 
there are many obvious parallels from other societies, such as Muslims 
without Arabic memorising the Quran, or even English children memorising 
Latin verse, which used to be a fairly common schoolroom task. 

It is important too that in the religious schools, students are learning a 
selection of Agamic, vedic and puranic textual passages, but they are not 
learning any of the Agamas themselves, such as the 12,000 verses of the 
authoritative Kaémikdgama; nor are they learning more than a series of 
extracts from Aghorasiva’s manual. Hence the reformist idea that temple 
priests must be educated so that they have a sound knowledge of Agamic 
texts rests on a misconception about what is taught in the religious schools, 
which I have partly reproduced in my previous writing on the subject (cf. 
Fuller 1984: ch. 6). Thus although I argued that the idea of exact adherence 
to Agamic prescription is misconceived, I still wrote as if religious education 
was in principle about mastering the Agamas or the manuals based on 
them, so that priests would know how to conduct rituals by drawing on 
their knowledge of the authoritative texts. In the light of recent research, it 
» is now clear that my earlier discussion was flawed in some important 
respects. 

As we have seen, students in the religious schools are mainly concentrat- 
ing on memorising texts that should be recited as part of the rituals. Many 
Agamic texts include a description of what is being done in the rituals, but 
a large proportion of the memorised material comprises sets of mantras, 
meditation verses, hymns, praises, deities’ names and so on. In any case, 
though, the students are primarily learning the spoken component of the 
rituals, and only secondarily directions for them; moreover, although many 
students have an understanding of the meaning of the Agamic texts, that is 
seen as much less important than their ability to recite these and other texts 
properly during rituals. Only in an indirect sense, therefore, does education 
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produce priests who could in principle draw from the texts they have 
memorised a body of knowledge about correct ritual. In other words, 
learning what to chant does not primarily teach a priest how to perform a 
ritual; rather, it enables him to make complete a ritual whose spoken 
component would otherwise be omitted, unless he were assisted by someone 
else, such as a temple chanter, who was responsible for it. In practice, 
many rituals or sections of them are always conducted without any accom- 
panying recitation; further, especially in important rituals, even educated 
priests are normally assisted by a chanter or another priest who can recite, 
so that there is a division: of labour between the priest performing the 
physical ritual action, who may remain silent, and the man who recites the 
texts. This, though, does not affect the crucial point that a priest able to 
perform both tasks has a competency lacking in a priest who does not know 
the texts. Indeed, one striking change in the Minaksi temple since the early 
1980s, most noticeable in very elaborate rituals, is the way in which the 
chanters’ near-monopoly over both Agamic and vedic recitation has been 
encroached upon by educated priests able to recite as well as to perform 
the rituals (cf. Fuller 1984: 37-39). 

The schools, more so at Pillaiyarpatti (and Tirupparankundram) than 
Allur, also provide some instruction on how to perform physical ritual 
through practical training. In this training, students learn specific tech- 
niques, such as how to make the mudrds, the prescribed hand gestures 
which should be performed during rituals, and they also acquire consider- 
able knowledge about the myriad details of ritual enactment; for example, 
how pots of water should be prepared so that the deities can be invoked 
within them, which materials are needed for oblations into a sacrificial fire, 
or what is the correct sequence in complex rituals made up of many 
sections. Such knowledge is no doubt easier to acquire and retain for 
students who also understand the meaning of the relevant Agamic texts. 
Nonetheless, practical training is mostly practice rather than training, and 
there is no real difference between how students in the schools learn the 
basic skills of physical ritual performance and how priests who start working 
in temples without attending schools do so. As I shall explain further 
below, the competent performance of the great majority of physical ritual 
action, which does not involve any esoteric complexities, is dependent on 
techniques of the body. These are not primarily acquired through formal 
instruction and there is actually no consistent difference between educated 
and uneducated priests in respect of their ability to carry out most physical 
ritual. 

Hence the key distinction between educated and uneducated priests is 
not that the former can physically do rituals better than the latter, but that 
they know what to say as well. Educated priests, of course, constitute a 
broad category, and obviously how much or how well they can recite 
depends on the length of their education, their commitment to their 
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studies, and other personal factors. Moreover, their competence at recitation, 
which distinguishes them from uneducated priests, does not indicate that 
educated priests with some understanding of Agamic texts are drawing 
upon a discursive knowledge about how to conduct ritual in conformity 
with Agamic prescription, because they are not in fact recalling those texts 
in order to guide their action when they recite them verbatim from memory. 
In this context, the belief that the words of the vedas and Agamas were 
divinely uttered, and that mantras in particular embody and transmit 
divine power is also germane. Thus in Agamic thought: ‘all rites are 
accomplished with mantras. In consequence, since mantras are intended 
for ritual, [an action] is not ritual without mantras’ (Davis 1991: 33; cf. 
Brunner-Lachaux 1963: xxx—xxxvi). The special properties of mantras 
(which often contain literally meaningless syllables) are not fully shared by 
other kinds of verses, even if they are attributed a divine authorship, and 
many passages memorised by students come from manuals with human 
authors. Nonetheless, the texts as a whole have, so to speak, acquired 
some of the aura of the mantras, and their recitation tends to be regarded 
by priests as the more vital component of a ritual, even though the physical 
action is important and should be performed correctly as well. In this 
respect, the priests’ attitude reflects the fact that, as Padoux (1989: 297) 
observes, speech has always remained at the very centre of Indian culture 
and ideas about the power of speech, especially mantras, have always been 
pervasively present. Priests unable to recite the texts are therefore mere 
technicians doing only the less important and less powerful parts of rituals, 
which they cannot complete properly unless others chant for them. 
Because educated priests know what to say in ritual, as well as what to 
do, Agamic religious education does produce men who are more proficient 
than their uneducated colleagues who know only what to do. It still 
remains true that education cannot overcome the obstacles to strict and 
verifiable adherence with Agamic prescription, which I have previously 
discussed and outlined near the beginning of this article. Furthermore, 
even if we acknowledge that ‘a real transformation’ is hard to assess, 
Brunner is probably right to say that ‘the ritual [temple priests] perform, 
even when they do it as well as possible, does not answer the requirements 
of the “orthodox” Agamas, which insist that no cult can have any fruit 
without a real transformation of the worshipper’, who must ‘become Siva’ 
(1994: 457). On the other hand, graduates of the religious schools certainly 
can perform rituals-to a higher standard by accepted criteria than their 
uneducated colleagues, not least because the Agamas themselves insist 
that ritual cannot be accomplished without mantras. To that extent anyway, 
the reformist argument, advanced by the priests as well, that priests must 
be educated so that they can perform ritual ‘correctly’ is vindicated, and 
my earlier writing on the subject exaggerated reformist misconceptions. 
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In reformist discourse, schools are commonly said to provide a ‘profes- 
sional’ training for the priesthood. Indeed, priests and the schools’ gurus 
often compare it with medical or legal training. The comparison, however, 
is a loose one, because education in the religious schools is not primarily 
about acquiring the kind of formal, substantive knowledge that doctors or 
lawyers have to apply to a range of different cases. It is true that students, 
especially at Allur and Tirupparankundram, learn the meaning of Agamic 
texts, and that the gurus and their best graduates can expound on and 
argue about the structure of complex rituals and Agamic theology in a 
more or less academic way. Nonetheless, the fact remains that students in 
the schools are primarily there to learn by heart texts whose recitation 
forms part of the rituals, rather than to study texts as sources of formal 
knowledge about the rituals. Memorising large quantities of Sanskrit verse 
is undoubtedly mentally demanding, but it is a very different task from that 
undertaken by medical or law students, who do not (or should not) memorise 
their textbooks as a worthwhile end in itself. At least among the priests and 
gurus, the idea of professional training is clearly connected with their own 
ambition to ‘professionalise’ | the temple priesthood in order to raise its 
public standing and to ee the Adisaivas’ relatively low status vis-a-vis 
Smarta Brahmans." 

As I have described dhat (Fuller 1996: 5-7, 14-15), there is now, in 
the mid-1990s, a deepening divide between educated and uneducated 
priests in the Minaksi temple. The former, who mostly belong to the 
younger generation, generally enjoy better economic opportunities than 
the uneducated, but they also possess an important form of ‘cultural 
capital’, because they can more or less automatically claim a professionalism 
and expertise largely denied to their uneducated colleagues. Moreover, 
some of the men who have completed a full course of study at Allur or 
Pillaiyarpatti are widely esteemed as learned in the Agamas; owing to their 
reputation, they are, for instance, invited to conduct kumbdabhisekas all 
over Tamilnadu and further afield. On the other hand, these same men are 
particularly commonly criticised for not practising what they preach—for 
misperforming rituals in relation to the Agamic rules which they claim to 
know—and such criticisms are voiced by both their educated and uneducated 
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u The idea of a ‘professiona!’ priesthood recruited on the basis of educational qualifications 
plainly contradicts the hereditary principle, and places priests calling for educational improve- 
ment in a potentially inconsistent position that may align them with those advocating abolition 
of the hereditary priesthood (Preslet 1987: 145). The Minakgi temple priests simply insist that 
educational qualifications cannot override hereditary rights and take comfort from the fact 
that, unlike in the 1970s, the present Tamilnadu government has no plans for abolition The 
guru of the Allur school, A. Viswanatha Sivacharyar, however, does support abolition so that 
well-qualified priests could be appointed in all the major temples, and he 1s a member of the 
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colleagues. Many uneducated Minaksi temple priests, however, have 
become noticeably more defensive about their lack of education over the 
last decade or so, which reflects the fact that in the priesthood—like other 
occupations which have been ‘professionalised’—education has progress- 
ively come to be regarded as more valuable than experience. Yet although 
educated priests can perform rituals better insofar as they can recite texts, 
the emphasis on the merits of education obscures the extent to which 
competent performance of physical ritual is mainly a function of acquired 
techniques of the body. It is to these techniques that I now turn. 


Vv 
Ritual performance and techniques of the body 


Discussing the priests in Tamil Vaispava temples, Colas (1995: 125) makes 
some observations relevant here. Defending them against the charge of 
‘generalised ignorance’, he writes: 


The apprenticeship of the future officiant is above all practical: the 
memorisation of mantras and ritual gestures transmitted by generations 
of priests, not those which are inscribed in the canonical works of an 
ancient past but those which have been inherited and applied. It is not a 
matter of knowing the ancient sources, but of having a pragmatic and 
quasi-technical knowledge adapted to current usage in the temples. 
Would we expect a modern general practitioner to know ancient Greek 
medical treatises? 


Colas’ rhetorical question is misplaced, since nobody imagines that a 
modern doctor should be conversant with ancient works, whereas priests 
are ideally supposed to know the Agamic texts. Moreover, in the Minaksi 
temple anyway; most uneducated priests have negligible memorised know- 
ledge of mantras. Nonetheless, Colas’ defence of the priests tellingly 
addresses thé question of what contemporary priests do know and how 
they learn it, rather than what they do not know, by focusing on the 
memorisation of gestures (as well as words) and on their practical 
knowledge. 

It is an important, albeit self-evident, feature of temple ritual that the 
vast majority of it consists of a limited repertoire of acts which are perpetu- 
ally repeated with more or less elaboration. In particular, priests pour 
liquids over the images, dress and decorate them, offer plates of food 
before them and wave lamps ending with a camphor flame, in front of 
them; these are the four basic rites (abhiseka, alarikdra, naivedya, dipd- 
radhana) which constitute worship (pija), the core ritual of the public 
worship in the Minaksi temple, although it is frequently reduced to only a 
simple food-offering and display of lamps (Fuller 1992: 63-69). In the 
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commonest form of private worship (arcana), the food-offering is a coconut 
and some plantains, and it is completed by waving lighted camphor on the 
offering plate; this arcana ritual is often done in the course of public 
worship as well, especially during festivals. After any type of worship is 
over, priests normally distribute prasdda, usually of white ash (vibhilti) and 
red powder (kusikuma), to the devotees and they (or the temple servants 
assisting them) take the camphor flame to the devotees so that they can 
place their hands over it. Of course, there are other things that priests have 
to do as well, but the rites constituting puja and aracana certainly make up 
the majority of their ritual work in the temple. Even at a festival held only 
once a year, most of what has to be done is a combination of more 
frequently held rituals, so that it is actually uncommon for a priest to have 
to carry out an unfamiliar ritual act. As a form of physical labour, temple 
ritual work is extremely routinised. 

When-a priest starts to work in the temple, he obviously has to learn the 
repertoire of ritual acts, but all of them will be completely familiar inasmuch 
as he has been watching them being done by his father and others since 
childhood. Of course, novice priests sometimes nervously blunder and find 
that they cannot coordinate their physical movements; one priest, who did 
not start working in the temple until he was relatively old, told me that 
when he first had to perform worship in Sundare$vara’s main shrine, he 
was so overawed by his closeness to the god’s power that he became almost 
paralysed. Nevertheless, most ritual gestures and manoeuvres are quite 
easy to learn, even if some need a bit of practice: for example, waving a 
heavy lamp held in the right hand with the arm outstretched while conti- 
nuously ringing a bell held in the left hand, or cracking a coconut on a 
stone wall so that it breaks into even halves before it is presented as a food- 
offering. (If a coconut does not break properly and fragments into several 
pieces, it is said to be an inauspicious omen for the success of the ritual.) 
As already stated, priests who attend religious schools can practise their . 
ritual skills before coming to work in the temple, and it is also common 
nowadays (though less so in the past) for young men to serve as priests in 
small temples, gaining some xperience, before they come to the vast and 
crowded Minaksi temple. But whether they first go to schools or work in 
smal temples, or start straightaway in the Minaksi temple, all priests 
mainly learn how to carry out ritual gestures and manoeuvres through 
practice, not formal instruction. Once learnt, they possess a set of habitual 
skills, which are ‘techniques of the body’ in Mauss’ phrase, and these 
techniques form part of the collective ‘habitus’ of the priests (1950: 368). 
As habitus, the techniques are a function of habit memory rather than 
cognitive memory (Connerton 1989: 22-23), because a priest does not need 
to deliberate about how to perform a ritual act in order to do it, any more 
than I have to think about how to use a pen or keyboard to write these 
words. Moreover, this habit memory is, so to speak, ‘sedimented’ in a 
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priest’s body (ibid.: 72), because the memory of the ritual action and how 
to perform it. are retained, as something just taken for granted, in the 
bodily techniques themselves. Discussing Jain worship performed by lay 
people, although it equally applies to our Hindu priestly case, Humphrey 
and Laidlaw (1994: 136) make much the same point when they say that 
‘people enacting puja .. . have “apprehended” with their bodies the acts 
they feel to be required’, so that they “know” without thinking’ what they 
must do in the ritual. 

Humphrey and Laidlaw also note that with few exceptions ‘the physical 
actions in puja are not different from similar acts performed in other rituals 
and in everyday life’ (1994: 134). Once stated, this point may be obvious 
but it is nonetheless important; the bodily movements required to pour 
vessels of water over an image or to present a plate of food before it closely 
resemble those made by a priest when he bathes his own body or serves a 
guest, so that there is no hard and fast distinction between ritual and 
mundane bodily techniques. The clearest exception is probably displaying 
the lamps, which is particularly distinctive of temple worship, although it 
still resembles the lamp-waving done regularly on a smaller scale at the 
priests’ own domestic shrines, and it too is built out of the elementary 
gestures of lifting an object and circling it in the air. Ritual bodily techniques 
are therefore mostly continuous with mundane techniques of daily life, 
even if they are elaborated in particular specialised ways, and they all form 
part of a collective priestly habitus that is reproduced when each new 
priest, through practice, acquires the techniques of his more experienced 
seniors. Priests, even those who go to religious schools, have (in Colas’ 
phrase) a practical apprenticeship in physical ritual performance. Indeed, 
once they have left school, the educated priests’ ability to chant texts 
becomes akin to a bodily technique as well, since the performative skill of 
recitation, dependent on rote memory, is almost as ‘automatic’ as the 
performative skill of physical enactment, dependent on habit memory. 

Although temple ritual is extremely routinised, so that the vast majority 
of physical acts of ritual are performed over and over again by the priests 
without any hesitation or deliberation, there are nonetheless significant 
variations in the style of performance, which are mainly related to the 
importance of the ritual. Thus at one extreme, the priests—like pood 
actors commanding their audience—sometimes perform rituals in a dramatic 
style which expresses their superior status within the temple, as well as 
their self-conscious knowledge that nothing significant can happen there 
without them. Particularly at key rituals during major festivals attended by 
large numbers of devotees, the priest in charge usually dresses impeccably 
in new clothes and he may wear his best gold jewellery. He typically moves 
with an unhurried and confident authority, allowing others to scurry around 
to make everything ready, and he normally performs the rituals carefully 
and impressively, as is particularly apparent when displaying the lamps at 
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the concluding climax of each ritual. The lamps—especially the large 
‘decorated’ lamp and the final camphor candelabra of seven flames—are 
lifted high in the air and ‘circled through it slowly and elegantly, usually 
three times in all, to maxirnise their visual impact. On each occasion, if the 
priest is being particularly meticulous, he describes in the air the almost 
circular shape of the mystic syllable Om (as written in Tamil) separately in 
front of the head, body and feet of the image, and he ends by raising the 
lamp aloft in his outstretched arm. The impressiveness of the lamp display, 
which most completely captures the devotees’ attention, and indeed of 
virtually every other component of the rituals, depends entirely on the 
priest’s coordinated bodily movements; that is, on his ability to deploy the 
priestly techniques of the body with maximal competence and artistry. 
There are slight individual variations among the priests, and some tend to 
be more stylish than others, but on the whole the most important rituals 
are performed skilfully and elegantly. By their performance, the priests 
are able to display a mastery of physical ritual in which many of them take 
conscious pride. At these major rituals, textual recitation is almost always 
done by chanters or other: mies not by the man carrying out the physical 
‘ ritual action. 

At the other extreme are the many minor, day-to-day rituals watched by 
only a handful of passing devotees. On these occasions, ritual actions, 
including the display of lamps, are often done fairly quickly and unimpress- 
ively, without any chanting, and sometimes priests are plainly paying little 
attention to what they are doing. Between the dramatic enactment of 
important rituals and the casual performance of the most minor ones, there 
is of course a complete ‘scale of variation, and the majority of ritual action 
falls along a continuum somewhere in-between the two extremes. In every 
case, however, the physical performance of ritual is a product of the same 
priestly techniques of the body, and the priests’ skill is actually demonstrated 
as much by their ability to conduct rituals rapidly and effortlessly while 
thinking about something else, as it is by their virtuosity on grand festival 
occasions. 

Yet the variation is important, partly because it is directly commented 
on by the priests themselves. In general, they tend to assert that the 
careful, stylish performance of ritual seen on great occasions is the right 
way to do it and is therefore consistent with Agamic prescription, whereas 
they admit that the hasty performance of routine ritual actions is not. It is 
not really as simple as this, because Agamic rules themselves permit the 
abbreviation of ritual, and'mistakes are made in stylishly performed, grand 
rituals, as priests have often pointed out to me. Nevertheless, the visible 
evidence of how a ritual is being done is crucial to the priests’ own 
assessment of its correctness, and a ritual carried out sloppily is almost 
invariably assumed to be incorrectly performed. All priests know, of 
course, that a large proportion of temple ritual is done badly and they have 
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several explanations and excuses for it. But some ritual is done well and it 
is then that a priest, by his stylish performance of physical ritual action, can 
show his colleagues—and indeed himself—that he knows what to do. In 
other words, how well a priest uses his body is seen as an index of how 
correctly he can perform ritual. 

My own observations, however, have convinced me that there is no 
consistent correlation between the standard of performance and the level 
of a priest’s education. All priests, educated or not, often carry out rituals 
perfunctorily and all priests—or at least most of them—can put on a 
dramatic and elegant performance when the occasion demands. The best 
educated priests possibly produce the most elegant performances of all, but 
if this is so, it is probably because they are most self-confident about their 
professionalism. It does not alter the fact that the ability to perform the 
great majority of physical ritual is not dependent on instruction received in 
the schools, despite the tendency of the priests, especially educated ones, 
to suggest that it is, or at least that it should be. Rather, that ability is a 
function of techniques of the body which all priests acquire in the same way 
through practice, and by and large all of them are equally capable of 
deploying those techniques stylishly or casually according to the occasion. 
Religious education produces priests who can perform ritual better because 
they can chant texts as well as carry out the physical gestures and manoeuvres, 
but it does not have any significant impact on how well they do the latter. 


VI 
The analysis of ritual and the problem of misperformance 


The material discussed in this article is pertinent to some central arguments 
in the recent, impressive treatise on the theory of ritual by Humphrey and 
Laidlaw (1994). Since their principal case-study is Jain puja, which closely 
resembles its Hindu equivalent, much of Humphrey and Laidlaw’s analysis 
is immediately relevant to Hindu ritual, and I shall briefly discuss it in this 
conclusion. 

Humphrey and Laidlaw focus on ritual as action, specifically on ‘the 
transformation of action by ritualization’ (1994: 3). Ritualisation, they 
argue, is ‘a qualitative departure from the normal intentional character of 
human action’ for several inter-related reasons. In particular: ‘Ritualized 
action is non-intentional, in the sense that while people performing rituals 
do have intentions (thus the actions are not unintentional), the identity of a 
ritualized act does not depend, as is the case with normal action, on the 
agent’s intention in acting’. Ritualised action, which is stipulated by parti- 
cular constitutive rules, must be carried out ‘with an intention that means 
that it will be in the above sense non-intentional’; thus a ‘person perform- 
ing ritual “aims” at the realization of a pre-existing ritual act’, which 
appears ‘as “external”, as not of their own making’ (ibid.: 89). Applying 
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this argument-to the Minaksi temple priests, we can say that they are, in 
their own eyes, ideally re-enacting rituals with an ‘external’ existence given 
by Siva’s directions in the Agamas, which are ‘not of their own making’. 
Hence in principle, a priest assents to what Humphrey and Laidlaw describe 
as the ‘ritual commitment’, wherein he ‘accepts . . . that in a very important 
sense, [he] will not be the author of [his] acts’ (ibid.: 98), because Siva is 
the true author, as is confirmed in Agamic theology by the priest’s trans- 
formation into a form of'the god. 

Yet for understanding what is going on in the Minaksi temple, Humphrey 
and Laidlaw’s approach is flawed. Although they recognise that the per- 
formance of ritual action.is not dependent on discursive knowledge about 
ritual, they effectively dismiss the problem of error. Thus reflecting on 
their own inept performance of Jain worship under instruction from a 
tutor, they conclude that: ‘The crucial level at which ritual action is 
prescribed . . . is the level of the ritual act. While people can perform the 
same act in different ways, their doing so nevertheless counts as instances 
of the same act, and their performance therefore counts as correct’ (1994: 
116). And again: ‘Ritual is prescribed action, you have to get it right, and 
yet sometimes it seems that so long as you try, so long as you accept the 
ritual commitment, it is almost impossible to get it wrong’ (ibid.: 128). 

From an outside observer’s point of view, poorly-performed rituals 
certainly are just as much rituals as well-performed ones, and no doubt any 
priest would accept that a puja done badly still counted as an ‘instance’ of 
puja. What exercises the Minaksi temple priests, however, is not the 
identification of rituals, but the appraisal of their quality, and had any of 
them performed puja as incompetently as Humphrey and Laidlaw, they 
would not have hesitated to say that it was incorrectly carried out. Humphrey 
and Laidlaw, concerned to define ritualised action analytically, simply 
sidestep the problem of misperformance, which is crucial from the actors’ 
point of view, not only when they are Minaksi temple priests, but also 
more generally in the Hindu ritual world (Smith 1989: 45, 107-8; cf. Fuller 
1993). Moreover, as we have seen, the quality of ritual is evaluated in 
relation to the priests who actually perform it and particularly, in our case, 
to whether they are educated, so that appraisal necessarily depends on the 
assumption that a priest is fully the ‘author of his acts’. Paradoxically, 
therefore, ritual as conceptualised by priests preoccupied with the fact that 
they and their colleagues are all too likely ‘to get it wrong’ does not 
conform to Humphrey and Laidlaw’s definition of ritualised action. 
Furthermore, the problem of misperformance is built into the priests’ 
conceptualisation of ritual itself, because ritual without any mistakes can 
be performed by no one except Siva. To argue, following Humphrey and 
Laidlaw, that the priests’ preoccupation with error is only part of how they 
‘think about themselves performing’ ritual, as opposed to how they think 
about the action itself (1994: 159), would therefore be sophistical, because 
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the priests rarely talk about ritual without raising the question of how well 
or ‘correctly’ it is performed. 

Criticism apart, however, Humphrey and Laidlaw’s work—together with 
Bell’s (1992), although it develops a different argument—makes a power- 
ful contribution to the recent shift in anthropology towards the treatment 
of ritual as action that is not interpretatively devalued in relation to 
thought or text. Important in this treatment is avoiding the assumption that 
the meaning of ritual is to be found in a corresponding text (Humphrey and 
Laidlaw 1994: 208), let alone that ritual should be read as ‘text’ (Bell 1992: 
54). Thus, for example, students in the Agamic religious schools primarily 
memorise texts in order to be able to perform linguistic acts as part of 
ritualised action (Humphrey and Laidlaw 1994: 2, 194), not to. gain a 
textual knowledge that would reveal the meaning of their rituals, even 
though priests do take it for granted that such a revelation can be found in 
the Agamas. In that respect, the Minaksi temple priests are under an 
ideological misapprehension; on the other hand, unlike possibly over- 
charitable anthropologists, they realistically recognise that human ritual 
action is perennially strewn with error, and their effort to improve it 
through education is a central concern. 
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Secularisation in Hindu temples: 
The implication for caste 


S. Selvam 


This paper explores some ımportant recent changes in the social organisation of a major Hindu 
temple in Tamil Nadu. It throws new light on the beginnings of the secularisation of its 
organisation and on the expansion of secular space within the temple. The inclusion of hitherto 
excluded groups in the social organisation of the temple indicates a significant broadening of its 
social base, which now comprises a wider range of castes and denominations than before. This 
universalisation ıs accompanied by a weakening of beliefs and practices relating to purity and 
pollution. Also, the intrusion of a bureaucratic administration into the affairs of the temple has 
given a new place to ideas of secular rationality in the religious activities of the temple. The 
process of secularisation is further strengthened by the fact that the priestly Adtsaiva community 
is opting for secular education and employment in place of its traditional way of life. 


In the Nirvachnapaddathi, it is said that Sivadwijas should worship in 

the Garbhagriham, Brahmans from the ante-chamber or Sabha Manta- 

bham, Shatriyas, Vyasias (sic) and Sudras from the Maha Mantabham, 
the dancer and the musician from the Nirtha Mantabham east of the 

Maha Mantabham and that castes yet lower in scale should content 

themselves with the sight of the Gopuram (Baird 1976: 62). 

The social process of secularisation continues to unfold in response to 
various changes in Indian society. It has even affected religious institutions, 
such as the temple, in a significant way, being amplified by the erosion of 
primordial sentiments and patrimonial loyalties in the temple arena. Though 
temples still retain their popularity and religious importance, their historical 
links with other institutions (such as the political system and caste) have 
undergone notable changes. Today temples have ceased to function as 
centres of political legitimacy, power and authority, and political parties 
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now make use of temples for political purposes in quite a different manner. 
Besides, reform measures like the Temple Entry Proclamation’ in 1939, 
which made worship inside the temple by members of the ‘Untouchable’ 
castes legal, brought about significant changes in the traditional relation- 
ship between temples and the caste system. 

Against this backdrop, this paper explores the process of secularisation, 
an important trend in the ‘Brahmanical’ temples’ (hereafter the temples) of 
Tamil Nadu, and the implications of this process for caste. Though secular- 
isation can be observed in several aspects of the temples’ functioning, this 
paper confines itself to discussing: (a) the disengagement of the temples 
from the structures of power and authority, leading to the loss of their 
legitimising function; (b) the process of rationalisation, accelerated by the 
bureaucratic administration, (c) the decline in the relevance of purity and 
pollution in the social organisation of the temples; (d) recent changes in the 
Adisaiva priestly’ community; and (e) the trade union activities of the 
temple staff, including the priests. However, it is important to state at the 
outset that the process of secularisation is not discernible in the daily and 
annual cycle of worship. The various rites and rituals by and large continue 
to be organised and performed as prescribed by the authoritative religious 
texts known as Agamas.* 


1 Regarding the Temple Entry Proclamation, see Fuller (1984) and Mudaliar (1976). 

2 Hindu temples are conventionally classified by sociologists, anthropologists and Indologists 
into two major categories, namely, ‘Brahmanical’ and ‘non-Brahmanical’ temples. ‘Brahma- 
nical’ temples are dedicated to Sanskritic deities such as Shiva and Vishnu, while the ‘non- 
Brahmanical’ temples are dedicated to iocal/regional deities such as Mariyamman and 
Kaliyamman in Tamil Nadu. In a different classification, the Sanskritic deities are regarded as 
belonging to the ‘great’ tradition, whereas the local/regional deities are considered to belong 
to the non-Sanskritic or ‘little’ traditions. For more details, see Dumont (1986), Fuller (1984, 
1988), Srinivas (1952) and Stein (1977). 

3 Priests working in the Shiva temples in different parts of Tamil Nadu are variously known 
as Kurukkals, Pattars and Sivacharyars (Béteulle 1966: 62; Fuller 1984: 24; Shankari 1982: 70), 
terms widely used as surnames by the prests. They belong to the Adisaiva caste, which is 
considered to be_a subcaste of Brahmans, and are generally known as Brahmans. Since the 
inception of the Brabmanical temples in Tamil Nadu, these Adisaiva priests have played a 
central role ın the preservation and transmission of Brahmanical ideology, values and practices. 
In general conversation, these pnests are very often referred to as lyer or pappan by the non- 
Brahman population, the latter term being used in a somewhat derogative sense to refer not 
only to Adisaiva priests but also to the Smarthas and Vaishnava Brahmans known as Iyengar. 
Very little is known among the non-Brahman population about the actual caste names of 
these priests and their position and status in the caste hierarchy, and non-Brahmans generally 
view them as Brahmans. However, it is also important to note that these priests are not 
considered Brahmans by the Smartha Brahmans who follow the Smriti, hence—as elsewhere— 
their lower status among Brahmans and the speculation on their supposed non-Brahmanical 
ancestry, an aspect that merits a deeper study. For further details, see Fuller (1984: 53-54) 
and Selvam (1996. 134-42). 

+ The Sansknt term, Agamas, refers to a collection of ritual manuals which form the 
scriptural authority of the temples dedicated to Shiva and Vishnu in Tamil Nadu. Agamas are 
of two kinds—Saiva Agamas and Vaisnava Agamas. The former acknowledge Shiva as the 
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I 
Secularisation 


The process of secularisation is neither a spontaneous one, nor is it always 
consciously initiated. At times it is a consequence of certain changes in 
society, while on other occasions it is promoted as a desirable process. As 
Béteille states: ‘if secularism is an ideology, then secularisation is not the 
outcome of that ideology alone but of a variety of material forces in 
addition’ (1994: 566). In other words, secularisation as a social process is 
shaped not only by the conscious efforts of a section of society, but by 
various factors such as science, technology and market forces, pressures 
arising out of social movements, bureaucratic administration with its char- 
acteristic division of labour and specialisation, the contemporary democratic 
political system and the intervention of the state in various spheres of social 
life. As Peter Berger has defined it, secularisation is a 
process by which sectors of society and culture are removed from the 
domination of religious institutions and symbols. When we speak of 
society and institutions in modern Western history, of course, secular- 
isation manifests itself in the evacuation by the Christian churches of 
areas previously under their control or influence—as in the separation 
of church and state, or in the expropriation of church lands or in the 
emancipation of education from ecclesiastical authority. When we speak 
of culture and symbols, however, we imply that secularisation is more 
than a social-structural process. It affects the totality of cultural life and 
of ideation, and may be observed in the decline of religious content in 
the arts, in philosophy, in literature and most important of all, in the rise 
of science as an autondmous, thoroughly secular perspective on the 
world. Moreover, it is implied here that the process of secularisation has 
a subjective side as well. As there is secularisation of society and 
culture, so is there a secularisation of consciousness. Put simply, this 
means that the modern West has produced an increasing number of 
individuals who look upon the world and their own lives without the 
benefit of religious interpretations (1969: 107-8). 


supreme sovereign God, while the latter recognise Vishnu. Though it is not clear when and 
where the Agamas originated, ıt is certain that they were compiled and put in use after the 
10th century a.p. when huge temples were built by the Cholas and worship was established on 
a firm footing. The Saiva Agamas were generally believed to have been revealed by Shiva 
himself to a few saints, who in turn put them in writing. The Saiva Agamas include twenty- 
eight mulagamas (primary or fundamental Agamas) and eighteen upagarnas (digests). How- 
ever, nowadays only the Kamikagama or the Karanagama are followed in Tamil 
temples. The Kamikagama is the authoritative source for the Kumbeswarar temple. Fo, 
details on the Agamas, see Diehl (1956). 
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Berger’s emphasis on the decline of religious dominance and influence in 
various social and cultural sectors rather than in the contraction of the 
religious domain itself is important in the present context; however, his 
observation regarding the secularisation of the subjective consciousness of 
individuals lies beyond the scope of this paper. 

For Srinivas, the term secularisation refers to the fact that ‘what was 
previously regarded as religious is now ceasing to be such, and it also 
implies a process of differentiation which results in the various aspects of 
society, economic, political, legal and moral, becoming increasingly discrete 
in relation to each other’ (1966: 119). He rightly points out that rationalism 
is an essential element in the process of secularisation. In his words, 
rationalism ‘involves, among others, the replacement of traditional beliefs 
and ideas by modern knowledge’ (ibid.). Therefore, the process of rational- 
isation is exemplified in bureaucratic administration based on rationalegal 
authority, expressing the dominance of expert over traditional authority. 
In the temple arena, it is manifested in the administrative supremacy of the 
executive office over the internal department (Tamil ulthurai), which is 
traditionally responsible for the organisation and performance of worship. 
Srinivas’ description of the process of secularisation in Indian society 
underlines the significant decrease in the observation of rules of purity and 
pollution, the basis of the various caste practices and occupations, and 
rightly draws our attention to the breaking up of the system of caste- 
specific traditional occupations. In this light, the process of secularisation 
in the Indian context may be considered not only in terms of religion but 
also in terms of caste, for caste has a religious dimension as well. That is, 
the decline of religious dominance can be located both in the erosion of 
caste-centred socio-religious practices and the disengagement of religion 
from politics. 

The caste system provided the structural basis of Hinduism (see Dumont 
1988), and caste as an idiom was used both to include and exclude sections 
of Hindus from the domain of temples on the basis of the principle of 
purity and pollution. A strict boundary line, which was not to be crossed or 
violated by those who were excluded, was drawn around places of worship. 
The inclusion of hitherto excluded castes in the social organisation of 
temples indicates the decline of the observance of purity and pollution 
practices and signifies the beginning of a process of secularisation. In other 
words, the increase in the ‘caste-free” areas in Indian society which marks 
the process of secularisation does not remove religion as such, but rather 
seeks to alter certain religious practices. 


3 By ‘caste-free’ areas, I mean the absence or disappearance of the influence of the caste 
system in certain aspects of social life; in other words, the decline of the principle of purity 
and pollution associated with Hindu social and religious practices. 
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II 
The setting 


The data presented in this paper were collected in 1990-91 from the 
Kumbeswarar temple, a Saivite temple which occupies a pre-eminent 
position in the socio-cultural landscape of Kumbakonam, a sprawling 
temple town and pilgrimage centre, situated in the Kaveri river delta of 
Thanjavur district, Tamil Nadu. For centuries the growth and expansion of 
commercial activities in the town were centred around the temple. 

Kumbakonam has long been a stronghold of Brahmanism and Brahmanical 
culture. There is still a branch of the Kanchipuram monastery (mutt), 
founded by the Sankaracharya, on the banks of the Kaveri river in 
Kumbakonam. This monastery is very active and runs a padasalai (a 
traditional school of learning) on its premises. Most of the temples of 
Kumbakonam bear old inscriptions. The Cholas were known for their 
contribution to the development of civilisation, culture and the arts. Their 
efforts in building irrigation works and numerous temples are well-recorded 
(Baker 1975; Sastri 1955; Somasundaram 1962; Stein 1980). These temples 
cater to both Saivite and Vaishnavite traditions (Sunderesan 1980). 

The religion centring around the ‘Brahmanical’ temples in Tamil Nadu 
presents a distinct variant of Hinduism, combining both the bhakti‘ and 
Brahmanic traditions and displaying very strong vernacular and regional 
traditions (Fuller 1984; Shankari 1982). This synthesis, which evolved over 
a period of time, had its scriptural basis in the Agamas and Shaiva Siddantha,’ 
and also incorporated mythological elements from the classical puranas, 
epics such as the Mahabharata and Ramayana, and from local Tamil 
materials. For instance, the Sthalapuranam of the ‘Brahmanical’ temples 
reveal a process of the localisation of universal deities such as Lord Shiva 
simultaneously with the bhakti movement and fashioning the evolution of 
religion and society in Tamil-speaking areas (Shulman 1980: 3-17). During 
and after the bhakti movement (6th to 9th centuries A.D.), when huge 
temples were founded, a specialised priestly community established and 
the Agamas introduced, certain dominant social groups enjoyed a privileged 
status and complete access, to the temples and their endowments. The 


é Central to the ideology of the bhakti school is the pursuit of salvation through devotion to 
a personal deity. Devotion is accorded a higher value than caste status or the pursuit of 
power. It also dispenses with the necessity of renunciation as a prerequisite for the pursuit of 
salvation. Significantly, the bhakti school argued that, through devotion, salvation could be 
attained within the social world and is therefore open to all, including non-Brahmans, women 
and ‘Untouchables’. 

7 Shaiva Siddhanta is a school:of philosophy drawing directly upon Agamuc thought. 
Compared to the Agamas, which concern themselves with both rituals and philosophy, the 
Shaiva Siddhanta works are primarily philosophical treatises. For more details, see Sithalingam 
(1984) and Sivaraman (1975). i 
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social base of these temples was for a long time confined to the Brahman 
and non-Brahman upper-caste population which formed a social block with 
the king. The Kumbeswarar temple is one of these temples. 

Lord Kumbeswarar, who is celebrated in the devotional hymns of the 
bhakti saints Appar and Sambandar (7th century A.D.), is both the presiding 
deity of the temple and the presiding deity of the town. It is said that this 
temple was built by a Chola king, but subsequently a larger portion of the 
temple complex was added to and improved upon by the Nayaka rulers 
(Sthalapuranam 1947). A significant aspect of the religiosity of this town is 
exhibited in the festival of Mahamaham, organised once in twelve years. 
Historical sources reveal that it has been celebrated for centuries. It is a 
unique festival for Tamil Nadu, being modelled on the Kumbha mela held 
once in twelve years in north India, and draws lakhs of worshippers for the 
rite of a holy dip in the tank on the auspicious day. It was reported that the 
number of worshippers in the last two Mahamaham festivals, held in 1980 
and 1992, was around 10 lakh and 30 lakh respectively. 


Ill 
Temples and the state 


It has been well-established that a mutually complementary relationship 
existed between temples and the state in the Tamil-speaking areas during 
the medieval period (Stein 1980). Temples were an indispensable element 
in the traditional authority and power structures of medieval Tamil society, 
and had a political function besides their primary role as places of worship. 
The state, on its part, played the role of protector of the temples, donor of 
the endowments and sponsor of worship, and in turn derived its legitimacy 
from them. This complementary relationship was facilitated by what Stein 
(ibid.) refers to as a social block comprising the kings, Brahmans and 
upper-caste non-Brahmans known as Vellalars. 

Temples were equated with the palace, which housed the king. As Stein 
remarks: 


authoritative human leaders (kings both large and small, imperial and 
local), and the deities installed in the temples, share sovereignty. That is 
to say, powerful human leaders, whether they rule empires or sub- 
castes, in their ritual transactions with temple deities, actualise a model 
rule in which neither (king or deity) is in any simple sense dispensable or 
dependent (Stein 1977: 7). 


This shared sovereignty provided the ‘cultural and ideological context in 
which men and resources can be controlled, authority contested and king- 
ship revitalized’ (ibid.). In other words, in the past temples as institutions 
played a vital role as centres of power. Control over temples and their 
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of worship in Tamil; and instructing temples to start homes for destitute 
and orphan children and schools to train youngsters to play musical instru- 
ments in the temple premises (Hardgrave 1966; Kennedy 1974; Mudaliar 
1976; Presler 1987). It may be added here that the abolition of traditional 
priesthood was stalled by the Supreme Court (Fuller 1984: 129). 

Anti-Brahmanism as a political ideology declined considerably during 
the period of the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK) 
governments led by M.G. Ramachandran and J. Jayalalitha. Significantly, 
two important measures were initiated by the Jayalalitha government: (a) a 
fund known as the Chief Minister’s Temple Renovation and Maintenance 
Fund was established for the upkeep of deserving temples; and (b) the 
government’s scheme to set up the Tamil Nadu Institute of Vedic Science 
to train temple priests and translate various Sanskrit texts into Tamil. Both 
measures were aimed at strengthening, on the one hand, the religious 
aspect of the temples and, on the other, state control of the temples. In 
response to the DMK’s criticism of the Institute of Vedic Science, Chief 
Minister Jayalalitha maintained that her initiative would provide an oppor- 
tunity to members of the ‘Untouchable’ castes to become priests, since 
seats would be reserved for them in the Institute. She further stressed that 
it was a continuation of the DMK’s earlier policy of opening up the 
priesthood to the ‘Untouchables’. However, it is yet to be seen whether or 
not members of the ‘Untouchable’ castes would have seats reserved for 
them, for the courses have yet to be started (Fuller 1996: 17-22). 

In spite of these ‘revivalist’ tendencies of the J ayalalitha government, it 
can be observed that the social block which, in the past, had dominated the 
social organisation of the temples, has disintegrated since Independence to 
a great extent. As Fuller notes: 


The Dravidian movement has advocated a policy of positive discrimination 
in favour of non-Brahmans, and particularly over the last thirty years 
the ruling Dravidian parties have pursued a ‘Backward Classes’ reser- 
vation policy extremely vigorously. As a result, the old Brahman 
dominance in the public sphere has been Swept away and in most areas 
of politics, administration, public-sector employment and higher educa- 
tion, the Brahman presence has been reduced to negligible proportions 
(Fuller 1996: 15). 


These changes have also to be seen in the light of a significant change in 
the notion of religious legitimacy, an essential aspect of the medieval state. 
Religious legitimacy has no place now as the modern state is based on a 
secular constitution and universal franchise. The dharmasastras are no 
longer regarded as the basis of the state which is construed in the Constitu- 
tion as secular (Baird 1976: 48-51; Béteille 1994: 560). The Constitutional 
definition of the term ‘secular’ clearly demonstrates that no religion can 
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form the basis for political governance in India. Religious values no longer 
determine the policies and programmes of the state, which are wedded to 
the establishment of a secular and egalitarian society in India. Although 
the nature of their political function has undergone a remarkable change, 
temples still continue to be an important institution for any political party 
in power. The augmentation of state control over the temples, especially 
-with regard to their administrative aspect, indicates the presence of secular 
rationality, to which J shall now return. 


t IV 
Bureaucratic administration - 


The replacement of patrimonial administration by a modern bureaucracy 
reveals the expansion of secular space within the temple arena. Bureaucracy 
based on rationalegal principles has brought secular rationality into the 
religious domain, leading to the accentuation of the process of rationalisation. 
Authority under modern bureaucracy rests ‘on a belief in the “legality” of 
patterns of normative rules and the right of those elevated to authority 
under such rules to issue commands (legal authority)’ (Weber 1965: 328). 
It is also grounded in rationality, of which an important aspect is formal- 
ism. Modern bureaucracy constitutes a formally articulated and differenti- 
ated structure. The duties of each position are specified by formal rules, as 
is the distribution of authority and the procedural routine within the 
organisation. In the temple arena, bureaucracy was introduced in the form 
of the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments (admn) department 
(hereafter the HRCE department) with its organ—the executive office—in 
individual temples, resulting in formally differentiated structures and a 
distribution of authority fixed by formal rules and a regular procedural 
routine. 

The entry of the bureaucracy into the temples can be traced back to 1926); 
when the Hindu Religious Endowment Board (HRE Board) was established. 
The HRE Board was legalised with the passing of the Hindu Religious 
Endowment Act of 1927 in the Madras Legislative Council. It is this Act 
which laid a strong foundation for the establishment of a secular bureau- 
cracy to manage the affairs of the temples, though the British had been 
intervening in temple affairs since the 18th century. Under the provisions 
of this Act, an elaborate centralised administrative structure with supervisory 
power was created to prevent, among other things, the misuse of temple 
properties. The Act underwent many amendments until it was finally 
replaced by a new Act, known as the Hindu Religious and Charitable 
Endowments Act of 1951. Even this Act was amended many times as a 
consequence of continuous challenges by the affected parties of various 
provisions of the Act, prompting the state to bring out a new Act in 1959, 
known as the Madras Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments Act 


e t 
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(XXII) of 1959. This Act remains the legal base for the administration of 
Hindu places of worship, despite various amendments (Aiyar 1962; Mudaliar 
1976; Presler 1987). 

Though temples in Tamil Nadu are governed by the Agamas, since 1959 
each temple has a separate written document, known as the Scheme, which 
functions as its charter (Presler 1987: 25-26). This was introduced after the 
temples were brought under the HRCE department of the Tamil Nadu 
government and an administration set up at the state level to regulate the 
functioning of individual temples. The Scheme of the Kumbeswarar temple 
was first framed in 1938 and subsequently modified three times—in 1947, 
1955 and 1957—to bring it in line with various legislative amendments 
regarding religious endowments. It contains details of the responsibilities 
and duties of the executive officer and trustees, the scriptural traditions of 
the temple, the daily and annual cycle of worship and festivals, the amount 
of material to be used for the performance of worship, the nature of 
income from both movable and immovable properties, and so on. An’ 
important element of the scheme is that it declares, reflecting the relevant 
legislation, that the endowments and movable and immovable properties 
are dedicated to the presiding deity, thus making the deity, rather than the 
trustees or members of any family traditionallyassociated with the temple, 
the owner of the properties and the beneficiary of endowments. This has 
indeed made a significant break from the traditional governance of the 
temples. The scheme also spells out the individual temples’ administrative 
link with the HRCE department. Let me elaborate. 

The structure of the HRCE department and its linkage with individual 
temples are hierarchically established. The HRCE department is now 
under the Ministry of Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments with a 
cabinet minister in charge. The HRCE department is always headed by an 
IAS officer, appointed directly by the state government and designated as 
commissioner. Under him, there are joint, deputy and assistant commis- 
sioners who report to him through defined hierarchical routes. Let me 
briefly explain the hierarchy. 

Directly above an individual temple is the office of the assistant com- 
missioner which looks after hundreds of temples located in a specific 
geographical area covering, generally, a few taluks of a district. The area of 
jurisdiction of the assistant commissioner is also determined by the concen- 
tration of temples in a specific area. Above this are the offices of the 
deputy commissioner which supervise a number of offices of assistant 
commissioners. In turn, these offices are linked to the office of the com- 
missioner of the HRCE department at Madras. Thus, an individual temple 
communicates as well as receives orders through a well-defined bureaucratic 
structure organised on the principle of a hierarchy of specific functions. It 
may be added here that there are also assistant, deputy and joint commis- 
sioners of the HRCE department who function as executive officers in 
temples with large incomes. 
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For the purpose of administration, temples in Tamil Nadu are classified 
and graded in terms of their annual income. Executive officers are, in turn, 
appointed to specific categories of temples, according to predetermined 
qualifications. For instance, a temple with an annual income of between Rs 1 
lakh and Rs 2 lakh is regarded as grade MI and the minimum qualification 
for its executive officer is any graduate degree. The position of the executive 
officer in a grade IT temple with an annual income of between Rs 2 lakh 
and 5 lakh is filled only through promotion from the pool of executive 
officers working in grade III temples. Kumbeswarar temple is a grade II 
temple, and its executive officers are either appointed directly or through 
the promotion of an executive officer after specified years of experience 
from a lower to a higher grade. It may also be mentioned that assistant 
commissioners are appointed directly by the Tamil Nadu Public Service 
Commission (TNPSC), as well as promoted from the lower ranks. How- 
ever, deputy and joint commissioners are appointed only through promo- 
tions. In this case there is no direct recruitment. These offices are open to 
anybody belonging to the Hindu religion, irrespective of caste. Persons 
who occupy these offices should be believers. It may be stressed here that 
the removal of ‘exclusion’ indeed opened the social organisation of Hindu 
temples in an effective way to individuals belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. Indeed the appointment of members of the ‘Untouchable’ 
castes to such posts marks the decline of the principle of purity and 
pollution in the aspect of administration of the temples. 


Executive office and executive officer 


The executive office is the bottom-most constituent of the hierarchical 
administrative structure of the HRCE department. It is headed by an 
officer with a number of support staff. The executive officer is in overall 
charge of an individual temple, including the internal department, i.e., the 
section undertaking the organisation and performance of worship. As 
mentioned earlier, the executive officer is a government appointee, selected 
through the Tamil Nadu Public Service Commission (TNPSC). He is a 
major government instrument in the temple administration. On the one 
hand, he functions as a coordinator between the individual temple and the 
HRCE department; on the other, he is the head of the administration 
looking after every aspect of the individual temple. He is assisted by 
support staff appointed locally by him with the approval of trustees as well 
as higher authorities, such as the assistant commissioner and deputy com- 
missioner under whose jurisdiction the temple falls. 

The executive officer wields enormous power as far as the individual 
temple is concerned. He is in possession of the temple land and all its other 
properties, both immovable and movable, including the records, registers, 
accounts, and stores where the grain is kept. He is responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of the temple, for the organisation of festivals and 
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for leasing out temple lands. The executive officer is, however, required to 
work in collaboration with the trustees appointed by the appropriate 
authority. All lease deeds are executed in the name of the executive 
officer, who is the person entitled to sue and be sued in courts of law in the 
name of the temple. The executive officer has the power to appoint all 
servants of the temple except the hereditary office-holders, the priests. 
However, these appointments are subject to the approval of the trustees 
and higher officials of the HRCE department. The executive officer’s 
power to take action against erring employees, including the priests, elevates 
the executive office over the internal department, which organises worship. 
The executive officer can fine, suspend, remove or dismiss any hereditary 
office-holder, priest, or non-hereditary employee whom the executive 
officer is competent to appoint, for neglect of duty, breach of discipline, 
carelessness or misconduct. These powers make the executive officer supreme 
in the individual temple. 

During my fieldwork in the Kumbeswarar temple, there were successively 
three executive officers. All of them were males, but they belonged to 
three different castes—the Vellalar, Devar and Paraiyan castes. Of the 
eight supporting staff, the head clerk belongs to the Maruthuvar caste, a 
traditional barber community. The cashier and the collection clerk belong 
to the Mudaliyar and Vellalar (cultivating) castes respectively, these being 
non-Brahman upper castes. The supervisor, known as maniyam, is a Devar 
(cultivating caste) while the store clerk and one of the three peons belong 
to the Kallar (cultivating) caste. Of the remaining two peons, one belongs 
to the Konar (cattle-herding) caste and the other to the Moopanar (cultivat- 
ing) caste. The lone typist is a Kammalar (cultivating caste). It is interest- 
ing to note that, apart from the cashier and the collection clerk, the rest 
belong to lower, non-Brahman castes classified as Backward Classes in 
Tamil Nadu. It may be highlighted that, among the supporting staff who 
are locally appointed, there is no person belonging to a Scheduled Caste or 
Tribe, and no female employee of any caste. Non-representation of Un- 
touchable castes and women in the supporting staff is the common pattern, 
this being true also for the internal department which organises worship in 
the temple. However, the presence of a sizable number of members of the 
administrative staff from lower-Brahman castes indicates a degree of erosion 
in the upper-caste monopoly over temple administration. 


V 
Adisaiva priests 


The internal department, which is exclusively responsible for the organisation 
and performance of worship, is comprised of various offices. In the 
Kumbeswarar temple, these offices are generally referred to by the desig- 
nation of the officiants. These are the offices of the priests, ritual assistants 
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(paricarakam), chanters (castri), devotional singers (ofuvar), musicians 
(melam), garland makers (pushpam), internal security guards (meikaval), 
torch bearers (thivatti), cow shed assistants (paswmadam) and supervisors 
(maniyam). The individuals who occupy these offices carry out the specific 
tasks or activities traditionally assigned to them. These occupations are 
devised to tap the required labour to organise and perform the rites and 
rituals for worship. However, except for that of the priests, these offices 
have ceased to be hereditary, though the association of specific castes 
continues as before. In particular, offices, such as that of ritual assistant, 
chanter, devotional singer and musician continue to be occupied by persons 
belonging to the castes traditionally associated with them. It is important to 
stress that, while members of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes are included 
in the domain of administration, they continue to be excluded from the 
sphere of the internal department. 

Nonetheless, the secular rationality brought in by bureaucratisation has 
made a notable impact on members of the internal department in respect 
of their appointment and service conditions. Since it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to consider all the officiants of the department, we will confine 
our discussion here to the Adisaiva priests, the principal officiants of the 
Kumbeswarar terhple, whose occupation is undergoing certain changes and 
whose traditional privileges, associated with priesthood as a sacred profes- 
sion, are being rapidly eroded. 

Though the principle of hereditary succession is still adhered to, service 
conditions have changed immensely. Criticism of the priests’ lack of Agamic 
knowledge and skills in the organisation and performance of worship and 
their alleged extortionist practices had necessitated corrective measures 
(one being that the state, through its HRCE department, introduced 
service conditions for the priests in 1964). According to this rule, the 
priests must produce a certificate from an Agamic school before they can 
take up priestly work in the temples. Though this rule has not been strictly 
enforced due to various practical problems, priests are increasingly under- 
going short-term courses organised by the HRCE department in collabor- 
ation with the Sankaracharya Mutt of Kanchipuram (Fuller 1988: 153-67; 
Mudaliar 1976: 320, 356-57). In the Kumbeswarar temple, all the priests 
have undergone short-term courses. Copies of the certificates issued to 
them after the completion of these courses are kept in their service books. 
It may be stressed here that the assistance of the Sankaracharya Mutt at 
Kanchipuram in organising refresher courses for temple priests has legiti- 
mised the efforts of the HRCE department to strengthen the worship in the 
temples. 

To understand the present position of the priests and their status in the 
temples, it is important to distinguish between temples with large incomes 
and those with small incomes. Though the large-income temples are not 
numerous, the priests working in these temples continue to insist on the 
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traditional mode of payment on the ground that they are servants of the 
deity rather than employees of the administration. For instance, the priests 
of the Minakshi temple at Madurai do not draw salaries but continue to 
earn through the traditional forms of payment, namely thattukkasu (money 
the worshippers drop in the priest’s plate) and a share from the cost of 
tickets sold for arcanai and other private forms of worship. In addition, 
these priests also have inam (grant or gift) lands as a source of income 
(Fuller 1984: 89-92). 

The picture in the numerous smaller temples is different, however. 
Besides the traditional forms of payment, the priests have accepted monthly 
salaries in a specific scale of pay. In the Kumbeswarar temple, a monthly 
salary has been in practice since 1964, in addition to the priests’ earnings 
through thattukkasu and a share from the tickets sold. It can be said that in 
the temples important in pilgrimage, the priests have generally not accepted 
the salary system, fearing that the management may stop other traditional 
payments which are substantial compared to the monthly salary. In other 
words, these priests adapt themselves to the system in a way which is 
economically beneficial to them. 

For various reasons, including the non-payment of dues by tenants who 
cultivate temple land, most temples in Tamil Nadu are now starved of 
funds. As a consequence, the priests, as well as other members of the staff, 
are seeking a stable system of income in the form of a monthly salary, in 
addition to their earnings through the traditional mode of payment. As 
mentioned, employees of the Kumbeswarar temple, including the priests, 
now draw monthly salaries. Though the situation in temples with a large _ 
income is somewhat different, the priests of most of the Tamil Nadu 
temples draw a fixed salary, along with other traditional payments, such as 
thattukkasu and a share from the tickets sold for private worship. For a 
long time, Adisaivas did not show much interest in formal education, since 
their hereditary right over the performance of worship provided them an 
assured occupation as priests. Though some of them went to padasalai 
to acquire the basic knowledge and skills required for them to officiate 
as priests, most of them learnt from male family members who were 
priests. : 


Service conditions 


Under the impact of bureaucratic administration, the service conditions of 
the temple priests have undergone significant changes. Excepting the prac- 
tice of hereditary succession, the service conditions of the priests in the 
Kumbeswarar temple are largely similar to those of the non-priestly 
employees of the temple. Rational—legal principles of organisation have 
entered the internal department and replaced the principles of patrimonial 
administration. To begin with, a service register is maintained in the name 
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of each priest. It contains a record of personal information about the 
priest, his educational background, both formal and religious, the nature 
of the turn (the division and number of working days) for which he 
officiates, his scale of pay, increment and other details like leave. In 
addition, the priests are kept under the supervision of the executive office. 
The executive officer can take disciplinary action against any priest for 
misconduct or misappropriation of materials issued to him for the purpose 
of worship or dereliction of duty, as is clearly indicated in the Scheme of 
the Kumbeswarar temple: 


The Executive Officer may fine, suspend, remove or dismiss any heredi- 
tary office-holder or servant of the Temple or non-hereditary servants 
whom he is competent to appoint for neglect of duty, breach of discipline 
or carelessness or for misconduct. An enquiry shall precede every order 
imposing any punishment other than a fine on the office-holder or 
servant as laid down in the rules issued under section 49(1) of the Act 
(Provision 18). 


In 1964 when the executive officer introduced a system of maintaining an 
attendance register in the Kumbeswarar temple, the priests initially defied 
the order, but now the priests regularly sign the attendance register like 
other members of the staff. They also apply for leave in writing to the 
executive officer. When the priests receive their salaries or their share from 
the tickets of private worship for which they had officiated, they affix and 
sign on,a revenue stamp in a relevant register. The priests have now 
accepted the retirement age stipulated by the government which is 60 years 
of age for those who joined the temple as priests after 1964, and 65 years 
for those who joined the temple before 1964. 

The priests working in the Kumbeswarar temple have a scale of pay, 
with additional house rent and dearness allowances. The scale of pay is 
fixed in terms of their turn of work. If two persons share a turn, then the 
scale, dearness and house rent allowances are divided in accordance with 
the division of each turn. There are four turns in the temple, each constitut- 
ing 7.5 days of work. These four turns are shared by six priests. Two priests 
have a full 7.5 day turn;.two share the third turn equally, while the fourth 
turn is shared by two priests for 5 and 2.5 days respectively. Thus, in the 
latter casé, the salary of the two priests is entered in the salary register of 
the temple (1990-91) as, follows: 








Name Days of Basic D.A. H.R.A. Total 
Turn Pay 

S. Kumbeswara 2% 22.33 79.98 3.33 105.64 

Venkatesh 5, 47.67 160.02 6.67 214.36 





Note: Figures for basic pay, D.A., H.R.A. and total are in Rs. 
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Thus, while the salary system clearly follows the modern bureaucratic 
model of the government, with dearness and house rent allowances, it is 
different in some respects. For instance, the existence of a traditional 
division of work in terms of turns, certain other payments in the form of 
shares, the practice of thattukkasu, and the hereditary rights of the Adisaivas 
to occupy the office of the priests indicate that while modern bureaucracy 
has introduced a process of rationalisation, certain traditional practices 
continued to be observed by the priests. Nonetheless, Adisaiva priests are 
slowly adapting themselves to a situation in which they are employees of 
the temple rather than servants of the deity in the traditional sense. As 
employees, the priests are now governed by a set of service conditions 
which bring them under the fold of the secular bureaucracy. Though the 
priests continue to reign supreme in matters concerning the organisation 
and performance of worship, the executive officer has the authority to take 
disciplinary action against erring priests. 


Family, education and employment 


There are several changes which indicate a decline in the traditional status 
of Adisaiva priests and the entry of rational as well as secular elements in 
their lives. The aspirations of Adisaivas for jobs outside the temple with 
reasonably good salaries are rising. As a result, members of the Adisaiva 
community increasingly avail of secular education and take up non-priestly 
employment. This is evident in the case of six priests working in the 
Kumbeswarar temple. 

Two sons of the senior-most priest of the temple have passed both the 
SSLC’ and typewriting (English and Tamil) examinations. According to 
the priest, his sons were not interested in taking up temple jobs, and hence 
took up typists’ jobs in private firms in Delhi. After some time, the elder 
son, who had fallen ill in Delhi, returned to Kumbakonam, but could not 
get a decently paid typist’s job. Consequently, he started attending the 
temple with his father, later underwent the initiation ceremony (Sanskrit, 
acharya abhisekam), and is now set to succeed his father when the latter 
finds it physically difficult to carry out his duties. The priest’s son frequently 
officiates at worship when the priest is away or unwell or—in the priest’s 
words—‘when J don’t feel like doing anything due to age, then my son goes 
to the temple’. The younger son however continues to work in Delhi as a 
typist. Clearly, the elder son joined the priestly profession since this was an 
assured job that he could inherit by right, though the income from the 
temple was inadequate to run the family. 

Another priest has three brothers and four sisters. All four sisters left 
school early and are married, while all his brothers are working outside the 


* Secondary School Leaving Certificate, earlier issued at the end of an eleven-year school 
system but now replaced by a twelve-year system. 
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temple. Two of them have studied up to the SSLC level, and a third one 
has completed the Pre-university course (PUC). One brother now works as 
an accounts officer in the Indian Bank, another is a clerk in a local trading 
company and the third is an assistant in a local bank, known as the City 
Union Bank. According to the priest, it was a clear choice on the part of his 
brothers to take up higher paying jobs. 

The third priest has adopted his nephew (sister’s son) since he has no son 
to succeed him as temple priest. His adopted son is 24 years old, married 
and looking for a job elsewhere, but the priest believes that if his adopted 
son does not get a decent job outside, he will join the temple when he 
retires. 

The fourth priest had appeared in the SSLC examination, but had not 
passed. He has five daughters and two sons. Three of his daughters left 
school early, but the younger ones still go to school. Like the other priests, 
and in conformity with the general trend in the Adisaiva community, this 
priest is also not interested in educating his daughters beyond high school, 
believing that their responsibility is to look after the home and kitchen. 
However, his sons are doing very well. The elder son first studied in a 
formal school up to the 8th standard, and then for some time in a local 
padasalai. He later joined the Sanskrit college in Madras, funded by the 
Government of India, and completed both B.A. and M.A. courses in 
Sanskrit. At the time of fieldwork in 1990 and 1991, he was doing an 
M.Phil. in the same college on some aspects of Sanskrit literature. The 
younger son joined the padasalai at Allur near Trichy after his 8th standard 
and is still completing the course. 

Of the remaining two priests, one has three brothers and a sister. All 
except the priest have studied up to SSLC and above. One of his two 
brothers is working as a clerk in the City Union Bank, while the other is an . 
assistant in a cooperative society. The third brother is presently doing a 
B.A. in the well-known government college in Kumbakonam. The sixth 
priest is also a school drop-out, but his children are going to a formal 
school. 

As the foregoing data suggest, in most cases it is higher income that 
attracts the priests away from low-paid service to the god. However, they 
very often fall back on the traditionally well-protected employment in the 
temple when they are unable to get a well-paid job elsewhere. 

These changes in the Adisaiva community are attributable to various 
factors. First, the evolution of the modern state and its secular character 
after India’s Independence delinked temples from their traditional role in 
the structures of political power and authority. As a consequence, the 
priestly community also lost its political importance. In other words, the 
priestly community’s political clout, arising out of their legitimising function in 
the political arena and their pre-eminent position in the religious domain, 
practically ceased to exist. This is not to say that there is no relationship 
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now between the state and the temples but, as stated earlier, the nature of 
that relationship has changed substantially since the British began to rule 
Tamil Nadu. Second, in the political arena per se, the Adisaiva priests 
have little significance, for their community is numerically negligible and 
sparsely distributed throughout Tamil Nadu. In the context of universal 
franchise and the culture of ‘vote bank’ politics, the Adisaivas are indeed 
an insignificant social’ group as far as the political parties in power are 
concerned (Fuller 1984: 164-65). Third, along with the democratic polity 
which came into existence after India’s Independence, changes in the 
. economy and the development of market forces have caused considerable 
erosion in the economic resources of the temples, especially their income 
from land. Now without royal patronage, the temples all over Tamil Nadu 
have to fend for themselves with whatever resources remain in the form of 
land and other endowments, and must cope with the failure of the monsoons 
or the non-payment of rents by the tenants as best they can. This overall 
decline in the economic base of the temples has affected everybody, 
including the Adisaiva priests working in the temples, who find their 
priestly occupation poorly paid and prices constantly rising. Besides this, 
the priests feel that the modern state as an ‘interventionist’ agency has 
been responsible for various changes in the social and economic Organisation 
of the temples which, in their view, have undermined their traditional 
importance and social prestige. 

These recent changes in the Adisaiva community have resulted in their 
increasing aspiration for formal education and employment on the one 
hand and, on the other, in their trade union activities for better salaries and 
service conditions. Thus, the formerly closed priestly community is now 
opening up and responding to various changes taking place both inside and 
outside the orbit of the temples, and beginning to move towards secular 
avenues for education and employment. For Adisaiva priests, this would 
have been unthinkable some decades ago. This is not to suggest that the 
Adisaivas will sever their traditional occupational ties with temples 
immediately, or even in the near future. This is because the state has not 
succeeded in abolishing hereditary succession to the office of priests, a 
principle which continues to be honoured in the temples. Additionally, the 
Adisaivas’ relatively poor economic condition, coupled with their social 
Status as Forward Castes, would make the admission of Adisaiva children 
in schools and colleges very difficult. Perhaps this realisation has prompted 
the Association of Priests, a trade union, to petition the state government 
to include them in the Schedule of Backward Classes, a demand to which 
the state government has not yet yielded. 
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' VI 
Trade unionism: Priests and other staff 


The Kumbeswarar temple staff, including the priests, are members of their 
respective state-level professional organisations, namely, the Association 
of Temple Priests in Tamil Nadu (Tamil Nadu Archakar Samuka Nala 
Sangam), the Union of Temple Workers in Tamil Nadu (Tamil Nadu 
Thirukoyil Thozilalarkal Union), and the Association of Executive Officers of 
Temples in Tamil Nadu, (Tamil Nadu Thirukoyil Nirvaka Athikarikal 
Sangam). Apart from these three organisations, there are a couple of rival 
associations and the now inactive South India Archaka Sangham. Details 
of these organisations—their history, demands and activities—are discussed 
elsewhere (Selvam 1996); only a brief account is presented here to show 
how the process of trade union activities has further expanded the secular 
space within the temples. Interestingly, the three associations mentioned 
are organised according to the different and exclusive categories of func- 
tionaries in the temples, namely, the priests, the executive officer and the 
other workers. Though membership of the Tamil Nadu Thirukoyil Thozi- 
lalarkal Union is open to everyone, including the priests, the priests prefer 
to have a separate association to themselves, believing that some of their 
rights and demands are particular to the Adisaiva priestly community. 
Some demands made very often by the Association of the Priests are: (a) 
the fixation of Rs 500 as the minimum monthly salary for temple priests; 
(b) the inclusion of the Adisaiva priestly community in the Schedule of 
Backward Classes for reservations and other benefits; (c) the provision of 
free housing facilities for the priests; (d) the provision of house rent 
allowance jf houses are not provided; (e) awards such as Padmashri and 
Padmabhushan for those priests who are exponents of the Agamas and 
other religious texts; (f) the removal of the provision of retirement for 
priests; and (g) a minimum monthly pension of Rs 200 for those who are 
unable to work as priests due to old age. 

The Union of Temple Workers, which was established in 1988 to unite 
five different associations of temple workers in existence since 1961, has 
grown into a powerful state-level organisation. Its activities consist mainly 
of petitioning, organising conferences and attempting to influence political 
leaders at the helm of affairs. At times the union had also organised 
dharnas and strikes. Some of their demands were: (a) conferment of the 
status of state government employees and fixation of their salaries in’ 
accordance with government pay scales; (b) the establishment of a buffer 
fund reserving 40 per cent of the annual income of the temples for the 
purpose of the uninterrupted release of salaries; (c) making the temple 
workers eligible for medical and dearness allowance; (d) the introduction 
of a Contributory Provident Fund (CPF) in all temples and increase of the 
minimum contribution from 6 per cent to 10 per cent; (e) the promotion of 
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eligible workers as officers; (f) the provision of Rs 40,000 as relief in the 
event of an employee’s death while holding office; and (g) the provision of 
bonus to temple workers at the time of the Pongal festival, as is done for 
government employees. 

Similarly, the Association of Executive Officers working in the temples 
of Tamil Nadu has petitioned the government and others in positions of 
influence demanding, inter alia, abolition of the reimbursement system of 
the salary of the executive officers from the respective temples, since few 
of the temples have adequate income from properties such as land. Its 
other demands were the removal of anomalies in the Fifth Pay Commission; 
the allotment of a separate room for the office of the association in the 
Commissioner’s building; and the transfer of office-bearers of the associ- 
ation to Madras city. 

Priests and other staff of the Kumbeswarar temple have been very active 
members of their respective organisations. Besides paying their member- 
ship fees, they also at times raise funds from the public to meet their 
expenditure. It may be recorded here that there was an unprecedented 
‘indefinite’ strike in the Tamil Nadu temples from 22 May 1990. This 
general strike, with a fifteen-point charter of demands, was called by the 
Joint Action Council constituted by both the Association of Priests and 
that of other temple staff, and supported by the Association of Executive 
Officers who extended their moral support to the strike through supportive 
statements in the newspapers. For the most part, the executive officers did 
not attempt to force the temple workers to perform their duties during the 
days of strike. Thousands of temples all over Tamil Nadu were closed. 
Though the priests in some temples performed the rituals behind screens 
without the presence of devotees (the deities cannot go hungry), none 
entertained worshippers inside the temple. According to The Hindu (23 
May 1990), in Thanjavur district alone ‘temple staff numbering over 10,000 
of about 1,500 temples went on indefinite strike’. In the Kumbeswarar 
temple the strike was total and the temple was kept closed for two days 
until the strike was called off by the Joint Action Council following the 
government’s intervention and assurances. This was a unique and signi- 
ficant instance of collective action by the temple staff. The priests and 
other workers in the Kumbeswarar temple, apart from the executive officer, 
participated in the statewide strike. The priests performed their rituals 
behind screens and the worshippers were prevented from entering the 
temple for worship, while the priests and other staff sat on a dharna just 
outside the entrance of the temple. 

The active participation of the priests and other staff in the general strike 
exemplifies the impact of the present socio-political climate on traditional 
institutions like temples. In particular, the nature of the demands made by 
the Association of Priests certainly reveals that significant changes are 
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taking place in the perceptions and the religious/social life of the priestly 
community. As with any other trade union, economic demands (such as 
the demand for the immediate payment of unpaid salaries, the fixation of 
minimum salaries at Rs 500 per month, retirement benefits including a 
pension of Rs 200, and other benefits in accordance with. the existing 
labour laws) are an important aspect of their collective action. Along with 
the demand to consider priests as workers, the association had also made 
another significant demand—that the Adisaiva community be included in 
the Schedule of Backward Classes. This goes against their traditional status 
as Brahmans in popular perception, and as Shiva Brahmans in their own 
perception. Though the Smartha Brahmans do not regard them as Brahmans 
And their equals, their position is certainly higher than the non-Brahmans in 
Tamil Nadu. Clearly, the self-image of the Adisaiva community is under- 
going a change when they seek downward mobility in the caste hierarchy, 
but it remains to be seen whether this will lead to a concrete and permanent 
change. Though the government has not yet agreed to either of their 
demands, it has introduced a scale of pay with house rent allowance for 
every staff member, including the priests working in the temple. In other 
words, the government is indeed attending to some of their economic 
demands, including in recent times an increase in the ceiling on the amount 
of funds kept separate for employees’ salaries from the income of: the 
temples (now 40 per cent), increase in the Contributory Provident Fund as 
demanded from 6 per cent to 10 per cent, and a grant of Rs 500 at the time 
of an employee’s death to perform the last rites. The temple employees 
also now get dearness allowance, and a bonus was given at the time of the 
last Pongal festival. 


vil 
Secularisation: Its implication for caste 


As mentioned earlier, the. political base of the temple has undergone 
remarkable change. The traditional social block.constituted by the king, 
the Brahmans, and upper-caste non-Brahmans like the Vellalars, and the 
religious legitimation of the|state characteristic of the medieval period, has 
now disintegrated to a great extent despite the continued dominance of 
certain castes in the affairs of the temples. The disengagement of the 
temples from structures of power and authority is significant as far as the 
temples’ legitimising function is concerned, but the political control over 
the temples continues, if in a different way. The partial engagement of the 
state is reflected in the establishment of the HRCE department, which in 
turn marks the beginning of the process of secularisation in the Hindu 
temples. The very existence of the executive office within the temple 
premises as a component of the administrative structure of the HRCE 
department signifies the administrative secularisation of the temples. As 
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mentioned earlier, the modern bureaucracy as a secular, rational institution 
based on rational—legal authority has indeed replaced the kingly figure 
who, in his administrative capacity, earlier had the religious authority to 
ensure order within the temple, to mobilise resources including manpower 
for the organisation and performance of worship, and to resolve conflicts 
arising in the temple context. These functions are now vested in a secular 
bureaucracy, and in the secular judiciary to the extent that issues and 
conflicts arising in the temple context are settled in a court of law (Appadurai 
1981; Baird 1976; Fuller 1984; Good 1989). This indicates not only the 
entry of secular elements into the temple arena but also the replacement of 
religious principles and patrimonial loyalties in the area of temple admin- 
istration. 

The secular bureaucracy has also weakened the religious dimension of 
the temple administration by opening it to all believing Hindus, irrespective 
of their caste and denomination.’ The principle of purity and pollution 
traditionally observed in appointments to administrative positions in the 
temples has been undermined by providing representation to lower castes 
in the executive office. Along with the Temple Entry Proclamation, this 
has contributed towards the changes in the social organisation of the 
temples. The opening of the temples to all Hindus for worship and 
administration has led to the universalisation of the temples which were 
administered in the past by corporate units such as the family, caste, 
lineage or denomination. This indeed marks a decline of a religious prin- 
ciple or dimension. 

For centuries, worshippers belonging to lower non-Brahman castes (such as 
Nadars) and ‘Untouchable’ castes (known collectively in Tamil Nadu as 
Adidravidar) had been excluded from the social organisation of the temples. 
But caste is fast losing its social significance and slowly changing its mean- 
ings. The association of individual castes with specific occupations is also 
fast changing, if still incompletely. A rise in the awareness of lower castes 
and their aspirations for equality in every sphere of social life have also 
contributed to questioning the fundamental principles of the caste system 
and its practices, breaking down traditional relationships to a large extent. 
The system of production and structures of authority and power have 
significantly detached themselves from the structures of caste, under which 
they were largely subsumed in the past. The individual’s position in the 
system of production and in structures of power is no longer tied to caste in 


? We refer to the Saivite and Vaishnavite traditions of Brahmanic Hinduism as denomi- 
nations rather than sects for the reason that they have a large formal membership, based to 
some extent on caste, and a world-view A denomination is defined as a religious group which 
exists in an atmosphere of religious pluralism and which is accommodative in relation to the 
existing world, unlike the sect which has a separatist tendency. In addition, the denomination 
is typical of a situation in which the state does not act on behalf of any religious community, as 
is the case in India. 
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the way it was in the past, thanks to the emergence of differentiated 
institutional structures of various kinds. 

It should be stressed that the exclusion of members of ‘Untouchable’ 
castes is no longer legal, and the executive office may be filled by any 
Hindu irrespective of caste'and denomination. There is no restriction on 
the worshippers in terms of the physical space from where they can worship 
in the temple, except in regard to the interior of the sanctum. Since notions 
of caste and denomination have largely lost their traditional functions as 
far-as the administration of the temple and worship are concerned, it may 
be said that caste-bound denominational temples have been universalised. 

In this paper I have argued that Adisaivas are secularising themselves 
when it is financially beneficial to them, that is, when members of the 
priest’s family invest in secular education and take up employment in the 
private sector and government. The Adisaivas’ trade union activities, their 
quest for better service conditions and the erosion of their traditional 
values, taken together with the trend towards secular education and em- 
ployment, constitute a process of secularisation. Additionally, the religious 
and social status of the priests would change markedly should Backward 
Class status be given to the Adisaiva community. This would perhaps open 
up the closed religious community to secular education and employment 
on an even larger scale. In other words, this would accentuate the secular- 
isation of the Adisaiva community and, in turn, the ‘-Brahmanical’ temples. 
Thus, changes in the traditional practices and meanings associated with 
caste in the temple context are both a cause as well as a consequence of the 
process of secularisation under way in the ‘Brahmanical’ temples of Tamil 
Nadu. 
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Fathers and daughters in a south Indian 
goddess myth: Cultural ambivalence and 
' the dynamics of desire 


Charles W. Nuckolls 





Desire ın kinship creates ambivalences which the lanship system itself does not resolve, and 
while this has been understood—especially with reference to the mother-son relationship in 
South Asia—ittle attention has focused on the relationship between father and daughter. The 
Jaları (a Telugu fishing caste) myth of the seven goddesses turns on the relationship between 
Shiva and his daughters. Alternately impeding and assisting each other, Shiva and his daughters 
represent, in their relationship, one of the central paradoxes of south Indian kinship. How can 
fathers and daughters love but relinquish each other, given the exigencies of development, and 
especially marriage? The myth presents a solution by transforming daughters into goddesses, 
preserving the father-daughter bond, and making marriage contingent on cooperation among 
women, not men. It is argued that ambivalence ts central to south Indian kinship, and the fons 
et origo of an important regional mythical system. 


>$ 
The father—daughter relationship is notably absent in studies which relate 
family structures and goddess mythologies in South Asia (e.g., Carstairs 
1967; Kakar' 1981; Kurtz 1992; Nuckolls 1991; Obeyesekere 1981, 1990; 
Roland 1988; Trawick 1990). Is that because the relationship is unimportant 
compared to relationships centred on the son, to which so much attention 
has been given? It could be argued that because daughters leave the 
household in order to marry, their continuing role in patrilineal solidarity 
and succession is minimal after that point. Myths in which daughters figure 
prominently are few, according to this view, because women as daughters 
do not figure prominently in patrilineal ideology. On the other hand, in 
south India, the dynamics of cross-cousin marriage foregrounds the exchange 
of daughters between allied clans, and the role of daughters in maintaining 
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patrilineal succession and solidarity is vitally important, and recognised as 
such. In this setting, isn’t there reason to expect a commensurately greater 
role for daughters in south Indian mythologies? 

There are many reasons why this question should interest us. First, 
myths about village goddesses who begin as wives or sisters, or unmarried 
maidens, have been the focus of almost all the studies which have been 
done to date (Kakar 1981; Obeyesekere 1984; Shulman 1980). The 
impression exists that such myths are representative, and constitute the 
bulk of religious narratives about goddesses. This impression may be due 
for a correction, since in the myth to be considered here (afid in many like 
it) the role of goddesses as daughters is clearly foregrounded. 

Second, various interpretations have been offered to explain the char- 
acteristics of Hindu village goddesses, from the fact that they are typically 
dualistic (with benign and malign aspects) to the fact that they are orally 
voracious and somewhat capricious. For the most part, these interpretations 
explain such characteristics with reference to the dynamics of the mother-son 
relationship in Hindu South Asia (Kakar 1981, 1982, 1989a; Obeyesekere 
1984, 1990; Roland 1988). The goddess is a maternal imago, refracted 
through the culturally shaped vicissitudes of the Oedipus complex, and 
projected onto the landscape of religion. This view privileges male devel- 
opmental experience, and relegates the relationships of the daughter to a 
secondary status at best.' This paper will argue that such a view is inadequate. 

There is a third reason, too, which is straightforwardly ethnographic. 
Studies of goddess mythology in south India are not abundant. For the 
most part, they are secondary and derivative, and depart very little from 
the earliest works of Elmore (1915), Thurston (1912) and Whitehead (1921). 
Of course there are exceptions (Beck 1980; Erndy] 1993; Hiltebeitel 1989; 
Obeyesekere 1984; Richman 1995; Shulman 1976, 1980; Trawick 1982). 
But this is still true overall, and especially so of Andhra Pradesh and the 
Telugu-speaking area, where this work was done. We need more material. 
It is one of the purposes of this paper to add to the literature on goddess 
mythology in general, and of Andhra Pradesh in particular, with a focus on 
the Jalari caste fishing community of the south-eastern coast. 

The Jalaris are a south Indian fishing caste group resident in villages 
which dot the eastern coast of India, from Orissa to Tamil Nadu. Their 
greatest concentration is in the state of Andhra Pradesh, where Telugu (a 


1! Kakar has called attention to the father-daughter relationship in a recent work (1989b), 
briefly acknowledging that ‘the wished for father-daughter intimacy becomes a major fantasy 
in India because of the fact that ın the Indian family the father’s withdrawal from his daughter 
is quite precipitate once she attains puberty’ (1989b: 35) However, Kakar has not explored 
the relevance of ambivalence ın this relationship to the development of goddess mythologies, 
nor has he (to my knowledge) examined the connections between cross-cousin marnage and 
this relationship. Indeed, in almost every way, the relationship between Indian father and 
daughter 1s anthropological terra incognita 
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Dravidian language) is spoken. Jalaris conform to the south India pattern 
in kinship relations: They are patrilineal, and practise bilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, with a slight preference for the mother’s brother’s daughter. The 
village where I did fieldwork—Jalaripet—is near Visakhapatnam, one of 
India’s largest port cities.. The population of the village is around 6,000, 
and consists almost exclusively of Jalaris. Traditionally, the men go fishing 
in the Bay of Bengal and when they return, they sell their catch to their 
sisters, who take it to market.? 


l I 
Fathers and daughters in Jalari society 


Jalari daughters are greatly valued, and fathers lavish affection on them 
from almost the moment 'they are born. Daughters can be seen in the 
company of their fathers much of the time. Older girls, of course, are with 
their mothers most of the’day, but when they are old enough to assume 
household duties, they often feed and care for their fathers. There is a 
paradox in the relationship of father and daughter, between the ideals of 
unity and separation, and it is analogous to the problem that arises between 
mothers and sons in Kakar’s analysis. It is probably true, as Rank (1912) 
pointed out a long time ago, that the incestuous potential of the father- 
daughter relationship is greater than that between mother and son, especi- 
ally in patriarchal societies: ‘[T]he father has an authoritative influence 
over his daughter, a patriae potestas, lending more force to whatever 
impulses and wishes he may have than is possible in the son’s subordinate 
relationship with his mother’ (Rank [1912] 1992: 301). But a father knows 
that he must give up his daughters in marriage to his sisters’ sons, and looks 
forward to it with ambivalent feelings. 

This is quite explicit. It is not just that he loses a valuable source of 
household labour, to be replaced by the arrival of daughters-in-law. In 
Jalari society the daughter possesses something the father wishes to retain: 
shakti, a sexualised power which a daughter possesses and uses to benefit 
her father until she is married.’ In the myth of Shiva and his daughters, to 
be considered in more detail below, the father is weakened by the departure 
of his daughters who leave-to visit their mother’s brother. He loses a battle 
and almost dies. Shiva’s two wives, Parvati and Ganga, do nothing to help 
him. Only his unmarried daughters can save him from certain death at the 
hands of the rakshasas (demons), because only they possess the right kind 


? Fieldwork was done over a period of six years, in stints varying ın length from two years to 
two months, between 1977 and 1994. Support from the following agencies is gratefully 
acknowledged: AIS, NSF, NEH, ACLS, NIMH, and Emory University. 

3 Several of the contributions to The power of Tamil women (Wadley 1980) have noted the 
same phenomenon among the Tamil speakers just to the south of Andhra Pradesh and the 
Jalan areas. 
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of power (shakti). It is a power Shiva knows he must eventually give up 
when his daughters leave to get married. As we shall see, this is the source 
of a deep ambivalence, as Shiva alternately advances and impedes the 
progress of his daughters’ departure for the home of their mother’s brother 
and potentially marriageable cross-cousins. The daughters are no less 
ambivalent. They alternately afflict their father with terrible diseases and 
cure him. Then they force Shiva to accept their leaving but, once they have 
left, they think of him and pray to him constantly for assistance. 


Il 
The story of the goddesses’ voyage 


In twenty years of fieldwork among the Jalaris, I have yet to record a 
complete version of the ‘voyage’ myth, perhaps because, like the Maha- 
bharata, it has many plots which can be told in almost any order. The core 
of the story, however, is the voyage itself, which begins when Shiva’s 
daughters tell him that they want to visit their mother’s brother, Nagaraju, 
on the island kingdom of Nagarajupatnam. In conventional Jalari discourse, 
going to the mother’s brother is synonymous with marriage, since the 
daughter who marries her matrilateral cross-cousin (mother’s brother’s 
son) takes up residence in the house of her husband’s father, i.e., her 
mother’s brother. Actually, this type of marriage, which is patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage (marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter) from 
the point of view of the male ego, is not the most common form of cross- 
cousin marriage in Jalari society, coming a close second (by my informal 
reckoning) to the matrilateral form. Why does the myth prefer it? There is 
no obvious answer, and ‘officially’, according to the story-teller, it made no 
difference. But it is interesting that the story-teller sometimes slips back 
and forth between male and female pronouns when referring to the seven 
sisters, as if to suggest that there was a certain ambiguity in their role as 
daughters. After all, as the myth reveals, Shiva’s daughters frequently take 
on the behaviour more appropriate to sons. And if they were sons, then, of 
course, marriage to the mother’s brother’s daughters would be preferred. 
To accentuate the ambiguity in their role as. daughters, and increase the 
tension which the myth seeks to resolve, the story presents the journey as if 
it were being undertaken by sons, not daughters—hence the seeming 
reversal of the marriage preference. 

A second possibility is that the story is just what it purports to be: a 
journey undertaken by daughters who seek marriage with their mother’s 
younger brother. This is the kind of marriage usually (from the male’s 
point of view) referred to as ‘elder sister’s daughter’ (eZD) marriage, and 
it is found throughout south India and among the Jalaris, although it is not 
common. Indeed, Jalari men are circumspect when discussing it. Marriage 
to one’s elder sister’s daughter is a by-word for marital conflict. The 
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reason: male sexual impotence. Jalari men say that the daughter of a sister 
is too much like the sister herself: ‘we can see our sister in her face’, and in 
these circumstances normal sexual desire is impossible. Such marriages are 
almost always childless, and end in divorce. Why should the myth invoke 
this theme, if it does? Again, the explanation could be in the tension it 
arouses, not only for the daughters but for Shiva himself. It also foregrounds 
the theme of forbidden desire, which elsewhere in the myth focuses on the 
father—daughter relationship. How can such desires be resolved? This is 
the question the myth seeks repeatedly to answer and, therefore, we 
should not be surprised to see the eZD marriage option invoked, even 
implicitly, since it only serves to deepen the tension of desire in kinship. 

In the myth, Shiva tries to prevent the voyage, first by persuasion and 
then with supernatural intervention, but in the end he relents. The sisters 
reach Nagarajupatnam and meet their mother’s brother. They play dice 
with him and agree that if they lose they will remain as slaves but if they 
win he must give his wealth-and kingdom to them. Eventually, after several 
close calls, they win. But the sisters do not take their winnings. Instead 
they board the ship and resume the voyage, travelling down the eastern 
coast of India and stopping at fishing villages along the way to inflict the 
inhabitants with epidemic diseases. This is how they became the village 
goddesses worshipped in coastal Andhra today. 

The story of the goddesses’ voyage is made up of elements drawn from 
several popular and well-known sources, including the story of Shiva’s war 
against the demons (asuras) in the Mahabharata and the story of the goddess 
in the Devi Mahatmya, part of the Markandeya Purana. In the first, Shiva is 
called upon to destroy the demons, because tae demons had become 
overbearing and threatened the world. The gods appealed to Shiva, and he 
agreed to slay the demons by shooting a great arrow through their triple 
city (Kramrisch 1988). As we shall see, the story of the demon war begins 
the story of the goddesses’ voyage, but there are important differences 
between the Jalari and puranic versions. 

First, in the Jalari version, Shiva cannot defeat the demons by himself. 
He must call upon his daughters, the seven sisters, for help. Second, the 
goddesses themselves cannot defeat the demons because of the demons’ 
capacity for unlimited reproduction: each drop of their blood that is spilled 
creates a thousand more demons. The seven sisters must invoke the assist- 
ance of another goddess, whose ability to drink up the drops before they 
fall to the ground prevents the demonic proliferation. This episode, of 
course, comes directly out of the Devi Mahatmya, from the part concerning 
the creation of the goddess Kali (Coburn 1991). But here, too, there is an 
important difference. The seven sisters do not create the blood-drinking 
goddesses, as Devi creates Kali. Instead, they create a brother, Potanna, 
whom they agree to give in marriage to the goddess Adi Shakti, in return 
for her help in destroying the demons. In the Jalari version, the defeat of 
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the demons is contingent on the relationship between sisters, first and 
foremost, and between sisters-in-law.* 

The Jalari myth presented here is one of the shorter renditions, told by a 
young and aspiring Jalari story-teller who shortened it in order to fit it into 
the new festival calendar which only allows one day for recitation. Normally it 
would take a week. Compression is not unusual but characteristic of 
most ritual functions, from goddess festivals to marriage ceremonies. The 
Falaris do not have the time and cannot afford the money necessary for the 
longer enactments, so they have devised shortened versions of almost 
everything. It is a mixed blessing, for while we lament the passing of older 
forms, the newer compressed versions have one virtue. They distil narrative 
elements into a concentrated amalgam that enhances the most salient 
features, making them stand out. This is of particular importance here, 
since what stands out most clearly is the relationship between a father and 
his daughters. 


Translation 


Once upon a time, Shiva was defeated in the Rastulapatnam (‘demon-city’) 
battle and was wandering from place to place. He was weak, as if crushed 
beneath a black stone. He said, ‘I have daughters, but I could conquer 
many cities if I had sons.’ Shiva was very sad and cried. 

The seven sisters were collecting flowers. They sensed Shiva’s tears on 
their feet. They wondered why their legs were becoming wet. Then, with 
her divine vision, Nukalamma said that their father had been defeated in 
battle: ‘Sisters, we seven shall avenge the defeat of our father. Let’s go to 
battle!’ Sridevi Nukamma (Nukalamma) said. They purified themselves by 
bathing, combed their hair, put on eye makeup, plaited their hair, and 
went to their father. The seven sisters started for Rastulapatnam. 

At last they reached Rastulapatnam and saw their father. Angrily, they 
asked him why he had come there without telling them. If he had, they 
could have joined him in the war. “You are an old man,’ they said, ‘and 
should not fight.’ Then they made him ill with little fevers, big fevers, 
headache, eye ache and body pains. These were all inflicted by Nukalamma. 
Then she inflicted him with smallpox. Shiva was rolling on the ground in 
pain. He was in agony and cried. Nukalamma saw that her father was 
crying, and said, ‘We are able to see the sun through the holes in your 
body. Even the moon is visible.” Then Nukalamma made coon peace- 
ful and went to fight. 


* The goddess with whom the seven sisters make this arrangement is Adi Shakti, creator of 
the umverse, whose orally voracious temperament threatens creation almost as soon as it 
exists. She lays three eggs, and eats or destroys the first two. Out of the third, the trimurti 
emerge. She demands sex from them, and the story of how they avoid accommodating her is 
also the story of how they create their own wives See Nuckolls (in press) and Whitehead 
(1921) 
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All seven sisters went to fight the rastulu (demons). They fought and 
blood dripped on the ground, and from the blood, millions of demons were 
born. The seven sisters were sweating, and feeling very bad. They tried to 
think of ways to defeat the rastulu. 

Nukalamma took vibhuti (sacred ash) from her nail and tried to find 
ways to kill them. She called Peddammavaru and said to her, ‘You are the 
eldest one. When the rastulu die, and blood falls on the earth, millions of 
demons are born. There is a way to kill all the demons. Take out some 
vibhuti from your nail, chant a “bronze” mantra, and sprinkle vibhuti on 
the ground. You will give birth to your brother Potanna [Potu Raju].’ Then 
she did it. 

Potanna immediately became 12 years old (the age of maturity). They 
called him younger brother (tammudu). Nukalamma said to him, ‘We 
cannot fight with the rastulu. If you bring Adi Shakti, these rastulu will go.’ 
But he didn’t know where Adi Shakti lived. “You will find her in the seven 
hills, in between them. But don’t go near her. She will eat you,’ Nukalamma 
said. He asked her what to do. Nukalamma said, ‘You call her “Adi 
Shakti” from a distance, so she thinks about who is calling her. Again you 
call her “Adi Shakti”. Then she comes out. Immediately run off when she 
sees you. Don’t stand there. You will die if you stand there.” 

He listened to all this. She took out vibhuti from her nail and sprinkled 
cowdung water with a bronze vessel. She gave it to her younger brother, 
Potanna. He flew off. After some time, he crossed all the hills and called 
out for Adi Shakti. There was no response. Again he called. “Who is it?’ 
asked Adi Shakti. ‘It is I.’ ‘Oh, you human! I’ve been starving here for a 
long time. I want to eat you,’ she said, coming out. Potanna ran. It was Adi 
Shakti, mayadari maradalu (deceitful younger brother’s wife). The younger 
brother’s wife is maradalu, no? Potanna’s wife is sister-in-law to Nuka- 
lamma. 

Adi Shakti opened her mouth, one jaw to the earth and the other to the 
sky. She was ready to swallow Potanna. Nukalamma carried him on her 
back to safety. Then she took vibhuti from her nail and sprinkled cowdung 
water with a bronze vessel. Then she (Adi Shakti) became a 12-year-old 
girl, a sister-in-law, and bowed to Nukalamma. Nukalamma told her that 
they needed her help to defeat the rastulu. She offered her something in 
return: marriage to Potanna. Adi Shakti agreed. Nukalamma told her to 
put one jaw to heaven, the other to earth. ‘When I kill the demons, the 
blood should not hit the ground. You should drink it all. Then all the 
rastulu will die. Father wins the battle.’ Adi Shakti agreed. Then this sister- 
in-law, Adi Shakti, took vibhuti from her nail and manifested herself as 


5 Adi Shakti, literally ‘first’ (adi) ‘power’ (shakti), the mother of the universe. See Nuckolls 
(in press). 

* Maya (‘illusion’, ‘deceit’), an epithet often applied to goddesses in general, to refer to 
their power of illusion (see Coburn 1991: 128), and also, among the Jalaris, to the goddess’ 
tendency to trick and deceive her human devotees. 
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Adi Shakti. She opened her mouth and went with Nukalamma to the 
battle. 

The seven sisters all went to fight, and they killed most of the demons. ‘If 
I ignore them, they will again give birth to demons,’ Adi Shakti said to 
herself. So the sister-in-law caught them_and held them by their hair, and 
brought them. She tore open their bellies. She tore their spines, and 
brought out the vedas (sacred books) and the yugas (cosmic ages).’ She 
reviewed the demons’ stars of birth and said, ‘This one stole the vedas from 
his father and swallowed them.’ She tore upon his belly and rescued the 
vedas. Then the sister-in-law went to Shiva. 

His illness vanished. The sisters said, ‘Father, you humiliated us at 
Rastulapatnam. When you had daughters, you claimed that you would 
prefer sons. You said that if you had sons you would conquer the cities. 
You are not an idiot. You are smart and clever. Why did you insult us? We 
felt bad.’ Then Shiva admitted his mistake and offered a boon. ‘Oh, father, 
how can I ask for a boon, because we were in trouble, let us go to our 
native place.’ So they went home. All the seven sisters settled in their 
room. Shiva went to Parvati and slept there. 

Nukalamma remembered her father’s promise of a boon. She took a 
bath and put on new clothes. All the other sisters were in the house. 
Nukalamma went alone to Shiva. He saw her coming from the seven- 
storied building. ‘My daughter is coming,’ he said. He called to Parvati and 
told her that the younger daughter was coming. Parvati saw her. How 
beautiful she was! What an adornment! The sun might have a scar, but not 
this daughter! She felt proud of her daughter, proud of giving her birth. 

Shiva came down and asked why she came. Nukalamma told him that 
she came for a reason. She came inside and sat down on a chair. ‘Oh, 
father, when you went to Rastulapatnam for battle, and you were defeated, 
we won. We married Potanna to our sister-in-law. You promised us a 
boon. So give it to us.’ 

He asked her why she didn’t bring the other sisters. She said they were in 
their place and that they had told her to ask on their behalf. So he gave her 
permission to speak. ‘I have money and grain, and I have visited several 
countries. But I haven’t been to Nagarajupatnam,’ said Nukalamma. ‘So 
what do you want?’ asked Shiva. ‘Nothing. If you give us a ship, we will go 
to Nagarajupatnam for a visit.’ ‘Please don’t ask this boon,’ he said, ‘only 
those who have a mustache and hair on his chest can visit there. Girls do 
not have a cord on their waist (molatadu).* They cannot go.’ 


7 This part of the text refers to the well-known story of the demons who steal (and 
sometimes eat) the vedas. 

* It is not clear why Shiva says this, since girls do wear waist-cords (molatadu) normally. 
This is not the sacred thread (janyarnu) worn by members of twice-born castes, but a rope or 
cord placed around the waist at the time of birth and removed only at death, signifying caste 
membership. 
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Why? Because it is ganga, the sea. Shiva told them that, in the first 
place, they do not know the sea, and second, they are women. But 
Nukalamma insisted, and told him to prepare the ship. ‘Please don’t go,’ 
he said, ‘if you want money or buildings or anything else, like sheep and 
goats, I will give. But don’t ask about Nagarajupatnam.’ ‘But father, you 
are not sticking to your promise. You promised to give us whatever we 
want. You must do it.’ Shiva called on Parvati, saying, “Your youngest 
daughter wants to go to elder brother’s place. How will they go? They are 
women and they will pollute the sea. There will be spirits in the sea. If 
these spirits sense pollution, our daughters will die. You tell them not to 
go,” he said. 

Parvati told Nukalamma not to go, and to ask for something else. 
‘Mother, we are not bothered about losing anything, or even dying. We 
were promised long back, and now we are asking. Please give it to us. Why 
should you bother about our deaths,’ she argued with her mother. If a king 
goes back on a promise, that is a sin! 

At last Shiva agreed. He asked all the daughters to come. Then Sridevi 
Cinnari (Nukalamma) got angry. Her eyes were mad. Her blue eyes filled 
with anger, and that anger is unmeasurable. She tightened her eyeball and 
reddened her eye. ‘Father, there is no need to lie. I asked all the seven 
sisters and came here.’ 

She got mad and went to her sisters. She said to them that her asking 
was, of course, the same thing as all of them asking, but their father was 
abusing her. ‘He asked me to bring all the sisters. Do you want to ask or 
else should I ask him.’ ‘Oh, younger sister, you ask him and we will be with 
you.’ So she went to him again. ‘See, father Shiva, all seven sisters are 
coming. You promised that you would give.’ ‘Oh, daughter, I will give. I 
will make the ship but I need three months.’ 

Then Shiva sold gold and silver, bronze and copper, to the blacksmith, 
because he needed money. He got seven bags of money. Mailapilli Maimudu 
sells wood. Shiva went to him. ‘If I want a ship to give to my daughters, I 
need wood from you.’ Mailapilli asked him which kind of wood he wanted— 
timber, gourd, or whatever. He agreed to give those. He was a rich man. 
He took the money, went into the forest, and felled the trees belonging to 
seven species. He sent the wood in a cart to Shiva’s place. 

So who will build the ship? He needed an overseer. He called the seven 
daughters and said, ‘So, the wood came, and all we need is a man to build 
the ship.’ Nukalamma said that he should call younger brother Potanna to 
build it. Potanna said he didn’t know how. So she called Polappa (Polamma). 
The elder sister didn’t know how. Everyone said the same thing. Finally 
Mailapilli was called. Nukalamma called a dasudu.’ Peddammavaru 


> Dasudus are shamans or curers, and also function as pnests at major goddess festivals. 
See Nuckolls (ın press). 
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(Poilamma) put a dot on Nukalamma’s forehead. She did that for everyone. 
They did puja. Then Nukalamma perceived with her divine vision how to 
build a ship. She built it, with Potanna and Mailapilli. 

After the ship is‘ built, it needs to be kept in the sea. It was built in the 
dock. So they slipped it into the water. There were no cranes to lift the 
boat and put it in the water. The ship did not move. Peddammavaru 
(Polamma) was angry because she had not been offered a goat in sacrifice. 
Then Nukalamma went to her and said, ‘If you are angry how can we go to 
Nagarajupatnam? So don’t be mad, I will give you a goat and a rooster, 
and offer blood as well.’ Then she performed the sacrifice and ship moved 
into the sea.” 

All the necessary things were in the boat, including food, bread, onions, 
chilli, dal and oil. But three items were not there. Nukalamma knew that 
they could not leave without those items, so she went to her pinni talli 
(‘mother’s younger sister’), Ganga, and consulted her. It was Ganga, in 
fact, who told Nukalamma that the three items were missing. Ganga told 
them to ask their father. 

So Nukalamma went to her father and asked. He said he didn’t know, so 
she went back to Ganga. ‘My father asked me what were those items and 
we don’t know.’ Ganga told her: avalu (mustard seeds), mentulu (fenugreek 
seeds), and mariyalu (black pepper). If, she said, you have these three 
items with you, you will be able to make the voyage. ‘How clever father is! 
He knew that without those items we would be forced to come back.’ Then 
she went to Shiva and demanded these three items. ‘What items?’ he 
asked. She told him. He wanted to know how she knew about them. She 
said, “We will become impure, and bad smell will issue forth. We will be 
cursed and die. So you must give us these items.’ She told him that if he 
didn’t provide what they needed, then they would not go. If he wants them 
to live, then he must give them what they need. If he wishes them to die, 
then he need not give it. He should not show any disparity between a son 
and a daughter." So he gave them a packet with jaggery, coriander, and 
other spices. He told her to throw the packet into the sea when the sapta 
devatas come.” 

Nukalamma told Peddammavaru to board the ship. ‘How can I get in,’ 
she asked, ‘I am old and my legs don’t work. So I won’t go. You go 
instead.’ ‘If you don’t go, I won’t go,’ said Nukalamma. So Nukalamma 


* It is always necessary to pay homage io the goddess Polamma, before setting out to sea. 
This 18 as true for the goddesses themselves as it is for human beings, according to the Jalaris. 

4 One of several places in which the myth explicitly emphasises the theme of equivalence 
between sons and daughters. 

2 Usually, the sapta devatas (‘seven goddesses’) refers to the seven sisters, but here the 
term applies to the ghosts and demons which threaten to attack the seven sisters if they go 
upon the sea unprotected by the substances Shiva at first omits, then agrees to supply. 
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helped Polamma board the ship. Then all the seven sisters got on board, 
and prayed to Narada and the ghandarvas. 

The ship started sailing. Shiva thought, ‘If women go on the sea, and 
fish, what will men do in the ages to come.’ He caused a wind to come up. 
The ship started rocking. Nukalamma came up and saw this. Gales and 
rain. Younger brother Potanna is at the rudder." She asked him to take 
care. He said, ‘Older sister, as long as I am here, don’t worry.’ Nukalamma 
was afraid. 

Nukalamma asked Shiva, ‘Father, you have built this ship for us and 
loaded it with supplies for one year. Do you want us to die or to come back 
safely. Where are you, father?’ she cried. Those tears fell on her father’s 
head. They are pious women, that is why the tears fall on his head. He saw 
their situation with his divine vision.“ Like binoculars. When he saw his 
youngest daughter drenched in the rain—she was crying and needed help— 
he felt that he brought them up, after all, and he should not let them die 
now. 

Shiva called the kings of all four directions and asked them, what is this? 
They said that it was being done according to his instructions. They said: 
“You told us that women should not go on the sea. As you ordered, we sent 
a storm. Now you're scolding us.’ Shiva said, ‘What can I do, they are my 
daughters.’ Nukalamma is crying. Then the four kings agreed to stop the 
storm. Suddenly the wind and rain stopped. 

They hoisted the sails, but there was no wind. The ship was not moving. 
Nukalamma asked her father, ‘It has been three days and still there is no 
wind. How can we reach Nagarajupatnam?’ Again Shiva summoned the 
four kings and asked them to give a little wind. The east wind came up, a 
cool breeze. The ship started moving, with its sixty-six sails and thirty-three 
oars. The ship traversed the seven seas. 

A Jalari man was sailing alone. Nukalamma went to Peddammavaru 
(also called Polamma) and told her that they should ask about the way to 
Nagarajupatnam. ‘Let’s ask this Jalari about the route.’ ‘OK, let’s go,’ 
Peddammavaru said. They went near and anchored, and called to him, 
‘Elder brother, elder brother!’ His name was Oligunta Rudrayya. He was 
afraid as their ship came near. Nukalamma said, ‘Elder brother, give us 
some help.’ He told them that he did not have money or lands or buildings. 
‘But if I can help, I certainly will,’ he said. Nukalamma said that they didn’t 
need anything like that, only directions-to Nagarajupatnam. He replied 
that many great men, great kings, even Vishnu could not go there. Men with 
mustaches could not go there. ‘How can you go?’ he asked. They told him 
to show them the way. ‘We may die, or kill them or marry them. You just 


B Also known as Potu Raju. 
H Drishti 
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show us the way. We will give you whatever you want.’ He said, ‘OK, I will 
show you the way. But you must give me what I want.’ Nukalamma 
promised to do so on their return. Then he told them to go east, across the 
salt seas, the yellow sea, the white sea—a total of fourteen seas, all different 
colours. After that, the sun will rise. “You go on toward the rising sun. 
That’s the way,’ and he asked for his reward. They promised to give it to 
him on the way back. The ship started out. 

Oligunta Rudrayya was an expert fisherman. He used to catch fish the 
size of elephants. When he takes his fish home, his wife throws it away. Such 
a strong woman. She used to drag a fish weighing 1,000 pounds just by its 
tail." 

Nukalamma crossed fourteen oceans. She saw the rising sun, and turned 
the sails in its direction. After going a long way she reached the city of 
Nagaraju. It was brighter than the sun. She wanted to see the city. The 
nearer she approached, the brighter it was. It was bright red, like Nukalamma 
herself. 

Nalamaramma, the daughter of Nagaraju, saw the ship and was surprised. 
The ship was more beautiful than the moon. She fainted on seeing such a 
sight. Regaining her senses, she was determined to prevail on her father 
and see the ship. Whoever goes to Nagaraju must gamble with him with 
dice. Whoever meets him must play dice with him. Nalamaramma went to 
her father and told him about the beautiful ship that had come. She must 
see it at any cost. ‘Make me its owner.’ Nagaraju said he would, by playing 
dice with the owners and winning. 

They came to the port and saw the ship anchored. Nukalamma and the 
others were napping for a while after eating. Then they got down from the 
ship and went to see the city. Polamma said that she was too old. She 
would remain in the ship and guard it. Meanwhile, Nagaraju went to the 
ship and inquired who was there. The old woman came out. 

Polamma was not really old. She was pretending so as to find out what 
her younger sister was up to. She came out and said that she was there in 
the ship. Nagaraju asked why they had come. She replied that they came to 
play dice with Nagaraju. ‘Can you play?’ asked the king. ‘That’s why we’re 
here,’ she said. She got down. Nagaraju had twelve dice. Among them 
were magic dice. He asked for the wager. She wagered money as a bet. 
They went on playing. He cast the magic dice and won. She took out all the 
gold, worth Rs. 10 crore. He sent Nalamaramma home and got all their 
gold. The dicing started. She lost again, and again challenged him. He 
asked her what she bet. She said silver. Again she lost and again. 


3 Oligunta Rudrayya, one of several Jalari heroes known for their strength and sexual 
prowess. 

1 Polamma’s reference to Nalamaramma as ‘sister’ would seem to anticipate the relation- 
ship she and her sisters will soon develop with the daughter of Nagaraju. 
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He won everything. Peddammavaru started worrying. Nukalamma sensed 
it. She called her sisters, saying, ‘Nagaraju is taking away the ship and our 
sister is in danger. She is left only with her saris.’ Nukalamma then 
challenged him to play. Nagaraju agreed. She asked for the dice. Nagaraju 
gave her the twelve shells, thinking that she did not know much. She was 
left with only small articles and drums to bet. She started playing and won. 
She continued playing and she won. She thought that if she does lose, it is 
only at the hands of her mother’s brother. Whose mother’s brother? 
Nukalamma’s. Nagaraju’s younger sister is Parvati Devi. Her daughter is 
Nukalamma. 

Nukalamma continued playing and won back all that had been lost 
before. The gold, the money, and the ship as well. She again challenged 
Nagaraju. He agreed and bet all his wealth, and lost, and became like a 
pauper. Nukalamma got everything and owned the village. She wanted to 
name the village after herself and Peddammavaru. She declared that the 
kingdom belonged to the seven sisters. Nagaraju and Nalamaramma were 
ashamed. Nukalamma told him that he should not have felt so proud. ‘Self- 
assertion hampers your duty. Enmity will destroy the family. Greed breeds 
grief’, she told him. 

Then she embarked on the return journey, visiting other cities. She 
stopped her ship at a port. There was a goddess called Poleramma. They 
got down to the see the city. Poleramma, who was young, came to the ship 
in the guise of an old beggar in rags. She asked them to allow her into the 
ship. She said she could then die, since God had promised her a place in 
Vaikunta if she boarded the ship. They told her to board and wait until 
they had come back. She agreed. 

They went to see the city. The old woman turned into a 16-year-old 
maiden immediately after boarding the ship. ‘I have never seen such a 
wonderful ship. I’ve toured fourteen countries and never seen such a 
wonderful ship. I shall take it,’ she thought to herself. The ship began to 
move. Nukalamma could see this. How would they now go to their father, 
Shiva? Nukalamma got angry. She had obtained from Vishnu the ability to 
know things through divine vision. Only Nukalamma had that boon. “You 
are Poleramma? I can reduce you to ashes by casting a glance on you. Gol’ 

The sisters waited on the land. They were eating on the road like 
orphans. They lived like that for two weeks. No water, no milk, no clothes 
to wear. They were furious. They decided to loot the town, so they 
distributed seven portions of the town between them. People began to die 
from vomiting and diarrhoea. The elders of the town were running to 
kanikis and patis.” One janam (soothsayer) was passing through the town.” 


1 Kanikis and patis are practitioners of different forms of divination, and used, among 
other things, to identify the goddesses who arrive from time to time, causing epidemic 
diseases (see Nuckolls 1991). 

18 Janams are sometimes associated with the Golla (shepherd) caste of Andhra Pradesh. 
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He said that he could cure them. The elders sought his help to save the 
people from dying. He agreed to show the way out, but demanded Rs. 500. 
They said they would pay it. 


m 
Analysis 


Locked in conflicting inclinations, Shiva and his daughters struggle against 
a need for each other but find themselves brought together at critical 
moments, their mutual desire too strong to overcome. The myth of the 
voyage presents no ultimate solution to this oscillating movement, only a 
series of partial integrations whereby the power of ambivalence is realised. 
Such integrations become creative acts, however, when they are linked to 
the origin of the goddesses. 

The myth has two parts, the demon war and the voyage to Nagaraju- 
patnam, which can be presented in either order. The story-teller, Laksma- 
nayya, began with the voyage since he was prompted to the recitation by a 
question of mine concerning the impropriety of women at sea. The story of 
the voyage explains why this is a problem. Usually, the story is presented in 
the order of its chronology, beginning with Shiva’s war against the demons. 

The story of the demon war is famous throughout India, and in each 
village told with a slightly different emphasis. In the Jalari version, the 
emphasis is on the relationship between Shiva and his daughters. Shiva has 
seven daughters, and when he goes to the city of the demons (Rastulapatnam) 
to destroy it he fails to ask their help. He therefore suffers a terrible defeat. 
His tears fall on their feet and they are moved by pity to help him, but not 
before punishing him with diseases so severe that the moon is visible 
through his ravaged body. The seven sisters kill all the demons and ask 
their father for a boon. This boon is permission to visit their mother’s 
brother, Nagaraju, on his island kingdom of Nagarajupatnam. 

The story has a cautionary tone, as if to warn men against forgetting 
their daughters, who act as protectors and defenders of the family. When 

-Shiva goes to fight the demons, leaving his daughters behind, he acts in 
congruence with the patrilineal ideology. Jalari men applaud this, because 
from the standpoint of this ideology men are more important than women. 
But the feeling that this is not really so lies very near the surface, and when 
Jalari men are reminded that it was a woman (Adi Shakti) who created the 
universe and: women (the household goddesses) who sustain it, they are 
quick to concede the point: ‘Oh yes, you’re right, women are much more 
important and more powerful than men.’ Then, to prove it, they recall that 
the earth itself (dharani) is female. Could the opening segment of the story 
seek to reinforce this message? It would seem so. Going to one extreme, 
Shiva rejected his daughters. The story reveals why this cannot be a 
permanent resolution, since the father’s desire for daughters and the 
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family’s need for them must be acknowledged and somehow dealt with, 
even though it cannot be completely fulfilled. 

The oscillation between unity and separation that characterises the 
ambivalent relationship between Shiva and his daughters comes up repeatedly. 
The daughters receive the boon of travel to the residence of their mother’s 
brother, the reward for helping Shiva win the battle against the demons. 
Shiva does not want them to go, but relents. He even builds them a boat. 
When they discover that the boat has not been completely outfitted and 
lacks several key provisions, they approach their father again for help. He 
once again relents. The daughters set out on their voyage but find their 
progress impeded by mighty gales and raging seas. Shiva is responsible, of 
course, and his daughters know this, so they beseech him to lift the storm 
or they will die. Again Shiva gives way. Alternately helping and hindering 
seems to signify a strongly ambivalent attitude, as if Shiva desired both to 
prevent his daughters’ departure and to facilitate it. 

When we consider the timing and destination of the voyage, the reason 
for Shiva’s alternating attitudes becomes apparent. Shiva’s daughters are 
young and unmarried, and their budding sexuality is repeatedly emphasised 
in references to menstruation and the danger it poses to their safety. They 
are on their way to their mother’s brother, to see the place where he lives. 
What will they do when they get there? ‘We may kill them or we may 
marry them,’ says Nukalamma, addressing the Jalari fisherman who gives 
them directions. The goddesses are on their way to marry or consider 
marrying their cross-cousins. This makes sense when we recall that visiting 
the mother’s brother signifies betrothal for ordinary Jalari women. Marriage 
to a mother’s brother’s son is a preferred form of alliance. The violent 
alternative Nukalamma mentions (i.e., killing, instead of marrying them) 
reflects the interfamilial rancor that accompanies the failure.of a planned 
cross-cousin marriage. Families sometimes renege on such deals, either 
because the intended marriage partners do not like each other or because 
one family has decided to marry its son or daughter into another family 
(also related as cross-cousins). Disputes between families that either were 
or might have been allied through marriage constitute one of the foremost 
reasons for goddess attacks. Nukalamma sums up in her remark the way in 
which most Jalaris view the cross-cousin marriage: an inevitable process, 
and a highly ambivalent one, accompanied by many risks and leading to 
making allies or making enemies. 

Indirect references to the daughters’ sexuality cast the father’s ambi- 
valence in a particular light, strongly suggesting that its source is a prob- 
lematic attachment which cannot be easy to manage. The father wants his 
daughters but must relinquish them in marriage to their cross-cousins. Of 
course there are other reasons, too. One is that women are viewed as 
repositories of a power (shakti) that men can only seek to manage or direct 
(Wadley 1980). Shiva himself is the husband of the goddess Shakti, the 
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embodiment of power, and from her he obtains the capacity to act. More 
mundanely, a family considers itself more powerful the more women it has. 
Brothers, in particular, pride themselves on the number of sisters they 
have, since sisters are their primary trading partners in fish as well as the 
source of their own children’s future marriage partners. Women also have 
power over the goddesses of their natal families, with the ability to control 
them and direct them at will. This power continues even after the daughters 
leave to join their husbands, making any married woman within the family 
doubly dangerous. Not only does she retain influence over her natal 
family’s goddesses, she also assumes control over her husband’s family’s 
goddesses, by becoming the family member most associated with their 
worship on a daily basis. This is a great responsibility, and it is also, 
according to both Jalari men and women, a great power—one that can be 
used for good or bad.” 

The fact that the father—daughter relationship is no less ambivalent for 
the daughter is apparent when we consider how Shiva’s daughters treat 
him, alternately risking death to save him and inflicting him with terrible 
diseases. When he is about to lose the war with the demons, only his 
daughters have the power to rescue him and win the battle. Then they 
almost kill him with an illness that causes his body to wither, full of gaping 
holes. When they announce their intention to leave him, to begin the 
voyage to Nagarajupatnam, they must force him to build them a boat and 
provision it. But at sea and beset by various troubles, they call upon him 
repeatedly for assistance, which he always provides. In this oscillating 
dynamic, it is almost as if when one fails to recognise their mutual dependency, 
the other responds (typically aggressively) to make sure that the importance 
of the bond is emphasised. 

Shiva’s daughters do not have any brothers, except for Potanna, the 
‘younger brother’, whom they create out of sacred ash. More will be said 
about Potanna. The myth of the voyage focuses exclusively on the relation- 
ship to the father, emphasising that it is so full of mixed feelings that it 
causes the father and the daughters to act inconsistently, as if they are not 
sure what they want to do with each other. Why should the myth preserve 
this emphasis while others (see Nuckolls 1993) relocate the ambivalence to 
brothers? 

The reason could be that although the problem—ambivalence in the 
relationship between fathers and daughters—remains the same, the myths 
present different solutions, each the basis for a different kind of explanation. 
The voyage myth is an explanation of the arrival of goddesses on the 
Andhra coast, and significant because it relates this crucial event to the 
history of ambivalent feelings that arise in relation to the father. These 
feelings are never resolved, and the myth makes sure of that, by causing 


1° Married women are feared precisely for this reason: Their double control of goddesses, 
both natal and affinal, renders them spiritually powerful, and dangerous. 
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the seven sisters to leave Nagarajupatnam unmarried even after they have 
visited their mother’s brother. When they arrive on the eastern coast of 
India, they become goddesses activated by emotions which are decidedly 
mixed. 

For the Jalaris this explains a great deal. It explains why the goddesses 
can be both nurturant and protective, why they are fickle, and why they 
must be worshipped in ceremonies in which they are alternately addressed 
as ‘whore’ (anja) and ‘mother’ (amma). Ambivalence toward the father is 
not the only explanation available for this, of course, since other myths 
focus as strongly on the vicissitudes of the brother~sister bond.” The father 
complex is important as one explanation among many, and also, possibly, 
because it is the root of all of them. In her relationship to her father the 
Jalari woman experiences, for the first time, the ambivalence that will 
characterise her relationship to other men, especially her brothers. 

Given that the theme of the voyage myth is the relationship between 
fathers and daughters, it is not surprising that Shiva has no sons. Who then 
is Potanna, the younger brother (tammudu) of the seven goddesses? In the 
battle the goddesses cannot kill all the demons since they propagate so 
quickly. When one is killed a thousand more spring up from its blood. To 
stop them a way must be found to prevent the spilled blood from falling on 
the ground. The elder sister, Polamma or Peddammavaru, tells the youngest 
sister, Nukalamma, to create the younger brother Potanna from sacred 
ash. She does so and Potanna, a fully mature man (at 12 years of age) 
springs to life. But Potanna does not do much on his own. His mission is 
to visit the orally voracious goddess Arini, also known as Adi Shakti or 
Dana Shakti, and invite her to join the battle. She will drink the blood of 
the demons before it hits the ground. Thus the goddesses can finally win 
the war. In return, Potanna will be given to her as a husband. Potanna is, 
therefore, a male whom the sisters create in order to obtain a powerful 
sister-in-law. 

In most south Indian villages, Potanna (also known as Potu Raju) is 
represented as a stick or pile of stones that is placed outside, in front of the 
main sanctuary of a goddess temple (Elmore 1915; Whitehead 1921). ‘Potu 
Raju’ means ‘male buffalo king’ and, elsewhere in south India, villagers, 
assert that he is the buffalo-headed husband of the goddess who must be 
killed and given in sacrifice to her.” When buffaloes are sacrificed to the 


X In the story of the goddess Ramanamma, for example, a 12-year-old virgin undergoes 
transformation into the goddess after impregnation by a ‘tribal’ man. She flees her home, and 
goes to the forest, only to return when her brothers agree to worship her as a goddess. In 
other words, ın order for the relationship between sisters and brothers to be relieved of its 
ambivalence-generating characteristics, the sisters must be made into goddesses and their 
brothers into devotees (see Nuckolls 1993; in press). 

* Jn these cases, Potu Raju resembles the demon Mahisasura in the Devi Mahatmya. The 
Jalari ‘Potu Raju’ is very different, since he is wholly a creature of the goddesses and cannot 
act independently. 
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goddess at her yearly festival, they are referred to as ‘Potu Rajus’. ‘Potanna’ 
is a variation whom the Jalaris identify as the goddesses’ younger brother. 
His job is to beat a drum at the time of the festival. Men who dance at the 
goddess festival and who flagellate themselves with twisted pieces of rope, 
to incite the goddess, are called ‘Potannas’. However, there is no Potanna 
temple, priest or festival day. No one considers Potanna a household deity 
and no offerings are made to him. His role, to put it simply, is to attract 
and guide a goddess who is always much more powerful than he is. 

In Jalari culture, Potu Raju is thus different from the ‘Potraj’ referred to 
by Elmore and Whitehead. In these accounts, Potraj is usually the brother 
of a powerful goddess, but unlike the Jalari figure, he is powerful, and 
performs the function which the Jalaris assign to his wife, the goddess 
Arini. According to the version Elmore cites, the goddess Renuka cannot 
protect her father’s kingdom from the demons, because every time a drop 
of their blood touches the ground a thousand more demons spring up. 
Consequently, 


Renuka now thought of her brother Potu Raju, who immediately stood 
before her. ‘My brother’, she said, ‘If you will help me in this trouble I 
will see to it that you receive a sheep as tall as the sky and a pile of rice 
as high as a palm tree.’ [Potu Raju agreed]. Renuka directed him to 
spread his tongue over the ground as far as the king of the Raksasas 
extended, and not let one drop of their blood fall to the ground. Thus 
the propagation of the Raksasas was stopped and the battle was won. 
This is the explanation of the offering of a sheep and a pile of rice to 
Potu Raju whenever the village deity is worshipped (Elmore 1915: 
85-86). 


The Jalaris attribute this power to Arini, and to Potu Raju merely the 
ability to attract Arini to the sisters’ cause. He becomes Arini’s husband, 
and the village’s goddesses win by enlisting the support of another powerful 
female. The Jalaris believe that the power to attract and arouse the 
goddess is a primary male function, and a function which must be performed 
any time a goddess’ help is being solicited. This is true most obviously at 
festival time, when men dressed up as ‘Potu Rajus’ dance in order to 
invoke the goddess. But, beyond this, the idea that Potu Raju has any 
power of his own, or should be placated with offerings, strikes the Jalaris as 
unnecessary and ridiculous. 

Whitehead does cite one Telugu myth according to which Potu Raju is 
the husband of the goddess, but his role is very different from his role in 
the Jalari myth. In Whitchead’s myth, Potu Raju is a liar, and his sin 
justifies murder by his goddess-wife. 


A Paraiyan passed himself off as a Brahmin in a foreign village and was 
given the daughter of a blind karnam [accountant] as his wife. The 
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Brahmin wife discovered by chance that her husband was an Outcaste, 
so she burned herself alive by setting fire to her house. After her death 
she appeared as a goddess to the villagers and instructed them to behead 
her husband, put one of his legs in his mouth, and the fat of his stomach on 
his head, and a lighted lamp on top. After being sacrificed in this 
manner, the husband was reborn as a buffalo, and therefore a buffalo is 
sacrificed to the village goddess at ceremonies in which the descendants 
of the couple play a part (Whitehead 1921: 117-19). 


The Jalaris do not attribute any moral significance to Potu Raju’s acts, 
which are merely instrumental. But there is an underlying similarity, if we 
view Potu Raju’s crime as an act which transforms his wife into a goddess 
and creates the sacrifice that sustains the relationship between her and her 
devotees. The Jalari Potu Raju is also a facilitator, as we have seen. 

There are several points in the story at which male characters, like 
Potanna, perform minor facilitative functions. When the goddesses need a 
boat, but find that they cannot build it themselves, Shiva arranges for a 
man, Mailapilli, to do it. When the goddesses need help getting to Naga- 
rajupatnam, a Jalari man, Rudrayya, helps them on their way. When the 
battle is about to be lost, the goddesses create Potanna—not to fight, of 
course, since like all men he has limited power, but to invite another 
goddess, Arini, to come and join the fray. He performs this simple function 
and disappears utterly from the story. Potanna thus fits a certain pattern 
which highlights the power of women and the need for men to direct this 
power so that it may properly exercise itself. The Potanna episode also 
strengthens the theme of father—-daughter ambivalence, stressing again that 
the power of women is something desirable and necessary for men. It must 
be especially so when the women are young and unmarried, and when the 
man who controls their power—at least up to this point—has been their 
father. 

Potanna is not Shiva’s son, however, even though he is the younger 
brother of Shiva’s seven daughters. This is surely significant. The goddesses 
could have enlisted the help of another man to help them win the help of 
Adi Shakti in the battle against the demons. They certainly do so in other 
contexts, depending, for example, on Mailapilli to build the boat and on 
Rudrayya to direct them to Nagaraju’s city. The creation of Potanna, 
therefore, is a special act with a meaning that must be related to his status 
as the child of a daughter who uses him to save her father. 

Freud ([1918] 1991) writes that a daughter whose attachment to her 
father cannot be fulfilled may fantasise about giving him a child. The gift is 
all the greater in the present instance because, according to the myth, 
Shiva has no sons to begin with. His youngest daughter, Nukalamma, gives 
birth to Potanna, and thus affirms her attachment to Shiva by giving bim a 
son who helps to save him from defeat. The fact that she is the youngest 
daughter should not be overlooked. Jalaris believe that the attachment 
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between fathers and daughters is especially strong, and doubly so in the 
case of the youngest daughter, who may end up looking after her father as 
he grows old.” 

Arini or Adi Shakti, the goddess who drinks the demons’ blood and 
marries Potanna, is a complex figure for different reasons. The other 
goddesses refer to her as mayadari maridilu (‘deceitful sister-in-law’) to 
emphasise her kinship role, but this is more important than it might 
appear. In everyday life, it is not unusual for unmarried daughters to resent 
the arrival of brothers’ wives, who supplant them. They may try to subvert 
this process, either by challenging the sisters-in-law’s influence or by trying 
to control the sister-in-law and use her as a source of domestic labour. 
Arini is-therefore a danger to the sisters. They wish to use Arini’s power 
while, at the same time, protecting themselves against it. They do this in 
several ways. First, they are in no danger of losing their brother since they 
created him. Arini is deprived of her terrible power by a magical spell, but 
only temporarily, since the sisters intend to use this power to defeat the 
demons. With another spell the power is restored and Arini is sent to 
battle, ‘one jaw to heaven and the other one to earth’, to consume all the 
blood of the demons before it can fall to the ground. 

This segment is important because it represents the sole instance of 
affirmed affinality in a myth otherwise focused on relationships within the 
patrilineal household. As we would expect, given the nature of these 
relationships, marriage is viewed as problematic. Ambivalences in the 
relationship between mothers and sons, fathers and daughters, and brothers 
and sisters become especially acute when old members leave or new ones 
enter, as they must when marriages take place. That is because outsiders 
are viewed as dangerous, especially when they are women, since in-coming 
wives are accompanied by the dangerous goddesses of their natal households. 
Other myths present the problem from the point of view of men. The 
voyage myth, however, looks at it from the perspective of the daughters of 
the household and presents a solution: let the dangerous sister-in-law (like 
Arini) put her power at the service of her husband’s sisters, and thus 
preserve and enhance the status of the household’s daughters. 

The next important episode takes place when the seven sisters arrive in 
Nagarajupatnam, the kingdom of their maternal uncle. The fact that 
Nagarajupatnam is an island is significant, because of what it may represent 
affectively. To a girl given in marriage to her mother’s brother’s son, the 
residence of the mother’s brother can seem like an island, an isolated and 
remote place, from which there is no rescue. This is true even in the Jalari 
cross-cousin marriage system where the degree of physical separation is 


2 Younger sons also perform this function, but in many Jalari households the youngest 
daughter helps maintain the elderly father, especially after his wife (her mother) dies. It does 
not matter whether or not she is marned although, if she is, the care of her father can cause 
friction between the daughter and her husband. 
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typically quite small, and where mother’s brothers are ever-present and 
well-known. A married daughter is supposed to remain with her husband’s 
family, except at long intervals, when she may return home with the 
permission of her mother-in-law. If she remains there too long, it is 
grounds for divorce. The anxiety of the seven sisters increases when they 
discover that Nagaraju’s own daughter, Nalamaramma, wants their boat 
even if this means stranding the seven sisters. In a way, of course, this is 
what is supposed to happen. Sisters marry and depart and married sisters- 
in-law arrive and remain. The myth suggests that these changes can be 
anxiety-provoking. 

Once again, we are reminded of the tension that characterises the 
relationship between sisters-in-law. In this case, it is Nalamaramma who is 
concerned about the arrival of the women who could marry into her family. 
Nalamaramma is not married and lives with her father, paralleling the 
career of Shiva’s seven daughters. Notice that no mother is ever mentioned, 
emphasising (again) that the father-daughter relationship is the main con- 
cern. Nalamaramma may or may not have any brothers. We are not told. 
Depriving the seven sisters of the means to leave would therefore ensure 
that they remain under Nalamaramma’s control, at least until Nalamaramma 
marries. Much of the story from this point concerns the measures which the 
sisters take to ensure another outcome. The dice game is the crucial event. 

Nagaraju challenges the seven sisters to a game of dice as soon as they 
arrive. Polamma, the eldest sister, plays first and loses everything. Then 
the youngest sister, Nukalamma, takes over and wins back all that they 
have lost plus Nagaraju’s own possessions. Instead of taking them, however, 
Nukalamma simply admonishes her maternal uncle: ‘Self-assertion (pauru- 
sam) hampers your duty. Enmity (virodham) will destroy the family. 
Greed (duruddesam) breeds grief.’ Then the goddesses leave Nagaraju- 
patnam and resume their voyage. 

In a longer version of the myth, the dice game is a complex affair and 
ends with cooperation between the seven sisters of Shiva and Nalamaramma, 
Nagaraju’s daughter. At first the sisters lose everything. Nukalamma takes 
over and they win everything back, including the items they wanted all 
along—drums, tents and flower garlands, the items that are important 
because they are used in festivals for the goddesses. The story of the wager, 
therefore, is the story of how these materials were first obtained. At first 
Nagaraju does not wish, to give them up. He threatens war on the seven 
sisters. Only the intervention of his own daughter stops him, once again in 
parallel fashion to the protection offered to Shiva by his daughters. Nala- 
maramma reminds Nagaraju of his dharma as a king: he must live up to his 
obligations or the kingdom he rules will be destroyed. When he relents, the 
seven sisters take what they came for and offer Nalamaramma a share, 
which she accepts. Since Nalamaramma is a village goddess, too, the story 
explains how she obtains the items necessary for her ceremonial worship. 
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Not surprisingly, given what we already know, most of the action in this 
part of the myth depends on the relationship between daughters and 
fathers—between the seven sisters and their father, Shiva, and Nalamaramma 
and her father, Nagaraju. When Nukalamma starts betting, following the 
disastrous series of wagers conducted by Polamma, the sisters have nothing 
left to bet except themselves. They agree to become the property of 
Nagaraju if they lose. They have not asked Shiva for help up to this point, 
but they do so now, since they run the risk of falling under the control and 
domination of another man—the maternal uncle. 


Hey, whore-son, do you have any love for your daughters? We are 
selling ourselves. We are betting with Nagaraju. He is giving brooms to 
our hands and making us sweep the dirt. 


The sisters are threatened with loss of their status as daughters when they 
go to the house of their mother’s brother in the status of... what? 
Normally such a move would signify marriage, but the myth lacks any 
direct reference to the goddesses’ possible matrimony. The allusions are 
indirect, as here, where the sisters’ duties as servants in another household 
refer to their new status as daughters-in-law. They pray to Shiva to save 
them, even though a return to their status as daughters does not represent 
an acceptable alternative. Only their transformation into village goddesses 
` remains as a solution.” 

Shiva responds by casting one of his mantras, magically altering the fall 
of the dice, so that with each throw the sisters win back a little more of ` 
what they lost. Finally they have won back everything and threaten Nagaraju 
with the loss of his kingdom. The story describes Shiva’s reaction: 


He was sleeping on a bed of coral when suddenly he heard the pleas of 
his daughters. He moved restlessly on the bed. He got up suddenly. 
Why? He looked down with his celestial vision and cast his gaze on the 
Nagaraju country. Oh, flames were coming out of his eyes! ‘Nagaraju’, 
Shiva thought, ‘you are shaming my girls, troubling them and making 
them weep. You are causing them to sell themselves away.’ Shiva 
looked with his third eye and read out the mantra. The mantra went into 
the dice and the result was in his daughters’ favour. Nagaraju was 
defeated. 


Jalaris often use the vocabulary of buying and selling to describe the 
marriage transactions between families related by cross-cousin marriage. 


2 This is a favounte Jalari motif. Ambivalence in a relationship is a source of tension, but 
also power, when the relationship undergoes transformation. AH Jalari goddesses become 
goddesses in this manner. 
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Shiva wants to stop the sale of his daughters to Nagaraju, so he alters the 
play of the dice to produce the result most favourable to them. Shiva acts 
this way because he does not want to give up his daughters. And the 
daughters, despite their voyage to the place of their mother’s brother, do 
not want to give up their father even though they want to alter their 
relationship with him. 

By settling the wager with the acquisition of festival goods, we get an 
inkling of what this altered relationship will be. The daughters will be 
converted into powerful goddesses, the only status they can occupy which 
both preserves their status as daughters and protects their power from 
appropriation by other men. The myth, in short, presents the marriage 
situation as a bet, one that women usually lose when they accept marriage 
into the house of their mother’s brother. The myth reverses this, telling us 
that if women could win, they would become the powerful beings we know 
as goddesses. This is different from the story of the Jalari goddess Rama- 
namma, who undergoes the same transformation, and for the same reason, 
except that in her case the ambivalence to be overcome is not parental but 
springs from her relationship to her brothers (Nuckolls 1993). 

Nagaraju’s daughter, Nalamaramma, also undergoes important changes. 
When the seven sisters arrive on their magnificent ship, Nalamaramma 
wants it so that she can leave. We are not told what her destination might 
be, or why she wants to leave, but we can guess. She might want to visit the 
place of her father’s sister (i.e., the abode of Shiva and his wife, Nagaraju’s 
sister). Her only purpose in going there would be to form a marriage 
alliance. She wants her father to win the bets so that she can take the ship 
and go. But when her father loses and threatens to fight the seven sisters, 
Nalamaramma chastises him and reminds him of his kingly dharma. She 
does not want the ship any more. The seven sisters respond by offering her 
some of the festival items they have won, and she accepts. She is on her 
way to becoming a goddess, too, and just like the seven sisters, she is 
moved along in this process of transformation by changes in her relation- 
ship to her father. 

The relationship between father and daughter is crucial to the origin of 
Jalari goddesses. It begins in mutual desire and attraction, and with the 
realisation that the relationship cannot be sustained anxiety-free. It must 
be made into something else. In everyday life, daughters marry and leave 
home, just as fathers accept their departure and the arrival of their replace- 
ments, the daughters-in-law. A powerful desire is thus tamed by being 
redirected into conventional kinship relations—a favourite Jalari theme, 
and not unknown elsewhere (Obeyesekere 1981, 1990). But what would 
happen if it were left intact? Its power is too great to be contained by the 
conventional father—daughter relationship. That is why the relationship 
must be altered to reflect the daughters’ growing power and ability to 
exercise it independently of the father’s will. At the same time, father and 
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daughters remain closely connected. Only when the daughters are trans- 
formed into goddesses can the creative potential of this dynamic tension be 
fully realised. That is what the myth accomplishes. 

Immediately after they leave Nagarajupatnam the seven sisters take on 
new powers. They did not act like goddesses before, on their way to the 
island, but now they do. When they arrive in a new place, they demand 
worship from the inhabitants and, to demonstrate their power, they inflict 
the people with deadly diseases. Temples up and down the eastern coast of 
India are established. Occasionally the sisters encounter opposition from a 
local goddess, like Poleramma. The Jalaris say that new goddesses arrive 
from time to time even today. Local goddesses respond by trying to protect 
the village. Diviners (kanikis and patis) are called and the identity of the 
new goddess is established. The situation is always resolved by the incorpor- 
ation of the new goddess into the village pantheon. The myth refers to this 
process, simultaneously explaining the arrival of new goddesses, the 
appearance of new epidemic diseases, and the need for divinatory methods. 
Since two or three goddesses have ‘arrived’ in the Jalari village in living 
memory, the myth accounts for a situation the Jalaris know extremely 
well.” 

The myth is also a celebration of sororal cooperation and solidarity, 
which should not surprise us given the fact that Jalari sisters trade together 
in small cartels that dominate the markets in the vicinity of the fishing 
village. The only event that stands in the way is marriage. Sisters compete 
with each other for the children of their brothers, to be given in marriage to 
the sisters’ own children in cross-cousin alliance. The myth of the goddesses 
considered here excludes brothers, except for the younger brother (Potanna 
or Potu Raju) whom the sisters themselves create, so the problem of 
marriage competition cannot arise. Instead, the story explores the relation- 
ship between sisters when nothing at all exists to impede it—neither their 
own marriages nor the marriages of their children—and finds that it is 
extremely powerful. It may be the very thing which ties together the south 
Indian pantheon. 

The myth of the voyage is not just a fantasy, on the theme of sororal 
unity, however. It considers how unity can be elaborated by extension to 
other women related by (real or potential) marriage alliances. The seven 
sisters seek alliances with other women—Adi Shakti and Nalamaramma— 
both of whom stand in the category of sister-in-law. The problem in real 
life is that sisters-in-law can be dangerous, since their interests compete with 
the sisters’ own vis-a-vis the men who are the formers’ husbands and the 
latters’ brothers. But the myth solves this problem by eliminating marriage 
and marriageable men from the picture, except for Potanna who (for 


* The goddess Gatilamma arrived with the cholera epidemic of 1958, and the goddess 
Ramanamma arrived with outbreak of the last great incidence of smallpox in 1964. 
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reasons already considered) does not pose the same problem. Women are 
therefore free to unite and form groupings that are not divided by the 
conflicts that characterise sisters and sisters-in-law in ordinary life. 

For our purposes, the importance of the myth is the ambivalence of 
desire between fathers and daughters. Instead of dealing with this desire by 
repressing it, or transferring it onto other agents, the myth uses it as a 
source of dynamic energy, a power which can create. The Jalaris are not 
unique in harnessing such desires to make it the engine of creation. The 
ancient Hindu myth of creation is a case in point. Purusa begins the 
creation of the world in the process of pursuing and mating with his split- 
off female half. Jalari myth participates in a universe of meaning already 
rich in exploitation of this theme. What makes the Jalari case special is that 
it is shaped by the structures of Jalari kinship practices, especially the 
institution of cross-cousin marriage. 


IV 
Conclusion 


In studies of the South Asian family, the relationship between father and 
daughter seldom figures prominently, if at all. The same is true in studies 
of religion and mythology, despite increasing attention to the cultures of 
women (for instance, Harlan 1991) and repeated calls for new research on 
women’s psychological development (Kakar 1981; Kurtz 1992). To a great 
extent, the paucity of information reflects a long-standing bias whose most 
obvious historical exemplar is Totem and taboo. Freud conformed with the 
contemporary scholarly opinion, and agreed that the patriarchal monotheisms 
of the West represented more highly evolved religious traditions (Freud 
1950). All were created and sustained by sons who first supplant their 
father and then worship him, in totemic form. Religion is the social 
resolution of the crisis which on the individual level is known as the 
‘Oedipus complex’. Could the Oedipus complex be resolved differently, 
not by identification with the father, but with the mother, thus resulting in 
the preservation of the maternal-feminine as ego ideal? This is the question 
Kakar and others (for instance, Roland 1988) have answered positively, 
demonstrating that what Freud called the ‘negative resolution’ of the 
Oedipus complex in fact represents normal development in Hindu India, 
and explains the popularity and characteristics of the Hindu mother 
goddesses. 

To this extent, then, the bias informing Freud’s interpretation has been 
corrected by scholars who have understood the cross-cultural vicissitudes 
of the mother-son relationship. But this work has not gone far enough. It 
still reflects the tradition in which the son, and his relationships, is viewed 
as primary, and thus badly neglects the daughter and her relationships. I 
have chosen to focus on the relationship between fathers and daughters, in 
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part because I agree with the feminist psychoanalyst Nancy Chodorow 
(1978) that it represents an important human experience that does not 
simply mirror the relationship between mothers and sons. More than that, 
however, I have been led to consider it simply by virtue of the huge weight 
of ethnographic evidence from village south India. The story of the god- 
desses’ voyage, discussed here, is one of the most important, and certainly 
one of the most richly developed myths in the Jalari corpus. Its meanings 
depend entirely on the relationship between divine fathers and daughters, 
and really this should not surprise us. 

The reason is that although there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between social structures and mythological forms—psychological anthro- 
pologists gave up saying that a long time ago—the connection between 
them does exist. How odd it would be, then, if the exigencies of cross- 
cousin marriage and the sibling bond did not have something to do with 
configuring important religious myths. Daughters are greatly valued, and 
the celebrations which attend their birth are no less jubilant than those for 
sons. The relationship between fathers and daughters is close, and while 
fathers look forward to their daughters’ departure at the time of marriage, 
they also fear it. Daughters are a source of strength; their presence in the 
family, Jalari men say, strengthens it. Clearly there is fertile ground in the 
Jalari family for the growth of ambivalence, not just on the part of fathers, 
but daughters as well. 

It has long been noted that contradictions and their emotional, correlates, 
like ambivalence, may be at the heart of the religious experience (for 
instance, Otto 1923). It is therefore not surprising to find, at the very 
centre of a central Jalari myth, a contradiction which must remain 
unresolved—the contradiction in the desires of fathers and daughters, who 
both want continued unity but yet seek opportunities for separation. The 
myth of the goddesses’ voyage builds on this contradiction, and says, in 
essence, that their resolution mythologically is a potent source of creative 
power. Shakti itself (at least in this context) could be thought of as a kind of 
power partially derivative of ambivalence. Ambivalence gives birth to the 
goddesses, and of goddess traditions throughout the Jalari region of coastal 
south-eastern India. No doubt the same dynamic is present elsewhere in 
south India, and that is why this paper must end with a plea: more 
information is needed on goddess traditions in general, and on the relation- 
ships between women (both human and divine) and their fathers. 
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Ungendered atma, masculine virility 
and feminine compassion: Ambiguities in 
renunciant discourses on gender 


Meena Khandelwal 


Sannyasa generally represents itself and is represented by scholars as either ungendered or 
unambiguously masculine. Indeed, advaitic philosophy expects renouncers to transcend the 
body and ignore all social distinctions, while Brahmanic orthodoxy reveals its misogynous 
tendencies by restricting renunciation to elite men. What both perspectives share ts an assurnption 
that women must give up their femininity in order to renounce. I argue that the female 
renouncers I interviewed in Haridwar neither presented themselves as men nor as transcendent, 
ungendered beings. Rather, they likened themselves to fernale householders, both in the 
everyday problems they face in their interactions with men and in the ‘motherly’ qualities that 
make renunciation easier for women. Furthermore, hagiographic evidence seems to suggest that 
male renouncers may also become mothers. Thus, in spite of advaitic and Brahmamc statements to 
the contrary, sannyasa is not only highly gendered, but ıs sometimes gendered feminine. 


While in Haridwar conducting ethnographic research on female renunci- 
ation, I found that a common initial response of many male and female 
renouncers to my queries about the prevalence or legitimacy of sannyasinis 
(female renouncers)' was some remark about how, when it comes to 
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sannyasa (renunciation), there is no male and female.? At the same time, 
much of what people said and did implied that gender differences are 
indeed relevant, even elaborated, in the world of Hindu renunciation. 
Such contradictory messages about the relevance of gender are not simply 
a case of rhetoric denying what occurs in practice, for both perspectives are 
ideologically situated. This paper attempts to understand ambiguities in 
statements regarding, first, the relevance and, second, the content of 
renunciant gender imagery as expressed in sacred texts, hagiography and 
social life, by asking whether there are any differences in the social practice 
of male and female renouncers, in the way they represent themselves, and 
in the way they are represented by disciples. 


I 
Transcending gender:Atma, paramatma and sharir 


A sannyasini in whose ashram I lived for several months once narrated a 
story about an avadhut. An avadhut, she explained, is someone so spiritually 
advanced as to be unconscious (behosh) of the external world. There was 
one such holy man who spent much of his time meditating. One day, while 
seated in meditation, he decided that he should not eat anything with his 
own hand. Instead, he would eat only if someone came and put food in his 
mouth, otherwise he would go hungry. So a man used to come every day 
and feed kidney beans to this avadhut. He was so behosh that he defecated 
right there where he was sitting. One day the man decided to feed the 
avadhut some of his own faeces. When he did this, the holy man spat it out 
and exclaimed, ‘Yuck!’ “You see’, remarked the sannyasini, ‘if he was 
really behosh he would not even have known that he was eating faeces. But 
obviously, difference (bhed) still existed for him. This was a test (pariksha)’. 

It is said that renouncers seek to transcend the body (sharir), though 
doing so means more than simply ignoring physical needs, like eating or 
sleeping, and sensory distinctions, like that between the taste of kidney 
beans and the taste of faeces. It means ignoring social distinctions as well, 
between, say, rich industrialist and poor farmer, scholar and illiterate, 
saint and thief, man and woman, as these identities are attributes of the 
external body rather than the internal self or atma. Sharir is the locus of all 
personal attributes, including physical appearance, emotions, thoughts, 
desires, habits, likes and dislikes, attachments to particular persons, pride, 
and social characteristics such as caste and gender. It contains all those 
attributes, determined by the thoughts and deeds of previous lives (karma), 
which define a person for a particular lifetime. In contrast to sharir, the 


2 While it is extremely difficult to obtain statistics on the renunciant population, because of 
its anti-institutional and itinerant tendencies, most estimates place the number of female 
ascetics, rather than female renouncers specifically, at 10-15 per cent of the entire ascetic 
population (Denton 1991; Gross 1992; Narayan 1989; Ojha 1981). 
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inner atma is eternal and without attributes. Thus, in realising the true 
nature of the atma, a renouncer seeks to transcend all the particulars of a 
single lifetime that are inscribed within the body. Julia Leslie has used the 
metaphor of a nut to describe this conception of the person. “The kernel 
hidden inside is the transmigrating soul or self [her footnote], the essence 
or religious potential of the individual. The outer shell combines the 
circumstances of birth, personality, and all the existential trappings of a 
particular lifetime. Femaleness is evidently to do with “existence” not 
“essence” (Leslie 1983: 89). 

The philosophy of absolute monism or advaita vedanta, as propounded 
by the 9th century saint Shankaracharaya, holds sannyasa to be ungendered 
or, more accurately, a transcendence of all differences.’ Renouncers are 
expected not only to ignore differences among others but also, in their self- 
perception, to identify with their inner atma rather than their outer form 
and realise that the atma within each person is identical to the transcendent 
paramatma ‘out there’, that atma is simply paramatma embodied. This 
realisation is what constitutes liberation (moksha) according to advaita 
vedanta. It can be attained by breaking down the identification with the 
body through the practice of austerities. This ideal of discovering an 
ungendered identity deep within oneself is not specific to advaita vedanta 
but is a common element in Indian philosophies. 

The abstract philosophy of absolute monism is self-consciously expressed in 
the everyday behaviour and speech of contemporary renouncers when, for 
example, they ignore distinctions between purity and pollution by taking 
food from a low-caste household, claim to feel the pain of others as if it is 
their own, or announce that in sannyasa there is no male and female. One 
day I was sitting with a sannyasini, a female householder, and the latter’s 3- 
year-old daughter when a male sannyas? joined us, breaking the intimacy 
of our conversation. The sannyasini joked, ‘Swamiji, there is nothing but 
goddesses before you.’ To which he offered a very serious reply—‘No, 
before me is only me’*—suggesting that he saw only the atma within each of 
us and, by implication, that he was liberated. On another occasion, in 
response to my question about whether women are more oriented towards 
bhakti (loving devotionalism), this same sannyasi remarked that ‘Faith is 
not a feminine or masculine thing . . . . Sannyasa begins with meditation 
on atma, and for this, it is necessary that whatever nouns we have used to 
describe a person be ‘abolished. I am a man. I am a woman. I am a child. I 
am an old man, etc.’ This perspective represents the highest ideal, shared 
by all renouncers. Indeed, the most common evidence that disciples gave 


> Shankaracharaya is credited by historians of religion with organising Hindu renouncers 
into the Dashanami orders, thus giving Hindu ascetic practice its current institutional form. 

“ He was a young Dashanami renouncer and the head of the ashram where the sannyasini 
lived, though he, was not her guru. 

$ Nahin, mere samne men hi hun. 
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for the elevated spiritual status of their own gurus was that they treated 
everyone the same. 


H 
Coming back to earth: Brahmanical perspectives on 
the relevance of gender 


At the same time as sannyasa claims to be concerned with atma and 
paramatma rather than external forms, its ideology and practice are pervaded 
by distinctions of male and female. Thus, when people described particular 
renouncers as treating everyone equally, the evidence they offered almost 
always had to do with social categories of caste, wealth, national location 
(i.e., not favouring Western disciples for the money and prestige they 
confer upon their gurus), and education rather than gender. Gender distinc- 
tions seem to have a taken-for-granted relevance among sadhus, as they do 
in the larger Hindu society, despite explicit statements by celebrated 
female saints about their irrelevance. When male renouncers spoke to me 
of their female counterparts, whether to criticise or praise them, they often 
emphasised their femaleness. While this tendency may be explained, in 
part, as a response to my own research interests in female renunciation, it 
can be found in written works as well. For example, Anandamayi Ma is 
referred to as ‘the woman saint’ by Paramhansa Yogananda (1985: 447), 
and I often heard female renouncers referred to in this manner. At least as 
often, women are denigrated rather than glorified. Gender differences are 
institutionalised as well in the sense that many orders have separate residential 
areas for men and women or have separate seating areas for them. 

When gender differences are emphasised, their meanings may vary 
depending on whose perspective we are considering. The dominant per- 
spective, certainly in textual and arguably in contemporary renunciant 
discourse as well, is the misogynous thread inherent in the Brahmanical 
tradition. Alternative perspectives will be discussed later; for now, let us 
look at male elite perspectives and the ways in which they have influenced 
scholarship on renunciation. 

Sannyasa has its roots in an elite, Brahmanical tradition.‘ This tradition, 
with its fear of female sexuality and pollution, declares that only men are 


$ Shankaracharaya was a Brahman and admitted only Brahman men into his order Starting 
from the 13th century, around the time of Muslim invasions of north India, the Dashanami order 
Organised mostly low-caste men into separate groups of militant, weapon-carrying ascetics. While 
the ostensible purpose of this move was to protect Dashanami sannyasis and monasteries from 
Muslim attack, the actual purpose, according to Gross, was territorial acquisition and the 
consolidation of economic and political power (1992: 92). What is important to note here is 
that the establishment of militant branches resulted in asceticism as a lifestyle becoming 
legitimately available to a broader range of castes, even though the militant groups were still 
considered ‘impure’ in relationship to those scholarly orders which did not admit Shudras. 
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eligible to renounce. Women have been excluded from Sannyasa for a 
variety of reasons, including the ritual impurity attributed to menstruation 
and exclusion from vedic education and ritual (Young 1987: 66), a presumed 
disinclination for celibacy (Leslie 1989: 320-21), and social prohibitions on 
independent living for women (Olivelle 1984: 114). Moreover, women and 
gold, as renunciant symbols for lust and greed, are held to be the two 
things that can bring a renouncer (assumed to be male) down.’ 

Hostility towards women is not, as might be expected, limited to those 
explicitly institutionalist texts that prohibit women from being initiated, 
like the dharmashastras. O’Flaherty (1981) has noted that in the Shiva 
purana, Shiva himself, the patron deity of Hindu renouncers, shunned the 
goddess Parvati because of her femaleness. When Parvati was brought 
before him, Shiva exclaimed, 


This girl with her magnificent buttocks must not come near me. I insist 
upon this. Wise men know that a woman is the very form of Enchant- 
ment, especially:-a young woman, the destruction of ascetics. I am an 
ascetic, a yogi, so what need have J of a woman? An ascetic must never 
have contact with women (O’Flaherty 1981: 141). 


Similar statements are found in the upanishads as well, in spite of their 
general orientation toward advaita vedanta. As Olivelle (1992) has shown, 
there exists in sannyasa a deep-rooted fear and contempt of women for the 
desire they arouse in celibate men. That renunciant thought has been 
pervaded by what Olivelle calls gynophobia is evident in the following 
passages from the Yajnavalkya upanishad: 


With stylish hair and painted eyes, hard to touch but pleasing to the 

eyes, women are like the flame of sin and burn a man like straw. 
Burning even from afar, sweet and yet bitter, women indeed are the 

fuel of hellfire, both lovely and cruel (315: 316) (Olivelle 1992: 77). 


Olivelle has noted that the danger of lust does not die in old age, as the 
following excerpt from the Brhat-Samnyasa upanishad illustrates: ‘A wise 


All the women I met, at least those whose caste background could be discerned, were from 
the upper castes. This, of course, does not mean that all Sannyasinis are high caste (though a 
high percentage probably are) but that my position as a young woman researcher of high caste 
allowed me to meet only ‘respectable’ sannyasinis. With regard to class, educational level, 
and urban-tural location, I found much diversity. Most Sannyasinis I met, however, came 
from religious families in which there was significant contact with sadbus. Many also experi- 
enced some sort of dissatisfaction with family life, though they are extremely reluctant to 
discuss such matters because they feel it raises doubts, and unfairly so, about the legitimacy of 
their renunciation. $ 

7 Tantra and bhakti, in part because they do not see celibacy as a requirement for 
liberation, have been much more congenial to female gurus than has sannyasa. 
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man, though he may be very old, should not place his confidence even in 
very old women: an old piece of cloth sticks to even very old patched 
garments’ (270) (Olivelle 1992: 77). 

Women are seen not merely as attractive creatures but as evil seductresses 
who actively tempt men, pulling them from the path of virtue. In addition 
to tempting celibates with sexual pleasures, women represent all the emo- 
tional attachments and material comforts of household life (Gold 1992: 
323; Leslie 1989: 321). 

My own research indicates that the uncharitable views about women 
expressed in a range of religious texts are held by many contemporary male 
renouncers as well. One elderly sannyasini called Baiji? told me how 
depressed she became when, during her youth, she asked a forest-dwelling 
sannyasi if a woman could ever become a yogi, and the answer was, 
‘Never.’ She also described the controversy which erupted among the 
renunciant community in her area when she asked to be initiated. Her 
guru, despite opposition from many prominent sadhus, finally agreed to 
initiate her but refused to shave her head (tonsure generally being part of 
the rite), because he could not touch a woman. In the early days of my 
research, I incurred the wrath of one elderly Dashanami sannyasi simply by 
raising the subject of female renunciation. He wanted to know why I was 
asking him about sannyasinis since he was not one himself and since, from 
his point of view, there were none. It is abundantly clear that, for many 
contemporary renouncers, the recognition of gender differences has a 
taken-for-granted validity that requires no justification.’ 


wm 
Contradictory renunciant discourses and previous scholarship 


Renunciant practice and ideology uphold an ideal of transcending all 
worldly distinctions on the one hand, and spew gynophobic rhetoric on the 
other. I am not the first to point out sannyasa’s contradictory stances 
toward the observation of social distinctions. Nevertheless, most scholarship 
on sannyasa, focusing exclusively on one or the other of these perspectives, 
has tended to portray its subject as either ungendered or unambiguously 


* Baiji, a Brahman by birth, was from a staunch Arya Samaj family. She was initiated into a 
Dashanami order and is considered rather ‘orthodox’ by her peers, though she refuses to 
identify herself as following any particular religious tradition. She is a guru with many 
householder disciples but no renunciant disciples. 

’ I found that renouncers who observed caste distinctions usually feel the need to provide 
some explanation; this was not the case with gender. 

© See Masson (1976: 611, n. 4) for a mention of contradictory attitudes toward caste and 
Olivelle (1977: 31-33) for a discussion of different ideas about appropriate prerequisites for 
mitiation, whether relating to an mternal disposition of detachment or an external attribute of 
social class. Also, see Gold (1992: 319) for similar observations about gender. Tripati (1978) 
mentions that both hatred and glorification of women are found among sadhus. 
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masculine. Some authors have failed to account for female asceticism 
either by simple omission or by analytical categories that render it invisible. 
For example, sannyasa has been placed outside of society in a realm where 
social distinctions such as gender and caste are presumed to be irrelevant 
(Dumont 1980: 273; Wadley 1977: 129). In a critique of Dumont’s definition 
of renunciation as essentially the rejection of caste society, Burghart (1983) 
has shown that some renouncers not only observe caste regulations in 
social practice but also uphold them in ideology. Similarly, a model that 
explicitly or implicitly places sannyasa outside the world of gender distinc- 
tions may reflect one renunciant ideal based on an adyvaitic vision of the 
ungendered atma but it fails to account for the ambiguities and complexities 
of renunciant thought and social life. 

While some scholars have portrayed sannyasa as ungendered, others 
have defined it as synonymous with masculinity. In her work on the temple 
dancers of Orissa, Marglin (1985: 19) rightly points out that Hindu women 
are associated with auspiciousness and that the wife’s role is to maintain 
the well-being of the household through procreative sexuality and feeding. . 
Marglin may go too far, however, in pointing to the renouncer as a 
counterpart to the feminine realm of auspiciousness. The renouncer is 
defined here as a man who is unrelated to a woman and removed as much 
as possible from everything evoked by the word auspicious. There is no 
place for the female renouncer in this analysis unless we assume, as I think 
Marglin does, that a ‘woman cannot become a renouncer, a seeker of salva- 
tion but must first be reborn as a man before she can undertake that quest, 
since the stage of the renouncer is only open to twice-born men (Manu VI: 
37, 40); women being all sudras are only once-born’ (Marglin 1985: 20). 

Not all authors have been blind to the phenomenon of female renunci- 
ation. Some scholars of Hindu sannyasa have mentioned the existence of 
female initiates as an empirical reality (Ghurye 1964; Oman 1903; Sinha 
and Saraswati 1978). A few have directly addressed female renunciation, 
or female asceticism more generally, in the sense that they have gone 
beyond simply admitting its empirical reality and have attempted to under- 
stand its significance for gender constructions in the domain of sannyasa. 
In this literature there has been a tendency to suggest that female domesti- 
city and renunciation are opposed, or even that female ascetics gain legiti- 
macy by taking on male attributes.” For example, Denton’s welcome essay 
on the varieties of female asceticism argues that sannyasinis move freely in 
the world and thereby ‘renounce their ritually constructed femininity’ 


1 A notable exception is an essay by Clementin-Ojha on female ascetism in Benares. She 
suggests that female ascetics retain the spirit of Hindu womanhood in their emphasis on seva 
(service) but offers no further elaboration (1988: 36). For a fascinating account of women 
who, as ‘living satis’, combine ascetic and wifely goals, see Courtright (1995). Also see 
Hancock (1995) for an analysis of the relationship between ascetic and domestic worlds for 
female devotees who pursue their religious goals while remaining wives. 
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(1991: 231). ‘[T]he woman who rejects or renounces householdership does 
not simply enter an alternate lifestyle, but embraces a set of values profoundly 
different from those of the ideal wife and mother in Hindu society’ (ibid.: 
218). In an essay on celibate women in the Himalayas, Phillimore cites 
evidence that the clothing and hairstyles of female ascetics often resemble 
those of their male peers to support a similar conclusion. ‘In short,’ writes 
Phillimore, ‘the idiom of maleness appears to be an important and recurring 
feature of the way that female asceticism is rendered visible and legitimate 
among Hindus’ (1991: 340). 

It is not wrong to say that women who renounce must also give up their 
femininity but, as feminist and postmodern scholars have stressed, we must 
always ask the question: Whose perspective is this? In this case, it is clearly 
that of male-oriented Brahmanical Hinduism. The notion that a woman 
must be reborn a man before she can renounce worldly life is clearly 
expressed in the dharmashastras and is not limited to textual authorities or 
to orthodox renunciant orders, for even the reform-minded saint Rama- 
krishna is reported to have said, ‘If a woman embraces Sannyasa, she is 
certainly not a woman, she is really a man’ (King 1984: 77). From this point 
of view, sannyasa is gendered masculine, and thus a woman must become 
masculine before renouncing, or face vilification. 

Thus far I have argued that the doctrine of advaita vedanta holds sannyasa 
to be ungendered and Brahmanical ideology holds it to be unambiguously 
masculine. The problem with either one of these representations of sannyasa 
is that they fail to recognise the possibility that sannyasa is sometimes 
gendered feminine—not only by women but by men as well. I examine 
below women’s own reflections about being both female and renouncers to 
argue that, rather than giving up their femininity when they take sannyasa, 
they become mothers. In the following section, I further argue that ethno- 
graphic and hagiographical evidence suggests that two alternative models 
of male saintliness exist; sometimes they become the embodiment of 
masculinity and sometimes of motherhood. 


IV 
Everyday obstacles and spiritual advantages: Reflections 
on being a female renouncer 


One way to make sense of sannyasinis is to turn them into men, as some 
Hindu ascetics and Western scholars have done. However, feminist scholars 
(Bynum 1987, 1992; Leslie 1989) caution us not to take what men have said 
about women in sacred texts to reflect the opinion of women themselves. I 
believe that if we listen closely to what sannyasinis say about being both a 
woman and a renouncer, we hear divergences from Brahmanical opinions 
that they must become men. I argue, on the basis of conversations with 
sannyasinis from diverse sectarian backgrounds, that women who have 
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renounced the traditional feminine occupations of marriage and family for 
the pursuit of spiritual goals continue to identify themselves as women and, 
more specifically, as mothers.” 

My general claim is that the sannyasinis I met do not see themselves as 
men in any profound way. Women need not become men, either symbolic- 
ally or literally through rebirth, in order to renounce worldly life. While 
they sometimes, like their male counterparts, express the advaitic goal of 
transcending gender, their speech and behaviour seem to indicate that they 
see themselves as women. One elderly Dashanami sannyasini I met began 
our interview by warning me not to ask about male and female, ‘because a 
sannyasini is supposed to rise above these problems’, and then proceeded 
to elaborate on the difficulties women face, from the perils of lustful gurus 
to the necessity of finding a safe place to sleep every night. It can be said 
that transcending gender is an ideal, but a very abstract one that often 
seems to have little bearing on the everyday lives of renouncers. While 
sannyasinis turn their back on marriage, sexuality, amusements, and other 
worldly activities so closely associated with Hindu femininity (and I do not 
wish to underestimate the radical nature of this move), they do not renounce 
femininity per se. On the contrary, the sannyasinis I met saw themselves as 
maintaining, even perfecting, other qualities associated with female house- 
holders.” 

My more specific claim is that there are two layers of meaning in the 
ways that sannyasinis liken themselves to female householders. At one 


2 The material in this paper was collected during eighteen months (1989-91) of ethnographic 
research m Haridwar, north India, focusing on sannyasmis of diverse sectarian backgrounds. 
They were mostly high caste and ‘respectable’. Some were orthodox and others had bhakti 
and tantnic influences. The interviews were, unless otherwise indicated, conducted in Hindi 
and translated by myself with the assistance of Prem Bhandari. 

3 My conclusion resonates with those of Ramanujan and Hawley regarding Hindu holy 
women in history and myth. Ramanujan has shown how the lives of women saints have 
differed from those of their male counterparts, who must undergo a conversion or change in 
sexual identity. ‘Women, by contrast, may continue to identify with their mothers. The 
woman saint may fight the male husband, priest, and elder; she may love a male god. But she 
remains feminine, and in her love poetry she rejoices intensely in this identity’ (Ramanujan 
1986: 324). Hawley has argued that because Hindu women are not given a second, cultural 
birth (into twice-born status) to complement the one nature has provided, they do not need to 
renounce their identities to the same extent that men do. ‘They are perceived in Hindu 
tradition as already close to the intimacy and naturalness of spirit that it is the purpose of 
bhakn (loving devotion) to cultivate’ (Hawley 1986: 238). 

Because the female figures described by Hawley and Ramanujan are firmly positioned in 
the bhakt tradition, which 1s recognised as a particularly feminised form of worship, we might 
expect them to rejoice in their femininity: The sannyasinis who are the focus of this paper, 
however, have been initiated into a clearly elitist, androcentric, often misogynous, tradition 
and may or may not explicitly espouse bhakti religiosity. It is, thus, more surprising to find 
that they too emphasise their femininity, albeit the motherly rather than the erotic aspects. 
For a convincing discussion of how Indian femininity is expansive enough to legitumate female 
political leadership, see Sunder Rajan (1993). 
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level, their reminiscences and casual remarks betray a confrontation with 
many of the same everyday concerns and experiences of female house- 
holders. While these obstacles are not imbued with spiritual significance, 
they are thought to make renunciation especially difficult for women by 
creating pragmatic concerns about living and moving among sadhus. At 
another level, certain feminine qualities are thought to have great spiritual 
significance in that they make renunciation easier for women. 


Vv 
Obstacles: Pollution, family pressure, male hostility and lust 


Sannyasinis see themselves as facing a myriad of problems in renunciant 
life, specifically because of their femaleness. For them, gender remains a 
reality (issue) in everyday life. The Brahmanical notion that female bodies 
are in a constant state of pollution because of menstruation certainly 
affects sannyasinis of child-bearing age. One young sannyasini of the Giri 
Dashanami order told me that her sect prohibited female renouncers from 
reciting the gayatri mantra, a vedic hymn. ‘Only men can recite the gayatri 
mantra,’ she said, ‘because there is a certain tone (svar) that only men 
have. Ladies do not possess this thing, so the mantra becomes impure.’ 
Uma Bharati is a sannyasini-cum-politician who began delivering religious 
lectures at age 8.“ Now in her thirties, she recalls in a magazine interview 
how some holy men refused to share the stage with her because she was 
female. Once, when she began a lecture with the sacred sound ‘Om’, a 
respected Shankaracharaya objected, saying, ‘Hey, you girl, you have no 
right to say “Om”! She says that at first she was shocked but that, after 
regaining her composure, she retorted, ‘I am surprised that an 11-year-old- 
girl looks like a woman to you. And a sadhu who discriminates between 
men and women himself has no right to say “Om”! (Savvy 1991: 17). This 
exchange also illustrates the point that even when sannyasinis face miso- 
gynous attitudes, the advaitic emphasis on transcending differences provides a 
moral platform from which to counter them. 

‘Another concern voiced by many sannyasinis, particularly if they were 
young at the time of taking sannyasa, is some degree of opposition from 
their families, ranging from impassioned attempts at persuasion to outright 
condemnation. While family pressure to marry is almost certainly exerted 
upon men as well, it is thought to be both more intense and more universal 
for women.” One Dashanami sannyasini told me that in her adolescence 


“ Uma Bharati comes from a poor, if high-caste, farming family and has had little in the 
way of formal education. Although she had not been formally initiated into sannyasa, at the 
time of our meeting she wore ochre robes, intended to be initiated, and was generally 
perceived as a sannyasini. 

3 That women face such opposition from families provides clear evidence against economic 
explanations that say women take sannyasa because they cannot find husbands. Only two 
women I met indicated that there was no family opposition, and their cases are illuminating. 
One, an orphan, was being cared for by an elderly and poor grandmother; the other was the 
youngest of eight sisters. 
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she corresponded with a swami but kept it secret from hér parents because 
if they found out they would have said, ‘Oh, this girl is going to become a 
sannyasint and would have locked her up in a room. Anand Mata, who left 
her husband of over a decade to take sannyasa, described how difficult it 
was for her family to accept this decision, not only because of their 
Gandhian belief that social service was superior to renunciation, but also 
because she was a woman.” e 


When I decided to follow this path, there were many attempts to 
dissuade me. In Hindu society a woman is always supposed to do what 
her father, husband or son wants her to do, and she is never supposed to 
be independent . . . . The very idea that she would do something other 
than what society expects of her is difficult for people to accept... . 
Being free means ‘I'll choose my own path and won’t put up with any 
interference from you.’ For a woman to declare this—and I was a 
married woman . . . it was a real shock to both my parents and of course 
to my in-laws. A woman’s parents will try and understand, but her in- 
laws never will; they will take it as open revolt . . . . When they were 
convinced of my determination and courage, my relatives finally accepted 
it and blessed me. 


While family opposition was often motivated by loving concern, sannya- 
sinis described to me a different kind of disapproval from male peers. The 
experiences of Baiji who, while elderly at the time of our meeting, had 
taken sannyasa at a young age offers just one example. Her request to be 
initiated prompted a controversy in the local renunciant population. Her 
guru agreed to initiate her but then changed his mind when other prominent 
sadhus in the area expressed their disapproval; he promised to have the 
ceremony performed by another sadhu. Eventually, after a battle of wills, 
he gave in when she stubbornly refused to be initiated by anyone else. Still, 
during the ritual he would not shave her head (which is part of the rite) 
since it was his rule to refrain from touching women, so she had to perform 
this ritual act herself. Never having used a razor before, she cut herself 
and, in her own words, ‘blood was all over the place’. A bloody tonsure is 
just one example of the perils of being a woman living among sadhus. 
Years later, when Baiji was performing austerities in a Himalayan town, 


* Anand Mata offered a fascinating explanation for her childless state. As a young married 
women, she founded a school for girls based on Gandhian ideals. Though she and her 
husband managed the school together, she earned a higher salary as the school’s principal. 
Focused on social activism, on her young pupils, and on the orphaned niece and nephew she 
and her husband raised, Anand Mata did not crave children of her own. She expressed her 
willingness to have children if her husband desired them, but only on the condition that he 
earn enough money to support the family so she could stay home. He insisted that children 
were unimportant to hun. Much later, when she became increasingly involved in meditation, 
he suddenly began to express a strong desire for children. At that point she knew that he 
wanted a family only to bind her to him, so she refused 
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hostile male renouncers threw stones at her cottage to intimidate her. Her 
guru, she said, wọuld stand outside the door to keep guard while she 
meditated inside. 

Sannyasinis’ voices seem to indicate that the one thing that continually 
reminds them that they are women is a feeling of general vulnerability to 
violence and exploitation (brashtachar). Anand Mata, though in her fifties, 
never sleeps with her bedroom doors open, even during the stifling heat of 
summer when a breeze would be welcome, and she was cautioned not to 
walk along the Ganges alone, even in the morning. Another young ascetic, 
a brahmacharini (celibate student) rather than a sannyasini, lived in a 
cottage with her spiritually-inclined father rather than alone.” Uma Bharati 
has an elder brother who remained unmarried so that he could act as her 
escort on lecture tours. She once said of him, ‘He protects me from the 
dangers in life and even from men’ (Savvy 1991: 15). Sannyasinis certainly 
enjoy greater autonomy regarding life-decisions and may also have more 
freedom of movement when compared to female householders. Still, my 
findings indicate that it is difficult to separate the effect of age from the 
effect of ascetic status on their mobility and that when they do travel it is 
more often with companions rather than alone. It appears that Denton 
(1991: 231) may have overestimated the extent to which Sannyasinis travel 
freely in the world, for most seem to prefer the security of an ashram to the 
perils of life on the move. 

Local wisdom has it that women must protect themselves not only from 
violence perpetrated by strangers but also from the sexual advances of 
their own gurus and peers. The theme of lecherous men that pervades 
Sannyasinis’ comments is one area where the views of women seem to 
diverge radically from Brahmanical opinions which tend to portray women 
as creatures of lust." Indeed, as noted by Leslie, one reason men have 
expected women to be only wives and mothers is that their essential 
sexuality was thought to conflict with the demands of renunciation (1989: 
320-21). 

While most female renouncers seem to prefer the safety of an ashram to 
the prescribed life of constant wandering, there are exceptions. I did meet 
a 60-year-old Dashanami sannyasini who spent most of her time wandering 
alone. She travelled to major pilgrimage centres by train, bus, or even on 
foot, but was always careful to find a safe place to sleep at night. She began 
our interview (in English) by emphasising that if someone has a firm desire 
for sannyasa, nothing can stop them. 


” On the subject of female ascetics living under male protection, Oman gives an account of 
one such woman who lived in a cave with her father but continued living there alone after his 
death (1903: 245). 

" The lecherous ascetic is a common theme ın Hindu popular culture and provides critical 
commentary on Brahmanical self-representations For more on popular suspicions about the 
character of ascetics and yogis, see Bloomfield (1924), Gold (1992) and Narayan (1989). 
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But for a woman it is harder because there are more obstacles . . . . I 
managed because I had Gurudev who looked after me. It will be very 
difficult for a woman if she is fearful or young. A woman must always be 
careful about travelling or living alone or going out.at night; she must 
always find a safe place to sleep... . She must not wander or live 
alone; it is difficult and dangerous. She must be careful of men in robes, 
whether guru, fellow disciples or whomever. She must keep a distance 
because if she gets too close she will always find lust in them... . 
Few women are strong enough to go alone in the world. It is better to 
go to a senior sadhvi (holy woman) for guidance. I went alone from age 
sixteen, but I had a good guru. At one point I wanted to go North alone, 
but he said to stay at the ashram and do my sadhana until I was older. I 
am now fifty-eight and when I reflect I sometimes marvel at the risks I 
took in my youth. I would not advise any youngster to go this path. 


It is clear that an ochre robe does not in itself provide an escape from the 
everyday concerns of being a woman in north India. In recognition of this, 
all sannyasinis live cautiously and many seek the protection of a male or 
female guru. While living under the protection of a guru, even if male, 
rather than a kin member represents a significant straying from social 
expectations, it also suggests limits to female independence. I met one 
Western sannyasini who was exceptional in that, after her guru’s death, she 
chose to live alone in an isolated cave. She had faced many hardships over 
the years and once was attacked and beaten by a man wielding a steel rod. 
Even after this incident, she refused to live under the protection of a man 
or an ashram, choosing instead to ensure her own safety by importing two 
enormous, European Alsatian guard dogs whose ferocious appearance was 
enhanced by the spiked collars they wore to protect them from tigers. Not 
only do most sannyasinis seek some sort of protection, but they also 
discourage other women from following their example.” This has been 
interpreted as a sign that female ascetics tend to uphold orthodox values 
(Clementin-Ojha 1988: 36). I suggest that the tendency to deter other 
women from taking sannyasa should be seen, at least in part, as a pragmatic 
response to the experiences of everyday life. Furthermore, since it is 
considered improper for sadhus of either sex to recruit disciples, the 
tendency of sannyasinis. to discourage other women from following their 
example may be seen by their own peers as a sign of saintly authenticity 
rather than of orthodoxy. It may be that their tendency to see themselves 
as exceptions reduces the threat they pose to patriarchal society, but this 
does not necessarily mean they are motivated by orthodox values about the 
proper place of women. Whether or not sannyasinis are orthodox, and by 


? For an ethnographic account of an aggressively proselytising order of female ascetics, see 
Babb (1984, 1987). 
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whose reckoning, is a complex question that requires more attention than I 
can give here. 

Allowing for exceptions, such as the occasional sannyasini who takes on 
a masculine name or dress, most of these women neither behave like men 
nor think of themselves as men. Their tales of treachery indicate that when 
they do act like their male peers by wandering alone, living alone, or 
exposing their bodies, they are likely to raise suspicions about their character 
and put their safety at risk. Some choose to take this risk, but most do not. 
They behave much more like women than like men. 

Furthermore, when we do see sannyasinis taking on male attributes, we 
must ask whether they imbue these actions with spiritual importance rather 
than assume that they do. Bynum has pointed out that, while male bio- 
graphers of Christian women saints of the medieval period were fascinated 
by female cross-dressing, the male dress adopted by these women saints 
was, for the women themselves, less a religious symbol than a social 
mechanism used to escape marriage or to travel safely (1992: 38). As 
Bynum stresses elsewhere, all symbols, even that of a woman in male 
dress, arise from the experience of gendered users. ‘It is not possible ever 
to ask How does a symbol—any symbol—mean? without asking For whom 
does it mean?’ (1986: 3). Women wore male dress in the world for the 
purpose of accomplishing certain goals (occasionally even religious goals), 
but in the safety of a cloister they did not use ‘acquiring maleness’ as a 
spiritual symbol (Bynum 1992: 171).While the social obstacles faced by 
sannyasinis are an ever-present subtext in their remarks, these are mentioned 
in a matter-of-fact manner and given little spiritual importance. For example, 
prohibitions on reciting certain vedic hymns might be dismissed as andro- 
centric and limitations on mobility accepted simply as pragmatic accom- 
modations to imperfect social institutions. In spite of the impact they might 
have on women’s lives, neither are imbued with religious Significance. 


VI 
Motherhood: Expressions of compassionate love 


If sannyasinis noted the disadvantages of being female, they also deliberately 
and self-consciously pointed to the maternal qualities that make renunciation 
easy for women. In order to illustrate this, I highlight the interrelated 
themes of emotional intimacy, food and scolding as expressions of com- 
passionate love. I detect in women’s comments regarding the path of 
renunciation an emphasis on the moral and spiritual strengths of being a 
woman, and specifically a mother. Though a minority of female renouncers 
have actually had children of their own, those of mature age tend to 
identify themselves as mothers. Anand Ma, for example, recalled the 
ecstasy (anand) she felt when, during her initiation ceremony, the word ma 
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(mother) was included in her new name because it showed that, even 
though she was not literally a mother, her guru perceived the quality of 
motherhood in her. These women also tend to be represented as mothers 
by disciples. Terms of address are one of the most obvious indications that 
female renouncers are symbolic if not literal mothers. Mataji (respected 
mother) is an almost universal term of address for mature sannyasinis and 
may be replaced with the more intimate form ma. In contrast, the most 
common terms of address for male renouncers have meanings such as 
‘master’ (swami) and ‘great king’ (maharaj), which emphasise the qualities 
of dominance and paternal authority. 

A male renouncer may also be called by an affectionate and paternal 
term of address such as baba. Even so, the relationship with a paternal 
figure, whether loving or authoritarian, cannot be symmetrical to that with 
an intimate and nurturing mother, as illustrated by one sannyasini’s com- 
ments on the significance of terms of address. 


Male renouncers are called ‘swam? but even a swami has a mother. 
‘Swami’ means one who controls but even those who have control in 
society have their own mothers. No religion has called its female 
renouncers ‘swamis’ because women by nature are not controllers; 
rather, they are personifications of surrender. They are called ‘Ma’ or 
‘Mothers’ or ‘Mother Superior’. 


The asymmetry in terms of address for male and female renouncers 
seems to mirror the differences in their relationships with female disciples. 
Rules of social distance between the sexes are sometimes relaxed but never 
completely ignored by sadhus, so female disciples often maintain a respect- 
ful.distance from male gurus. Admittedly, religious discipleship does allow 
for unusual, physical intimacies (such as massaging the feet) between 
female disciples and male gurus, and the sexual implications of such 
intimacies are somewhat diffused if the guru is very elderly or infirm. In 
general, though, while physical contact between male gurus and female 
devotees does occur, it is often viewed with suspicion, and the mere 
mention that a particular guru surrounds himself with female devotees or 
allows them to massage his body is taken as a criticism. In contrast, 
relationships between a female guru and her female followers have no 
constraints on physical expressions of devotion. I believe that women are 
also likely to speak more openly to a female guru than to a male guru, 
either because there is less embarrassment in speaking intimately with 
another woman, especially in matters of sexuality, or because they presume 
that she will show more understanding and sympathy for the problems 
women face at home. Moreover, women might prefer to confide in a 
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sannyasini rather than turn to other female family members simply because 
women’s problems are often embedded in those same household relation- 
ships. Thus, as renouncers, sannyasinis are relative outsiders to the webs of 
family relationships in which women’s problems tend to be embedded. It is 
this unusual combination of being women and renouncers that makes 
sannyasinis so valued as providers of advice.” 

One implication of this dual status is that householder women come to 
sannyasinis for advice specifically because they are like mothers rather than 
actual mothers. A real mother or mother-in-law may have family interests 
that conflict with those of her daughter or daughter-in-law. In this respect, 
a sannyasini’s lack of actual kin association to a female disciple may be part 
of the reason that the relationship is so valued. So, at least with respect to 
their roles as advisors to female householders, sannyasinis are at the same 
time motherly and better than real mothers. Anand Mata, for example, 
refused to take on disciples of her own, yet women of all ages sought her 
help in dealing with problems ranging from exploitation at work to marital 
discontent. The following story, paraphrased from Anand Mata’s telling, 
poignantly illustrates the kind of situation that might lead a young woman 
to take her problems to a sannyasini rather than to a male guru or her own 
mother. 

A local girl named Sushila was married at age 17. When she arrived at 
her marital home and realised that her new in-laws intended to put her to 
work as a prostitute, she ran away and arrived back home in tears. She told 
her father, but no one else, what had happened and threatened to commit 
suicide if he sent her back there. He promised not to. She began working in 
the family’s shop, which was fairly unusual in those days. One day, Anand 
Mata walked by and, seeing this girl sitting in the shop, smiled at her. 
Sushila went home that day and told her parents that she had seen some 
Mataji on the street whom she really liked. Her mother told her to invite 
the Mataji over next time she saw her. This is how Anand Mata came to 
know the family. After a couple of years the father died. The mother 
wanted Sushila to return to her in-law’s place, but she refused and eventu- 
ally obtained a divorce. Anand Mata used to tell Sushila to marry again, 
but her mother opposed this idea. She knew a boy whom she thought was 
perfect for Sushila, and the girl also knew him. Anand Mata advised her to 
get to know the boy better, even offering suggestions on how to go about 
doing this. She also stressed the importance of hiding the affair from her 


%2 Here I am looking at the contrast between a male and female guru from the point of 
view of female spiritual seekers. A more complete analysis, which cannot fit into the limited 
space here, would also consider the gender of the disciple. Since sons and daughters have 
different relationships with their mother, we would expect that men and women would have 
somewhat different relationships with a female guru-mother. See Kakar (1982: 142) for an 
insightful contrast between the relationships that male and female disciples (sons and daughters) 
have with their male gurus. 
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family, since her younger sister was'still unmarried. Eventually Sushila and 
the boy did get married and, by Anand Mata’s reckoning at least, are now 
very happy. 

In this story, the girl found support in Anand Mata regarding a problem 
that she could not take to her own mother. As one middle-aged woman 
said of her guru, ‘She is a mother to me—?nore than a mother’ (emphasis 
hers). Householder women visit female renouncers in search of solutions 
to mundane problems, guidance in meditation or other religious matters, 
and meaning in times of crisis. I suggest that it is because of their dual 
position, as women (like mothers) and renouncers (unlike mothers), that 
Sannyasinis are so intimately involved in the lives of other women. This 
intimacy increases their legitimacy as gurus. 

Emotional intimacy is seen as opposed to renunciation (whether it is, in 
fact, is another issue). It is also viewed as more maternal than paternal. 
Thus, the intimate relationships sannyasinis have with householder women 
can be interpreted as one aspect of their maternal ethos. In the tale 
recounted by Gold, we learn that king Barthari is angry with his daughter 
but that ‘the flames of love are greater in a mother’ (1992: 100). One can 
also note the prevalence of anecdotes about actual fathers who disown 
their children for moral transgressions, while the mothers keep up the 
relationship. Kakar suggests an association between fatherliness and distance 
and further notes the importance of ‘feminine’ powers of nurturance, 
warmth, concern, intuitive understanding and relatedness, for the healing 
encounter (1982: 59).” 

In addition to the emotional closeness and accessibility expressed by 
terms of address, food is another area in which sannyasinis. act like mothers. 
In her study of Hindu temple dancers, Marglin (1985) has pointed to 
procreative sexuality and feeding as realms which define Hindu femininity. 
While sannyasinis renounce procreative sexuality, they may wholeheartedly 
embrace the role of food provider so central to motherhood (and so 
removed from renunciation). During my very first interview with one 
sannyasini I was surprised when, in the midst of a lecture about the virtues 
of motherly love, she jumped up and exclaimed, ‘Speaking of which, I 
haven’t even fed my children coffee yet! Interview is finished for today; 
now it is time for coffee.’ Baiji was a 70-year-old guru with her own ashram 
and many followers. Like a loving mother, Baiji would not only plan and 
help prepare the meals served in her ashram but generally saw to it that 
everyone else was fed before she took her own food. This habit of eating 
last, which inverts the standard practice regarding gurus and disciples, was 
interpreted by Baiji’s followers as an expression of maternal love and 
saintly authenticity. A first-time visitor once likened Baiji’s ashram to a 


21 The question of whether female renouncers are more likely than their male counterparts 
to practise healing is an interesting one for further ethnographic research. 
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home and Baiji herself to the lady of the house, because of her large key 
ring and because she was always busy supervising the cooking and distri- 
bution of food. She also did much of the actual work herself. Baiji was 
acutely aware of this irony and often, as we laboured over a huge mound of 
uncut raw potatoes or cabbage, she would turn to me and remark, ‘What 
sort of work do sadhus do? The work of householders.’ 

Both male and female renouncers may be obsessed with food but in 
different ways.” While renouncers are typically the takers (in the form of 
alms) rather than the givers of food, most female renouncers I met displayed 
a marked concern for feeding people. The women would invite me over for 
meals that they themselves had prepared and insist that I eat with enjoy- 
ment until satiated. The male renouncers I met displayed no such tenden- 
cies; they also seemed more comfortable in the position of eating food 
(usually prepared by someone else) before an audience of visitors. For 
example, two companions and I went to visit one swami and, finding him in 
the midst of a meal, sat down silently and respectfully in front of him to 
wait. He nodded to acknowledge our presence without even breaking 
momentum and, after a while, instructed the young man serving him to 
offer us the grapes that had been placed beside his plate. Each of us, 
viewing the fruit as prasad (blessed food) rather than ordinary food, took a 
single grape and popped it into our mouths. The swami noted sullenly that 
we had each taken only one grape, but he did not insist that we have more. 
All holy people distribute food in the form of prasad. Those with their own 
ashrams may also orchestrate the large-scale, ritualised feeding of sadhus 
(bhandara) as a form of charity, service or virtuous activity. But for women 
such as Baiji the food itself—its nutritional value, quantity and taste—was 
a matter of such concern that feeding people was more than simply the 
distribution of prasad. They are more personally involved with food. A 
stunning example is Swami Yogananda’s description of the non-eating 
female saint who loves to cook and feed people (1985: 460)! For male 
sadhus the role of being fed is consistent with their identities as both male 
and renouncer. Female sadhus, by contrast, seem to be very comfortable in 
the quintessentially female role of feeding people and, more importantly, 
self-consciously interpret their feeding as motherly.” But because they are 
saints the food they offer is never ordinary; it carries both the physical and 
emotional nourishment of ordinary food and the spiritual power of prasad. 


2 An emphasis on controlling the appetite, for both mothers and renouncers, may be 
related to obsession with food. The influence of ayurvedic medicine on Sannyasa may also 
have something to do with the concern for the quality, quantity and timing of what is 
consumed. : 

P This may not be true of female renouncers who live an itinerant rather than settled 
lifestyle. I did not meet enough of these wandering women during my research to generalise 
about their relationship to food. 
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In combination with this emphasis on providing food, sannyasinis see it 
as their prerogative and even their duty to scold people when necessary. 
This is neither to deny that male gurus also scold their disciples nor to insist 
on gender differences in the actual act of scolding. Maternal and paternal 
scoldings are not necessarily different, except that the latter may be more 
likely to carry a threat of violence. My point is that female gurus self- 
consciously interpret these scoldings as expressions of intimacy and motherly 
love. Anand Mata would offer frequent criticism and advice to the swami 
who managed the ashram in which she lived, and she would often preface 
her remarks by saying, ‘Since I am your mother, I can also scold you.’ On 
various occasions, a sannyasini might reprimand a servant for being lazy, a 
devotee for failing to discipline his or her own children, a foreign anthro- 
pologist for some social blunder, or even a male priest for neglecting his 
ritual duties. 

One evening the resident priests at Baiji’s ashram completed their devo- 
tional rituals and then assembled at her feet. Several of them had been 
chosen by her to visit someone’s home in Delhi to perform a vedic sacrifice, 
and they awaited instructions regarding their trip. Baiji took the opportunity 
to lecture these men, who it should be noted were all younger to her, on 
the cleanliness of their clothes. 


Even the Goddess herself said that there are six types of faith (shraddha), 
and if the outer purity (shuddhata) is not there then how will the inner 
purity ever come? Soap is always available for you, and if you do not 
know how to wash clothes properly then just ask me and I can teach 
you. 


She ridiculed them for being meticulously concerned with their street or 
‘fashionwala’ clothes when going off to college and then wearing soiled 
dhotis (waist cloths) in the temple—when that is exactly the time to wear 
clean clothes. ‘You are going to the home of a respectable man in Delhi’, 
she said. ‘What will they think if they see such dirty clothes? You must 
wash your dhoti daily when you are there.’ Baiji saw such scoldings as 
necessary both to educate the young men and to protect the integrity of the 
ashram. Baiji’s occasional displays of anger were described by her followers 
as a confirmation rather than a betrayal of her wisdom and love. 

If sannyasinis consider it necessary to scold those who are straying from 
a path of virtue, they also, as renouncers, emphasise that the anger (krodha) 
expressed at such moments should never be felt inside. It is like scolding a 
small child, explained Anand Mata. To teach young children not to touch 
something hot, you must admonish them sternly in a harsh voice even 
though you feel no anger inside. Sannyasinis, she insisted, are like ideal 
mothers because they are motivated by love (prem) rather than attachment 
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(moh). It is the goal of renunciation to overcome both anger and attach- 
ment through the practise of austerities (tapasya).* A mother who acts out 
of true, disinterested love (prem) will not give in to a child’s every desire 
but will do what is in his or her best interest. With respect to scolding then, 
sannyasinis are not merely like mothers but are ideal models of motherhood. 

Sannyasinis clearly emphasise maternal qualities not only in their behav- 
iour but also in their understanding of what it means to be a renouncer. 
Social intimacy and accessibility, feeding and scolding are related to an 
attitude of love that all women are thought to embody. But there are many 
types of love, some consistent with and others obstacles to renunciant - 
aims. According to renunciant values, the highest form of love (prem) 
includes a place for compassion (karuna) which, depending on the require- 
ments of the moment, might be expressed by either a harsh scolding or 
tender affection. It is in this higher form of love that the ideals of renunci- 
ation and motherhood come together. Sannyasinis are perfected, ideal 
models of motherhood; female householders can attain ideal motherhood 
if they forsake attachment for compassionate love. 

Anand Mata spoke explicitly about the essential principle (tattva) of 
motherhood that all women possess. She described an incident when the 
young man who kept the account for the ashram where she lived came 
unexpectedly to see her one day. After some hesitation, he asked her for a 
loan of Rs 3,000. He knew the ashram had a policy not to loan money or 
even give advances to anyone; Mataji herself had insisted on that rule. He 
was a contractor by trade and had to pick up some materials that same day, 
but the banks were closed. She reasoned that since he knew her rules about 
loaning money and still came to request a loan, he must have already 
exhausted all other avenues. She offered him Rs 1,000 from her personal 
fund, but he declined apologetically because he could only purchase the 
materials if he had the full amount. After thinking about it for a moment, 
she told him that she could not take money from the ashram but that she 
knew there was some cash in the temple account and would give him the 
amount from there. He was very grateful and offered a cheque in exchange 
for the cash, but she did not want it because she was not planning to tell 
anyone about this. 

While she would not give even two rupees of the ashram’s money to 
someone else, she said to me later, she gave this person Rs 3,000. And, in 
doing so, she broke her own rule. Why did she do it? ‘I knew that if I didn’t 
help this boy, then whatever trust he had in the tattva of motherhood would 
be lost. At this point I stopped being the administrator and became the 
mother.’ She emphasised that women’s flexibility is their strength, and 
contrasted this with the total inflexibility of men who make a rule and feel 


* Gold (1992: 221) suggests that the stylisation of an ascetic’s anger may be a trick to imply 
that angry yogis are merely acting a part rather than feeling forbidden emotions. 
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they must stick to it. ‘This is why he is called “swami” [master]; when a 
woman takes sannyasa she is called “mata”.’ The essence of both mother- 
hood and sannyasa, from this perspective, is a spiritual and moral love, an 
encompassing love unbounded by rules.” 

One implication of the notion that women are the embodiment of love is 
that they have less ego or pride (ahamkar), a point which elicits an unusual 
level of consensus among the female sadhus in my study. Most renouncers 
point to ego as the most tenacious obstacle in the pursuit of liberation, so 
having less of it to begin with is a tremendous advantage. According to 
Anand Mata, when Mahavir made a rule that an older sannyasini must bow 
down before a male initiate (sannyasi) even if he is younger, ignorant 
people thought that the reason behind this was that women are inferior. 
Mahavir, she insisted, knew that when a sannyasini bows to even a younger 
male, the man’s ego will be boosted and he will feel that he must protect 
her rather than exploit her. “You see,’ she said, ‘since women are idols of 
surrender it is easy for them to prostrate to a younger man; but a young 
male will be reluctant to bow down to even an elderly sannyasini because 
his ego will come in the way.’ The ability to surrender, the lack of ego, and 
the predominance of love over other emotions are all interrelated goals of 
renunciation. One reason Anand Mata gives for women’s ability to surrender 
is that their intellect is under the control of emotion. 


These subtle truths about the nature of women were not understood by 
men. Only shallow thinkers who did not know the difference between 
men and women raised these questions about whether women were 
qualified for sannyasa. Their aggressive thinking was accepted by society 
and became a tradition in India. This is all a system of society. All the 
scriptures have been laid down by men and the debates are also held by 
men. It is not that debating the texts is wrong, but it’s necessary in the 
beginning of the career, like teaching children the ABC. Eventually the 
men must also surrender like women do. 


Maternal values were glorified by many of the sannyasinis I met not only 
as entirely consistent with the goals of renunciation but as actually facilitat- 
ing their fulfilment. Motherhood, for them, had to do with intimacy, food, 
scolding and compassionate love. It is essential motherhood that allows 
women’s love to prevail over ego and lust, thereby making sannyasa 
relatively easy for them. In spite of the difficulty in generalising about 


3 See Samanta (1992) and Trawick (1990: 104-6) for a further discussion of love overriding 
social rules. Gross (1992: 297) indicates that most sadhus, but especially Vaishnavas, adhere 
to Brahmanical orthopraxy in minute detail. He says that while sadhus are more concerned 
with spiritual purity than with ritual purity, the two are closely associated. It may be that the 
emphasis on love over ritual purity 1s specific to female renouncers. 
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female renouncers, what is abundantly clear is that these women do not see 
themselves as renouncing femininity in any simple or complete way. 


vil 
Sannyasi as hypermasculine, sannyasi as motherly 


Even a brief examination of the available sources indicates that the gender 
identities of male renouncers are ambiguous. In the context of a renunciant 
discourse which treats women as polluting, sexually aggressive, and threat- 
ening symbols of those household comforts that most renouncers disdain, it 
is no surprise to find renouncers imagined as hypermasculine. A few 
examples are images of the warrior—ascatic, the ‘swami’ or master, and the 
fearsome ‘sherwale’ or lion. Moreover, the association between the practise of 
austerities (tapasya) and male sexual virility has been well-documented. 
O’Flaherty (1981) has noted this connection in the mythology of Shiva, 
Bennett (1983) in the life-cycle rites of high-caste Nepali boys, and Marglin 
(1985) in the myth of Risyaringa. 

I suggest, however, that images of male renouncers are not always so 
unambiguously masculine as cultural statements about male virility and 
female pollution would have us believe. It was a remark made to me by a 
sannyasini about her male guru that first led me to question the portrayal 
of sannyasa as unambiguously masculine. Krishnapriya Mata is an elderly 
sannyasini who has been a disciple of Swami Sivananda since childhood 
and speaks glowingly of her guru as having great love and compassion. 
“When he sat in satsang, she reminisced, ‘every person present would feel ` 
that he is giving them some partiality or special attention. He used to be so 
loving.’ When I added that people often attributed this quality to Mataji’s, 
her eyes lit up. 


Yes, you know once Gurudev told me to call him Father, and I said, 
‘No, I will call you Mother instead.’ It was a mother’s love he had. He 
was very happy to be called Mother and considered it the greatest 
compliment. 


The praising of male renouncers for their motherly qualities suggests an 
alternative image to that of the controlling, detached male renouncer. 
Relevant here is Gold’s contrast of the male gurus in two different Rajas- 
thani tales. Gorakh Nath, the guru of the disciple’s father, is hard and 
strict. Jalindar, the guru of the disciple’s mother, is a soft, forgiving, 
‘motherly’ guru who nourishes, encourages and supports his disciple in 
every way (Gold 1992: 184).* 


* Kakar, in describing one female guru as a ‘possessive mother’ and a male guru as a 
‘loving but detached patriarch’, calls for a model of Indian parental styles (1982: 212-13). 
Such a model would indeed help us understand both the appeal that particular gurus have for 
their disciples and the gendering of male and female renouncers. 
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Hagiographic accounts also indicate that male renouncers may become 
not only lions and masters but mothers as well. One Western devotee 
writes about Ramana Maharishi, ‘Those whose hearts were open would 
find him more solicitous than a mother’ (Osborne 1970: 88). He also 
describes an incident when a mother brought a little child in and Ramana 
Maharishi smiled to it ‘more beautifully than a mother’ (ibid.: 129). A 
female devotee is said to have described him thus: ‘I don’t understand the 
philosophy but when he smiles at me I feel safe, just like a child in its 
mother’s arms’ (ibid.: 126}. The metaphor of feeding, a motherly activity 
par excellence, also appears in descriptions of male saints. Thus Vivekananda 
admits to being dismayed when his guru Ramakrishna brought sweets and 
fed him with his own hands, like a mother feeding a little child (Anna n.d.: 
81). Ramana Maharishi spoke on the importance of satsang, even though 
the disciple did not perceive the effect it was having on him. He compared 
it to a mother feeding her child during its sleep at night, so that the next 
day the child thinks it took no food, although she knows it did and in fact 
the food sustains it (Osborne 1970: 149). If Kakar’s claim that maternal 
and ‘feminine’ powers of nurturance, warmth, concern, intuitive under- 
standing and relatedness are necessary for a healing encounter is correct, 
then we should find that male saints who heal, and we know there are 
many, must also be motherly (1982: 59). 

Whatever misogynous comments renouncers and their texts have made 
about women as creatures of pleasure who bring men down, many well- 
known sannyasis have exalted women as mothers, including their own 
mothers. Swami Yogananda describes a conversation that his guru had 
with his own mother. The guru was trying to convince his mother of 
something, when the mother shook her head vigorously and said ‘Nay, 
nay, my son, go away now! Your wise words are not for me! J am not your 
disciple!’ Swami Yogananda describes how his guru backed away without 
further argument, like a scolded child, and indicates how touched he was 
by his guru’s great respect for his mother ‘even in her unreasonable moods’ 
(1985: 126). "A Hindu parable, attributed by some to Shankaracharaya 
(ibid.: 91) and reproduced in popular expressive genres, is that there have 
been many bad sons but never a bad mother. Although men are legitimately 
allowed to renounce after repaying their debts, Madan has noted that the 
one debt that can never be repaid is that to the mother (1987: 26). 
Accordingly, Shankaracharaya is believed to have broken his own renunciant 
rules by going to his mother at her death and performing her funeral rites 
(Menon 1976: 118). Vivekanand and Sri Yukteswar are reported to have 
done the same (Anna n.d.: 95; Yogananda 1985: 127). This material allows 
us to infer that images of motherhood as well as actual mothers may be 
highly esteemed by men who renounce. 
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vii 
Sannyasinis and the internalisation of patriarchal discourse 


Where the standard (male) rhetoric of sannyasa assumes rather than denies 
the relevance of gender, it appears to reproduce those same gender cate- 
gories of classical Hinduism with which we are so familiar. Ursula King, 
referring to the work of Filliozat, points out that Brahmanical sources 
uphold the dignity of women as mothers on the one hand, and espouse 
total subordination of women as wives on the other (King 1984: 70). 
Sannyasa both demonises feminine sexuality as threatening to the renunciant 
values of purity and celibacy and glorifies motherhood as epitomising those 
values of love and compassion equally central to contemporary sannyasa. 
This split meaning of femininity is simply one version of the familiar 
patriarchal separation of mother and whore, fertility and sexuality, as 
discussed by such authors as O’Flaherty (1980) and? Bennett (1983).” 
Renunciant discourse, rather than transcending society’s gender distinctions, 
contains both these negative and positive images of femininity. It differs 
from the Brahmanical model only in the sense that the mother imagined by 
renouncers embodies the qualities of love, service, compassion and nurtur- 
ing rather than fertility. Does all this mean that when female renouncers 
imagine themselves as mothers, they have ‘internalised’ Brahmanical dis- 
course? 

Even those who wax eloquent on the spiritual advantages of being 
female are still left with the undeniable fact that the vast majority of 
renouncers are men and that, throughout history, relatively few women 
have been initiated. Most sannyasinis would acknowledge this, but their 
explanations imply that they have not completely accepted Brahmanical 
notions of femininity. All the sannyasinis I met, for example, rejected any 
Suggestion that the underrepresentation of women in sannyasa has to do 
with women’s spiritual inferiority. Anand Mata, who was self-defined as 
bhakti-oriented, explained that not only were women deliberately excluded 
but they themselves did not seek initiation into sannyasa. Thus she spoke 
about society being disrupted if women were to start taking sannyasa and 
about men’s fear that women may outshine them, since women’s personalities 
are best suited to devotional worship. She noted too that renunciant 
orders, like all religions, were started by men and that men have always felt 
threatened by women. At the same time, she spoke about how women are 
not interested in investigating ‘external’ things (sannyasa being a search for _ 
the divine externally), because they are self-contained. ‘Though women 
are now pursuing different fields of work,’ she said ‘it is not because of any 

‘lack that they feel . . . . Because men feel incomplete they go out in search 


7 Raheja and Gold (1994) offer a convincing argument that women themselves resist such 
split identities through oral traditions as well as deliberate strategies for negotiating kinship 
ties. i 
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of something (a profession, sannyasa, etc.).? Women, according to her, 
need not go out seeking bhagwan in the forest or on the banks of a river 
because they can realise bhagwan within themselves while performing 
household duties. ‘So, in the Vedas and the Puranas, giving sannyasa to 
women is not prohibited as such, but they felt that women don’t need 
sannyasa and therefore they did not make any provision for it.’ Thus, 
argues Anand Mata, it is incorrect to say that women have no right to 
sannyasa; they can surrender and therefore have no need for sannyasa. 

I include here the words of a young brahmacharini (female celibate) 
because they contain another at least partly ‘feminist’ theory about female 
eligibility for renunciation. While she proclaims the prohibition against 
women taking sannyasa to be valid and has not herself donned the ochre 
robes, she rejects the notion that this prohibition has any relevance to the 
issue of women’s worthiness. ‘The good and learned gurus say it is not 
written in any shastra for women to get initiated into sannyasa. And the 
shastras never lie’. She emphasised that a woman can do yoga, meditation 
and everything, and that if she wears white, no one will expect her to 
attend if there is a wedding or a death in the family. In other words, if she 
wears the white clothing of a brahmacharya (celibate studentship), she can 
live like a renouncer even without taking sannyasa. She noted that only 
those who wear a topknot (shikha) and sacred thread (sutha) are eligible for 
sannyasa, and that women do not wear them. Her words thus far strongly 
implied an ‘internalisation’ of orthodox opinions, but then she elaborated: 


What use does a woman have for a little topknot? She can keep a whole 
big ponytail back there if she wants to! She has her ‘certificate’ from 
Bhagwan and doesn’t have to do anything extra, while men have to wear 
a thread and all that to show their qualifications. The rishis and munis 
used to consider the monthly periods of women to be unholy, so the 
sacred thread was not given to them. And if they aren’t given the sacred 
thread then they are not considered men, and if they are not men then 
they are not qualified .... Maybe they thought women didn’t need 
sannyasa. There must be some reason. Maybe they didn’t want women 
to surpass them. [She laughs.] Another reason could be that if both men 
and women were to take sannyasa then who would look after the home? 

If women had written the shastras, then they would have said that 
sannyasa should not be given to men. What does it mean to be a 
renouncer? You can become a renouncer in the literal sense, or you can 
be one without wearing the outward symbols. 


High-caste Hindu discourse attributes to women a dangerous, lustful 
sexuality. Kakar describes a core fantasy of Indian culture as the ‘horrific 
vision of an overpowemng feminine sexuality’ (1982: 28). In a recurring 
mythological theme, a courtesan or even a goddess attempts to seduce a 
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powerful male renouncer, who is innocently immersed in his spiritual 
practices in some isolated place. Sannyasinis, in accordance with renunci- 
ation’s negative valuation of sexuality in general, flatly deny the essential 
sexuality of women. They described the portrayal of lustful women as 
nothing more than a projection of male fears about their own self-control. 
To paraphrase Anand Mata, one reason Buddha resisted giving sannyasa 
to women was that he knew that women are emotional (bhava pradan) and 
if they live among men who must perform austerities, restrain the senses, 
and so on, then the men will lose their determination and will be attracted 
towards these emotion-filled sannyasinis. Anand Mata believes that women 
are generally the objects of male sexual attraction rather than the pursuers 
of men.” Thus, the reasons some women give for having been excluded 
from sannyasa have more to do with the weakness of men than with the 
inferiority of women. By denying female sexuality, they resist the split 
image of femininity and exhibit a clear political consciousness about the 
history of sannyasa, while at the same time impose their own strictures on 
female sexual desire. 


Ix 
Towards an analysis of females, femininity and sannyasa 


The women I met in Haridwar lead me to believe that it is possible to talk 
about the specificity of a renunciant female voice. In addition to remarks 
about motherly gurus and motherly behaviour on the part ‘of female 
renouncers, the insistence that women do not need sannyasa because they 
can achieve all of its goals within the home indicates that sSannyasinis stress 
the similarities between renunciation and the domestic roles thought appro- 
priate for Hindu women. They distinguish themselves from literal mothers 
by becoming more universal, ideal models of a motherhood that emphasise 
such renunciant values as compassion over attachment, and celibacy over 
sexuality and fertility. While female renouncers admit to facing certain 
hardships that do not concern their male peers, there seems to be a 
consensus that being a woman, being the embodiment of motherhood, 
actually facilitates the pursuit of liberation. Because the obstacles are 
especially severe for younger sannyasinis, they are more likely to seek the 
protection of an ashram or older guru. That age brings greater freedom 
supports the comparison I have tried to draw between the lives of sannya- 
sinis and those of householder women. Scholars have tended to liken the 
inauspicious widow to a renouncer because she is expected to maintain a 
celibate and austere life-style even while living at home. However, when 


* One could, of course, interpret such statements as reproducing equally oppressive, neo- 
Victorian notions about female virtue. This, at least in the case of Anand Mata, would be 
unfair. Her guru was influenced by tantra, and she herself likened the egolessness of intense 
sexual pleasure to the state of liberation. 
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sannyasinis mentioned women in the home as metaphors for their own 
lives, it was always with reference to wives and mothers or to their relation- 
ships with children and husbands. 

While it would be simplistic to propose that female renouncers always 
define themselves first and foremost by their femininity, I am arguing that 

- they neither view themselves as having renounced the strengths of femininity 
nor as having escaped its disadvantages. Sannyasinis are unambiguously 
women.” Since it is specifically the role of mother that offers them power 
and respect in Hindu society, that helps to de-sexualise them, and that is 
least threatening to their male peers, it is not surprising that they emphasise 
maternal qualities in their descriptions of themselves. 

The reflections of these women and some of their male counterparts 
prompt us fo question the assumption that sannyasa is either ungendered 
or unambiguously masculine. I have argued that renunciant discourse is 
highly gendered and, furthermore, that it is sometimes gendered feminine. 
It contains ambiguous messages about the relevance of gender; it imagines 
itself alternatively as ungendered, as hypermasculine and as maternally 
feminine. According to absolute monism, gender is ephemeral and mean- 
ingless, a mere attribute of the body. It is this ideal that inspires the 
statements so often uttered by both male and female initiates, about how, 
for sannyasa, there is no male and female. At the same time, the gender 
categories of standard Brahmanical ideology are reproduced, even elabor- 
ated, in (male and to some extent female) renunciant thought, whether it is 
the demonisation of feminine sexuality as threatening to renunciant values 
of purity and celibacy or the idealisation of motherhood as epitomising 
those values of love and compassion equally central to contemporary 
sannyasa. AJl of these perspectives carry mora] authority. 

1 have further argued that these gender stereotypes are part of a dominant, 
male-authored discourse and are shared only partially by female renouncers 
who may glorify motherhood but de-emphasise female sexuality. They 
view women less as sexual predators than as victims of male lust. Further 
evidence that not all sannyasinis have ‘internalised’ a patriarchal discourse 
is provided by the explicitly political and sociological explanations about 
women’s exclusion from sannyasa. 

In spite of the advaitic rhetoric of transcending differences, gender 
differences play a more important role in the lives of male and female 
renouncers than any other social distinction. To the question of the mean- 
ing of gender, however, there is no simple answer. Sometimes, women are 
denigrated and masculinity valorised. At other times, culturally constructed 


æ Sectarian affilation is at least as important as gender in determuning the identities of 
sannyasinis. Indeed, beyond the ‘sannyasmni as mother mode? presented here, ıt cannot be 
separated from gender. For example, a Dashanami sannyasinu is likely to honour menstrual 
prohbihons while one influenced by tantra or Westernised neo-Hinduism is likely to ignore 
them completely. 
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feminine qualities (such as feeding, nurture, and compassion) are held up 
as renunciant qualities par excellence. Either way, those gender categories 
found in mainstream Hindu society are for the most part highly elaborated 
and affirmed. Acknowledging the importance of gender distinctions in the 
domain of sannyasa, even if they are less dramatic than among householders, 
is a necessary first step towards understanding better both the nature of 
renunciation and the place of female renouncers in a world composed 
primarily of men. 
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Little magazines in Calcutta and a 
postsociology of India 


Dulali Nag 





A crucial political question for a new sociology of India is whether it can create a new identity 
for uself between the local and the global, where ut can simultaneously deal with objects that 
span different spaces and times without losing us own location in space and tme. The 
problematic is that of the new meanings that concepts acquire when they travel across space and 
time. The question then becomes one of the political significance of the new meanings in their 
acquired habitat. This article explores these questions through the reading of a Bengali language 
text. 





The sociology of India as a discipline has had to mediate the tension of 
establishing the legitimacy of its texts as ‘knowledge’ within a global 
intellectual culture of sociology/anthropology and yet be attentive to local 
voices that resist incorporation in that particular discourse of knowledge. 
That tension has now acquired a new form as a result of the paradoxical 
situation in which, on the one hand, a dominant global intellectual discourse 
under the rubrics of poststructuralism and postmodernism validates the 
subjectivity of the local as a producer of knowledge while, on the other 
hand, the implicit imagination of a specific global—formed within the 
dominant intellectual discourse—denies the locals the power to imagine its 
own global and fashion its own locality. A new sociology of India has to 
reconceptualise this plurality of imagination of the global in the many 
locals that are part of the scene in India today, while engaging politically 
with the dominant image of the global and thereby acknowledging the 
actuality of one dominant global. I shall attempt an exploration of this 
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tension through an examination of a text (chosen with an eye towards its 
exemplary representation of this tension) from a Bengali language ‘little 
magazine’. 

The text in question is from the little magazine, Jogshutro' which, 
beginning publication in Calcutta in 1991, has established itself in the field 
of little magazines as one that is seriously involved with exploring the 
experience of Bengali/Indian modernity and the concomitant movement of 
literary modernism in Bengal in order to refashion that experience to ask 
newer questions. In other words, their politics is positioned in the space 
between the postmodern and the postcolonial. Through a selective reading 
of a text from Jogshutro, I want to look closely into some of the questions 
that are raised at the margin of the local and the global. 


I 
The moral economy of little magazines 


It would be useful to locate Jogshutro in the larger culture of little maga- 
zines in Calcutta. As everywhere else, little magazines in Calcutta are local 
forums for dissenters. 

A taste for literature and an interest in the auta significance of 
language is the first prerequisite for the formation of a group interested in 
bringing out a little magazine. The common identifying feature of little 
magazines in Calcutta is their commitment to the Bengali language. This is 
a part of their political project of keeping up a critique of a dominant 
mainstream culture from a marginal position. There are no English language 
little magazines in Calcutta. Historically, language has been at the centre 
of the process of formation of a cultural identity for the Bengali middle 
class. 

Guha’s (1987) insightful discussion on the formation of a nationalist 
historiographical literature on Bengal in the 19th century and of the simul- 
taneous development of the Bengali language as the authentic form for its 
representation gives us some clues to the relation of little magazines with the 
Bengali language. Though I do not think I can do justice to the complexity 
of Guha’s thesis, I shall summarise the main point of his argument. According 
to Guha, one of the predominant sentiments among the educated elite of 
19th century Bengal, introduced through an English education to a rational 
and linear mode of thinking, was that they needed a history of their own. 
Without it they could not claim any identity of their own as a nation.? And ` 


1 The English gloss that conceptually comes closest to this name 1s the ‘mussing link’, 
meaning the lost connection between a colonial/modern and a postcolomal/modern Bengali 
culture. But keeping in mind the strong association of this term in the mind of English 
speakers with human evolution, I think ‘connections’ would be a better translation. 

? The status of Bengal as a nation is often found conflated with the status of India as a 
nation in the Bengali language nationalist discourse. 
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it would not do to have this history written in English. First, while appreci- 
ating the access to a wider world of literature that English education 
allowed them, the elite felt strongly that this ‘gift’ was at the same time 
alienating them from traditional scholarship, and that they could no longer 
understand the discourse of traditional scholarship ‘even if these are trans- 
lated into Bengali’. Second, a ‘new’ tradition of writing historiography in 
Bengali had just begun under the aegis of missionaries and educationalists 
like William Carey. This had helped mature the language for handling both 
puranic ‘material’ and a rational, linear historiographical ‘form’ of dis- 
course—thus apparently having the best of both worlds.’ Hence, to quote 
Guha: 


[t]he maturation of historiography coincided with that of the Bengali 
language as well. A belief had begun to gain ground that if the latter 
could lend itself to creative use for something so complex and so radical 
in its break with tradition as a rationalist representation of the Indian 
past, it could be trusted to do anything (Guha 1987: 40). 


A Bengali/Indian identity thus came to be predicated, more crucially than 
anything else, upon a language. This language became constitutive of a 
deeply subversive politics. While acquiescing to the temporally linear and 
rational discourse of the dominant colonial order, this language continued 
to undercut the very basis of that rationality with its content of precolonial 
imageries and expressions. Two different senses of temporality came to be 
in a state of constant tension in the language, each trying to outdo the other 
in a contest for dominance. i 

The little magazines’ commitment to Bengali has to be situated within 
this history of colonial rule. As growing institutionalisation and bureau- 
cratisation made English an increasingly integral part of the everyday life 
of the Bengali, the need for an autonomous space for ‘national self- 
expression’ went on increasing. The image of a modern, sophisticated and 
accomplished Bengali thus came to be of one who is equally conversant 
with English and Bengali and who is also able to carry on a dialogue 
between two languages which carry, for the Bengali, two different political 
agendas. How to write Bengali is, for the Bengali intellectual, a matter of 
conscious political reflection for she/he is constantly travelling through 
different times in speaking/writing Bengali. Given the colonial heritage of 
the language, it is only by devising newer linguistic styles and reimagining 
the identity of the language that the Bengali intellectual can refigure 
herself or himself in a ‘world’. Pramatha Nath Bishi was the first to 
organise a debate around this issue in his little magazine Shobuj patro in 


3 Guha uses some fascinating examples to represent the process of formation of this 
historiographical discourse. 
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the early part of this century. One of the major issues for this magazine was 
whether sadhu (the more Sanskritic) or chalit (the more colloquial) Bengali 
should become the accepted form for writing Bengali. History has, since 
then, taken its course and chalit ‘Bengali’ has won over sadhu.* 

The Bengali language and the culture of little magazines have come a 
long way since then. But a declared taste for literature, language and the 
arts, in general, is still a class-specific prerequisite for enlisting in groups 
interested in local cultural/political issues. Also, the same relation with 
temporality that marks the Bengali language marks the culture that produces 
little magazines—and to the extent that it does, it eludes ‘sociologisation’ 
and demands a reconceptualisation of the ‘sociology of India’. 

This article is structured around this idea of the relation between tempor- 
ality-and conceptualisation of sociological categories in India. In what 
follows, I shall develop the idea in the cultural context of the formation and 
functioning of little magazines in Calcutta. 

Committed to act as forums for local dissenters, little magazines are 
subject to the vicissitudes of local politicat-economic and ideological shifts. 
That they are highly sensitive indicators of such shifts is evident in their 
high rate of mortality. The average life-span of little magazines in Calcutta 
is about three to four years, though there are exceptions like Porichoy, 
Shobuj patro, Krittibash, Ekkhon or the comparatively new Anushtup 
which have acquired a steady clientele and the minimum infrastructural 
facilities. This is because the economy of the little magazines runs on a 
rather delicate balance between personal friendships (the work that goes 
into the magazines is entirely voluntary), common political commitments, 
and a network of acquaintances sympathetic to the cause of little magazines in 
general (if not necessarily seriously conversant with all the different poli- 
tical-ideological positions), who are in a position to provide some form of 
sponsorship on a regular basis. 

The idea of a magazine is never floated as a business venture that, when 
advertised, can pull together investors from different social strata and 
positions. It is the cultural logic that brings, and keeps, a group of people 
together to work out the idea for a magazine that needs to be understood in 
its own historical terms, in terms of its own localised totality. 

The first premise of a little magazine is that it is never started with an eye 
towards business. It is conceived by its founders as a purely intellectual 
movement whose political-intellectual integrity would be compromised 
were it to participate in the commodified world of commercial magazines. 
The ‘public’ is shunned as a vulgarity. Though they solicit a readership, this 
is never a faceless ‘public’ construed by some general theory about their 
‘needs’ and ‘interests’. Readership is solicited among intellectual acquain- 
tances and sought to be extended with the help of specific intellectual allies 


* I put ‘Bengali’ within quotes here to make the point that even chalit Bengali was 
constructed through the exclusion of various ‘lower class’ or ‘rural’ forms of Bengali. 
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who at least share their political agenda in principle. The importance of the 
local and the specific cannot be overemphasised when it comes to little 
magazines. 

A little magazine, therefore, rarely makes any money over and above its 
cost of production. Even that cost is largely defrayed by soliciting sponsor- 
ships in the form of advertisements from well-wishers. Often most copies 
of an issue end up being distributed free among sympathisers. Since they 
are run entirely on an ad hoc basis and on the fringes of the organised 
publishing sector (almost none of the magazines are formally registered, 
making it virtually impossible to get any official estimate of the number of 
little magazines currently operative on the scene), the economy of these 
magazines can be seen as an urban counterpart of that archetype of 
primitive social organisation on the evolutionary chart of mankind’s pro- 
gress—the hunters and gatherers. ‘Primitivism’, when imagined as living in 
the heart of an urban industrial culture in the late 20th century, can mock 
the self-fashioning of the city as securely affiliated with the modernist 
ideas of ‘development’ and ‘progress’. 

To stretch the analogy of hunters and gatherers a little further, the 
economy of little magazines runs on the basis of resources already available 
in the form of friends, well-wishers and sponsors. Trying to live outside the 
narrative of economic development and progress, little magazines do not 
try to make any ‘investments’ with these resources to make them yield 
more return. The resources are ‘consumed’ without any investments to 
‘reproduce’ them or extract ‘surplus value’ from them. The very nature of 
the relation between the magazines and their resources forbids any such 
attempt. The notorious irregularity of little magazines testifies to their 
dependence on this ‘environment’ of resources. When the environment is 
congenial, they reap the bounty; when it is unfriendly, the magazines have 
very little means at their disposal to protect themselves. Their options are 
either to move on to a less hostile environment, or suffer an untimely 
death. However, since moving on to a less hostile environment normally 
would entail a change in their political position, most often the people 
involved choose ‘death’ for the magazine over its ‘dishonour’. 

Looked at in another way, one can characterise the economies of the 
little magazines along the lines of James Scott as ‘moral economies’, where 
the stakes and profits are calculated in terms of affiliations, commitments 
and group loyalties mapped onto complex and overlapping cultural spaces. 
To understand the nature of the ‘morality’ that may bind a community of 
little magaziners, one has to understand the range of cultural dispositions 
available to the Bengali middle class in Calcutta. 

A group forms to bring out a little magazine when some people agree 
upon a cultural_political agenda strongly enough to work towards creating 
a forum for the exchange of views on that issue. Though each little 
magazine has a different history of formation, we are concerned here with 
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a general understanding of the cultural inclinations and the social mobil- 
isation that go into the making of any little magazine. 

The development of the cultural geography of Calcutta can be traced 
from the north to the south. However, I would like to stress here that 
though historically the city grew from the north to the south, the cultural 
dispositions associated with the ‘north’ and the ‘south’ are no longer simply 
geographical. They now stand for cultural styles whose genealogy can be 
traced back to the history of the development of the city. The southern part 
of the city started to grow at the time the project of the Bengal Renaissance 
was being consolidated through the processes of institutionalisation and 
professionalisation. A dominant culturaleconomic class started to form in 
the south as an outcome of this consolidation. As Samar Sen observes, 
south Calcutta was built by retired government servants, successful lawyers, 
teachers, doctors and other professional people. North Calcutta, by con- 
trast, is the area where the Bengalis who first came into contact with the 
English, and prospered as their agents, had congregated (Sen 1973: 15). 
The class that formed in the south in the wake of the Bengal Renaissance 
started to claim their culture as the authentic bhadralok culture and rele- 
gated other forms of Bengali cultural expressions to an outside that belonged 
to a construction called ‘north Calcutta’. This is more like the distinction 
between the ‘centre’ and the ‘periphery’, or the ‘West and the rest’. The 
culture of north Calcutta dates back to the time when big landlords, 
comfortable with the Permanent Revenue Settlement, were gradually 
transforming themselves into absentee landlords by moving their residence 
to Calcutta. 

The culture that grew around this moneyed but generally idle class came 
to be derided as ‘babu’ culture for what was seen as its rather clumsy and 
confused assimilation of a superficially Western life-style with an unexamined ` 
indigenous way of life. Renaissance literature in Bengal abounds in descrip- 
tions of this culture as decadent, sectarian and opposed to an enlightened 
and liberal worldview. Renaissance culture, spearheaded by the Brahmos, 
high-caste Hindus and converted Christians, constructed itself in opposi- 
tion to the ‘babu’ culture. Today, a typically cultural southerner would 
look upon a cultural northerner as conservative and traditional, not 
enlightened enough in a Western sense, too narrowly interested in a life- 
style governed explicitly by religious rituals and conventions, and so forth. 
Cultural northerners, on their part, generally perceive the southerners as 
upstarts, lacking in traditional grace and too uncritically accepting of 
Western values. Cultural priorities in the world of a northerner may 
alienate a southerner and vice versa. A paradigmatic shift that demands a 
critical look at the cultural alliances underpinning professional solidarities 
may be abhorred by a southerner, whereas one that demands rethinking 
gender politics in an extended family may offend a northerner. 
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This distinction, congealed into the stereotypes of the ‘northerner’ and 
the ‘southerner’, is important for understanding the culture of professional- 
ism in Calcutta. While middle-class Bengali culture in Calcutta has been 
almost thoroughly ‘professionalised’ now (in the sense that all middle-class 
Bengalis now inhabit a world that is divided into the professional and the 
personal, the public and the private), the attitudes that people may bring to 
bear on their ‘professions’ vary depending upon the history of their family, 
the neighbourhood they grew up in, or the childhood memories of a distant 
cousin. This is how the history of ‘north Calcutta’ now lives on in the world 
of ‘south Calcutta’—as fragments and remnants. 

Another important historical divider in Bengali culture is the partition of 
India that broke up the erstwhile undivided Bengal into East Pakistan and 
West Bengal, India, in 1947. East Pakistan then went on to become the 
Islamic Republic of Bangladesh in 1971. With waves of Hindu refugees 
coming across the border, the Hindu middle class of Calcutta experienced 
Partition as a serious threat to the cultural and economic order prevailing 
in the city. On a less serious level, the Bengalis tried to accommodate this 
experience by inventing two names for the two groups—ghoti and bangal— ` 
for the ‘original’ inhabitants of Calcutta and the newcomers to the culture 
respectively, trying to reintroduce some semblance of order in the chaos. 
Football, the most popular sport among the Bengalis, came to bear the 
imprint of this faultline within the culture where two teams came to 
represent the ghotis and the bangals: Mohunbagan and East Bengal. To 
this day, when there is a match between the two teams, the population of 
the city gets divided into two groups on the basis of their familial affiliations 
with East or West Bengal. 

On a more serious level, innumerable refugee colonies sprang up in the 
city, forcing the government to extend the boundaries of the city to 
incorporate these areas into the city administration. Leftist political culture, 
which was already a significant force among the intelligentsia, now started 
to strengthen its popular base by recruiting thousands of struggling and 
frustrated youths from the refugee colonies. Under the circumstances, the 
ghotis started to distinguish themselves from the intruder bangals by reserving 
the qualities of gentility, refinement and sophistication (cultural and lin- 
guistic) for themselves, thereby marking the struggling bangals as the 
Other of this self-identity. A large number of families acquired some ‘poor 
relatives’ from across the border who looked upon them for support and, 
as is to be expected, the ideal of kinship solidarity started to crack under 
such pressure. The image of the struggling individual in the heartless urban 
jungle came to be sharpened, a leftist political culture contributing to the 
narrative around this image. 

The cultural dispositions representing the north/south difference over- 
lapped with the dispositions created by the ghoti/bangal dichotomy. When 
it came to distinguishing themselves from the bangals, many northerners 
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and southerners would combine under the banner of the ghoti. The struggling 
bangals, on the other hand, often came to form a solidarity with the poorer 
among the ghotis as compatriots in a common battle for survival in the 
urban jungle. On the other hand, the bangals often became more committed 
‘professionals’/southerners to survive in a hostile surrounding, whereas the 
ghotis came to stand for a ‘traditional’/northern life-style to mark their 
difference from the bangals. 

The third important factor that goes into producing a certain disposition 
is neighbourhood solidarity. The neighbourhood one grows up in becomes 
an extension of one’s identity in the manner of living in an extended family, 
for extra-familial relations are usually conceptualised in fictive kinship 
terms. Unlike the cultural-historical processes constitutive of the north/ 
south or the ghoti/bangal distinction, it is very difficult to provide a satis- 
factory sociological description of how the boundaries of a neighbourhood 
get defined. One mode of defining and establishing them is to organise a 
puja, the yearly religious ritual/festival of worshipping the goddess Durga. 
Membership in a neighbourhood is defined by one’s subscription to this 
neighbourhood event. Charismatic leader-like figures in the neighbourhood 
then become alternative father-figures as the neighbourhood gets construed 
as a loosely-defined extended family. A young man (rarely a woman, for 
her cultural field is organised very differently) may be seriously influenced 
by some such leader-figure in his neighbourhood to want to take up a 
vocation that may come into conflict with his family’s idea of the right 
vocation for him. 7 

While the phenomenon of extra-familial influence on a young mind 
making it oppose the ambitions of the family is universal, what I am trying 
to describe here are the culturally-specific social fields within which it 
becomes a possibility in Calcutta. While similar influences can be—and in 
some instances are—exercised by school-teachers, in general the institu- 
tionalisation and secularisation of the teacher-student exchange tends to 
repress the cultural forms of expression of affection that a neighbourhood- 
construed-as-a-family allows. In cases where a school-teacher does exercise 
some formative influence, it is generally done outside the confines of the 
institution and within the space of the family of the teacher where he can 
more effectively evoke the affection felt for a father-figure. 

These dispositions come into play within the other institutional markers 
of dispositions, such as going to an English-medium or a Bengali-medium 
high school, enrolling in an elite or non-elite college, or one’s membership 
in one or another student political organisation. Since little magazines are 
never business ventures, such intangibles as dispositions play a very important 
role in bringing people together. 

One can produce such examples ad infinitum, but the general point I am 
trying to make can be posed more sharply now. The field of cultural 
networks that support ventures like little magazines eludes conventional 
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anthropological or sociological explanation because different historical 
times are woven into the tapestry of cultural and social experiences that 
` create the intellectual/affective bond between a group of little magaziners. 
The historical time that constitutes the distinction between the northerner 
and the southerner is not the same as that distinguishing the bangals from 
the ghotis. Cultural dispositions, which are evoked in people’s everyday 
lives through various practices (the southerner watching a Humphrey 
Bogart movie, the ghoti disapproving of his bangal neighbour allowing his 
daughter-in-law to take up a job) and language usage (the difference 
between the ghoti and bangal accent, the different cultural ‘imageries 
invoked by the northerners and the southerners) may take place at the 
same time within a social space. But they are emptied of their temporal 
content when used as sociological categories applied to name a particular 
group. For no such groups exist. Especially for little magazines, where 
alliances are formed in the interstices of institutions and organisations, 
affective bonds are created through very mixed evocations of different 
kinds of dispositions. 

Thus the idea for a little magazine may be floated in the Coffee House 
on College Street—the mythical haunt of the Calcutta intelligentsia—among 
people who have come to know each other over time through various 
networks and institutions. Some may have gone to college together and 
been friends, another may be a neighbourhood friend of one of them, 
another may just have known them while floating in and out of the Coffee 
House, another may be a member of the same film club as one of the 
college friends, yet another a distant cousin of the last mentioned, and so 
forth. The languages through which the ideas are expressed are a mixed 
bag of historical experiences filtered through cultural dispositions, and 
hence exist only in time. The old adage ‘time is of the essence’ can be 
invoked in a different sense to understand the culture of little magazines: 
their essence lies in their time-bound character, making them somewhat of 
an oxymoron. 

But that is precisely where their strength lies too. For time, in all its 
concreteness and specificity, gets written in the little magazines and thus 
makes possible the capturing of a historical moment. This statement will 
become clearer when I turn to the text I have chosen. At this point J want 
to come back to the concept of a ‘moral economy’ that I had invoked 
earlier to understand how little magazines function. 

The practical, everyday work of getting the magazine out—on time or 
out of time—is shared by the people of the group. They can be divided into 
two groups, the core and the periphery, in terms of the work they do. The 
core group assumes responsibility for the ideological—political character of 
the magazine, soliciting writings, themselves contributing pieces, keeping 
in touch with the printing press, getting the work done on time (little 
magazines are generally not treated as priorities by the commercial presses), 
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and so on; the periphery act as sponsors. The peripheral group generally 
consists of people who hold high positions as professionals in commercial 
firms and who have either retained a sense of loyalty to some political 
position or in general subscribe to the view that holding a political position 
is a necessary virtue, and therefore suffer from some guilt if they have not 
lived up to that moral ideal. Apart from these non-kin sponsors, the 
remarkably resilient kinship network of Bengali culture comes to the aid of 
the magazines in the form of uncles and elder brothers of various descrip- 
tions who exercise their patriarchal discretionary authority to help their 
wards as sponsors or organisers in other capacities. 

The moral underpinning of the relations are thus kinship values, cultural 
dispositions rooted in the history of the development of the city, and 
neighbourhood solidarities. Each of these are subject to changes induced 
by social events of a traumatic nature. Given the social crises and cultural 
fragmentation Bengali culture has gone through in the last fifty years (the 
nationalist movement in the 1940s and 1950s, the Great Famine in the 
1940s, Partition and the influx of refugees in the 1950s, the Naxalite 
movement in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Bangladesh war and the 
further influx of refugees in the early 1970s, and the Emergency in the mid- 
1970s), the moral economies of the little magazines have always functioned 
on shifting grounds. Ideological commitments became defunct and had to 
be rethought with every new crisis. Also, the spatial reorganisation of 
social relations following Partition put neighbourhood and kinship solidarities 
under stress. Each crisis thus gave rise to a need to renegotiate intellectual 
and social connections to seek out new social affiliations and newer forums 
to speak from. An anthropologist of the little magazines, therefore, can 
have a better understanding of the life of a magazine by understanding the 
circumstances that lead to its death. 


I 
Postmodernity and the postintellectuals of Calcutta 


The first issue of Jogshutro was published on 29 J uly 1991. A brief editorial 
ran as follows: 


This prose magazine will come out four times a year. We do not want ta 
say we have no intentions. We of Jogshutro want to explore a way out of 
the boundaries of conventions, business-mindedness and a streetwise 
rowdiness. We are tired.of gimmickry. We want to assume the respons- 
ibility of bringing out this magazine with a certain disinterestedness and 
publish new kinds of writing. This cannot be done by paying the writers. 
The depth of simplicity we are looking for in writing is born of a 
heartfelt urge, when you feel your very existence is at stake. We believe 
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that urge is still alive, those stakes still hold. Our confidence in this 
belief is the source of our inspiration too. 


The editorial announces Jogshutro as a ‘prose magazine’, thereby marking 
its difference from the general tradition of Bengali little magazines of 
devoting an important space to poetry. I read this as a move to delegitimise 
the semantic distinction, received with modernist literature and now well- 
established as a norm in the Bengali literary world, between poetry and 
prose. Jogshutro, in this first issue, expresses a commitment to develop a 
poetic of Bengali prose that subverts this opposition to transform the 
language. What is the dominant Bengali language today serves to exclude, 
or construct negatively, or fetishise, a range of cultural expressions. Jog- 
shutro aims at retrieving those fragments that have been systematically 
marginalised through a historical process of the formation of a culture that 
named itself ‘Bengali’ culture.’ 

Jogshutro is looking for writing that is born of a ‘heartfelt urge’, when 
one’s ‘very existence is at stake’. Here I seek to explore the nature of this 
existential crisis and its expression in experimental Bengali through a 
selective reading of a non-fiction prose text from this magazine. Space does 
not permit me to deal with the text in its entirety. So I shall try and 
summarise it to the extent its form allows, quoting portions which I believe 
best exemplify the question of temporality and its experience in a Bengali 
cultural context of the 1990s.° 

The text is an essay by Ajit Choudhury entitled ‘Postmodernism ebong 
aam? (Postmodernism and I), published in Jogshutro, April-June 1992. It 
directly addresses the question of the politics of academic knowledge in 
India in a global context. It is a performative text that intervenes in what it 
perceives as the dominant politics in the academic arena today. It identifies 
this dominant politics as postmodernism, though it takes different forms in 
its two different avatars, the global and the local. This article attempts to 
subvert this dominance which is expressed through a suffix, ‘ism’, that 
freezes it in time by making it an ideology. It does so by appropriating the 
language of the ism and turning it into a tactic to resist the dominance. In 
other words, it is postmodernising its object as a means of resisting the 
strategy of domination through a relativisation of postmodernism. 

Let me begin with a few words about the problems of writing—sociologic- 
ally—about an experimental text such as this as an object for a new sociology 


5 It should be mentioned here, though, that Jogshutro has also published poetry in its later 
issues. However, this should not detract from the fact that it is predominantly a prose 
magazine. 

6 My selective quotes will be an act of exercising my readerly right of interpretation which 
may or may not do justice to the author’s intentions—especially so when I am unable to 
present the text in its entirety for other readers to judge my interpretation. But I intend this 
piece to be just the beginning of a dialogue and rest my case on that. 
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of India. The text is an overt challenge to an academic understanding of 
Bengali realities of the 1990s. To that extent it self-consciously uses, or 
avoids using, academic theoretical positionings as strategies for creating a 
paradoxical autonomy for a specific local experience. Choudhury’s position is 
expressly that of a radical critic of academic knowledge. I, on the other 
hand, am performing from within the existing bounds of the discipline of 
sociology even as I am trying to rethink its conceptual boundaries. In my 
struggle to explore the possibilities of the text for enhancing the boundaries 
of sociological knowledge in India, my exegeses from time to time have to 
refer to, or question, extra-textual sources of sociological (or more broadly 
humanistic) thinking if only to discover that the text resists or subverts such 
categories. Such moments of tension—where my authority as a sociologist 
has to come to terms with Choudhury’s authority as a local postmodern— 
are also moments of insight, because they illumine the way in which a 
localised intellectual positioning contests an established sociological hier- 
archy of knowledge. 

‘I want to write a simple essay, in a simple language, on Postmodernism— 
as in the Ramkrishna kathamrita’ is the opening sentence of the essay. 

The Ramkrishna kathamrita (henceforth RK) is a diary-based record of 
the conversations of Shree Ramkrishna, one of the most influential Hindu 
gurus for the urban middle-class Bengali in the late 19th century. Ramkrishna 
was a near illiterate brahman from a village whose ‘simple’ expositions of 
‘complex’ Hindu religious thoughts had charmed the urban Bengali of the 
Renaissance period. He had succeeded in popularising a religious liberal 
pluralism, a philosophy of ‘as many views, so many paths’, at a time when 
Brahmo rigidity and Hindu orthodoxy were at war for dominance over the 
urban Bengali mind (Sarkar 1992). Choudhury makes use of the apparent 
incompatibility between the ideas of a bourgeoisie committed to modernity— 
which had as its main tenets scientific rationalism, secularism and a belief 
in progress—and a Hindu guru, and their actual contemporaneity to open 
up a paradoxical entry into academic postmodernism. 

Choudhury claims ‘simplicity’ for his language, in the sense in which the 
RK was ‘simple’ in relation to the philosophical complexity and profundity 
of Hinduism and Brahmoism. A large part of Ramkrishna’s popular appeal 
derived from his unique ability to give a homespun exposition of complex 
Hindu religious—philosophical thoughts in a non-Sanskritic, non-exalted 
common people’s Bengali. The simplicity of these expositions was signified 
by his use of a rural Bengali dialect and non-urban metaphors and images. 
Ramkrishna had succeeded, in his time, in subverting the text-based hier- 
archy of knowledge that structured Bengali society of that time. 

Therefore, postmodernism in Choudhury’s text is, by implication, a text- 
based hierarchy of knowledge dominating Bengali intellectual life. As in 
19th century Calcutta, the texts in question are not of local origin. The 
postmodernism that dominates Calcutta today is derived from the texts of 
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Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak and Jacques Derrida. Choudhury plays with 
the meanings of these texts in the intellectual-cultural world of Calcutta 
today by identifying himself with Ramkrishna and creating his own post- 
modern in the nature of the RK. 


[M]y own words are coming back to me, in a somewhat distorted form, 
refracted through Modernism. I do not feel any urge to go through the 
whole set of texts on the subject, because J am their source, their origin. 
Therefore, I want to reinscribe some of my own hypotheses, once more, 
in postmodernist terms . . . . [T]his is not the Postmodernism of our 
(dear) Gayatridi or, for that matter, Derrida. I am its propounder, its 
creator. 


Choudhury’s self-styling of his brand of the postmodern as another RK is 
his strategy to position himself as the critical Other of postmodernism. He 
poses as the rustic unlettered outsider who irreverently deconstructs the 
holy precepts of postmodernism as received and revered wisdom within the 
formal academic intellectual community. And this is a cosmopolitan global 
community he is addressing. Using the suffix di to the first name of Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak is a Ramkrishnaite touch that rather gracefully trans- 
gresses the limits of a colonially-derived institutional hierarchy by giving a 
local nuance to the meaning of the hierarchy. Di, a short form for didi 
(elder sister), is a suffix used at the end of the first name of women older to 
oneself to socially affirm a kinship relation (fictive or real) with them. 
Within this localised indigenous system of hierarchy, the symbolic Western 
intellectual authority associated with the name ‘Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’ 
is rendered quite ineffective: one can override the elder sister’s authority 
and still comfortably function within the affective system of the domestic 
sphere.’ 

There is a direct correlation between Choudhury’s strategy of deconstruct- 
ing postmodernism and that of Ramkrishna deconstructing the Bengal 
Renaissance. Ramkrishna domesticated and made the goddess Kali access- 
ible to his urban high-caste orthodox Hindu or Brahmo disciples by trans- 
forming the rather fearsome and destructive goddess into a mother—a 
personal one, not an overpoweringly cosmic one. In place of traditional 
Hindu orthodoxy or Brahmo prudery and counter to the impersonal colonial 
bureaucratic and psychological authority, Ramkrishna had created an 
autonomous space through an affective relation with a personal mother- 
goddess. The goddess’ authority is subverted, a domestic mother’s indul- 
gence is invoked. Though Ramkrishna was not the first to imagine the 
goddess as a domesticated mother, his use of this image in an urban—colonial 


7 That it is also a culture-specific masculinist move to undercut feminine authority should 
be commented upon, if not engaged with. 
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context was particularly effective in releasing some of the stresses and 
strains of a colonial modernity. 

It can be seen in the earlier quote that Choudhury refuses to grant any 
authority to the books on postmodernism. To do so would have been to 
submit to the power of the present historical moment, to let one’s thoughts 
be circumscribed by the complex hierarchy—constituted of diasporic intel- 
lectual networks, the international book trade and the rupee exchange 
rate, and the differential allocation of government funding to research 
institutes—which structures academic social communication. 

A critique of this global authority of postmodernism has to locate itself 
in time and place, articulate it from a local perspective and thereby create a 
localised postmodern not subject to the domination of a globalised post- 
modernism. That is, one has to produce a postmodern representation of 
the conditions of the possibility of knowledge about postmodernism by 
deconstructing the structure of authority of that knowledge. 

The author makes his move beginning with a ‘simple’ example of how 
the same object may be perceived and recognised quite differently by 
species living in different contexts and in different relations to each other. 


Postmodernism says (that) no word has a fixed meaning. Meaning varies 
with time, place and context. The woodcutter looks at the tree and sees 
wood. The birds look at it and know it as a tree. The tree therefore does 
not carry the same meaning for the birds and the woodcutter. 
The differences in the perception of the birds and the woodcutter go into 
making different signifieds for the same sign, ‘tree’. The social fact that we, 
the humans, have designated a fixed signifier for the signified ‘tree’ is 
because we, in our position of power, have socially—politically suppressed 
the difference between the meaning in the perception of the birds and the 
woodcutter. What is a place to nest for the birds is a commodity for the 
woodcutter. 

‘Postmodernism says . . .’: our sociological habits of reading instantly 
want to arrest the flow of the text to ask: How does one understand 
‘postmodernism’ saying something? As sociologists we are familiar with 
postmodernism as a loosely-defined ideological position that is unified in 
its general oppositional stance to whatever it identifies as modernism but as 
richly diverse aš an apparently extinct modernism in the range of views it 
can accommodate under its banner. Armed with our sociological knowledge 
of the diversity of positions under the rubric of postmodernism, we are 
tempted to ask: Whose postmodernism? Lyotard’s, Baudrillard’s, Derrida’s 
or Spivak’s (the last-mentioned may not even agree with affiliating her 
name with postmodernism). The academic practice of sociology is generally 
not very tolerant of such non-rigorous styles of invoking authority because, 
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as an institutionalised modern mode of systematising knowledge about 
society, the discipline turns on legitimised authorship of texts and ideas. 

As can be seen, Choudhury has scant regard for such academic proprieties. 
His purpose is to create a postmodern text that will not have to bear the 
burden of a global hierarchy of knowledge. His aim is to deconstruct some 
of the existing culturally-legitimised relations between signifiers and signi- 
fieds in his immediate culture: the academic culture of Calcutta in the 
1990s. Invoking postmodernism and then giving a ‘homespun’ exposition 
of it, our author proceeds towards deconstructing the dominant position of 
this straw effigy. 

Having illustrated ‘postmodernism’ with the help of an example, 
Choudhury turns his attention to a very significant signifier for Bengali 
middle-class culture, ‘Rabindranath’, to expose the arbitrariness of the 
relation between this signifier and its signified. What does ‘Rabindranath’ 
mean to the Bengalis? ‘The Dom gentleman who had cremated Rabindra- 
nath had, after all, referred to Rabindranath all along as the corpse.’ 

A Dom is a member of one of the lowest castes among the Hindus, a 
caste marked for its high degree of economic degradation, social stigma 
and ritual impurity (Guha 1985). Choudhury uses the Bengali honorific 
verb form (boley gelen) to write about the Dom in a significant move to 
undercut the social hierarchy built into language. The Doms are perceived 
as so low in the hierarchy that bhadralok social convention is to refer to any 
individual of that group by his/her caste name completely disregarding the 
first name. An honorific verb form would rarely be used in Bengali when 
writing about a Dom. As English does not lend itself to such distinctions, I 
have in my translation tried to convey Choudhury’s use of the Bengali 
honorific by attaching the adjective ‘gentleman’ to the Dom, the word for a 
British caste/class of males that the Bengalis sought to translate into . 
cultural terms in the form of a bhadralok. 

The author’s choice of the Dom as a signifier to displace the meaning of 
Rabindranath—that profound signifier of high literary culture of Bengal 
and a very specific cultural ethos—is polemical. His aim is to deconstruct 
Ranajit Guha’s structuralist inversion of Brahmanical hierarchy between 
the subaltern Doms and the Brahman or other higher castes who have 
historically dominated the Doms. As we follow the text, we find the 
reference to Rabindranath and the Dom leads to the critique. 

A new angle of vision is produced through a delegitimation of the 
meaning of the sign ‘Rabindranath’ by playing upon the signifier. ‘Rabindra- 
nath’ and the ‘corpse’ are but different signifiers for the same signified—the 
ethos of bhadralok culture in its many different forms, such as a wall- 
decoration in a middle-class home, a statue in the corner of the well-kept 
lawn of the Academy of Fine Arts in Calcutta, or the architectural structure 
of the Rabindra Sadan. What happens to the cultural order of the Bengali 
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middle class if these signifiers of the great signified—Rabindranath Tagore 
and Bengali literary culture—are called ‘corpses’? 

Using this insight into the arbitrariness of the relation between the 
signifier and the signified, the author proceeds to critique Guha’s well- 
known thesis on the Doms where Guha shows how the subaltern tribals 
appropriated an elite, Brahmanical narrative to give a mythical-historical 
form to their experience of history. Aryan myths/histories have consistently 
associated the lower castes with evil, represented by the demons and 
opposed to good, represented by the gods, with whom the Aryans associate 
themselves. This particular myth tells the story of the Asura (demon) 
Rahu’s attempt to destroy the order of the Suras (gods) by ‘stealing’ 
amrit—the immortalising potion. The amrit was obtained through a churn- 
ing of the cosmic ocean; an effort in which both the gods and the demons 
had participated equally. Yet, when the time came to share the amrit, the 
gods tried to appropriate the entire amount. While the gods were sharing 
the amrit among themselves, Rahu disguised himself as a god to have 
access to it. Unfortunately, he was recognised and caught in the act (at the 
moment when. he was drinking it and it had just reached his throat) by the 
sun and the moon gods and beheaded by the great creator god, Vishnu. 
The myth runs that since then Rahu had been seeking revenge and his 
bodyless head—now immortalised by the amrit up to the neck—swallows 
the sun and the moon periodically to cause the eclipse. 

The original Brahmanical myth reads as justified punishment for the 
subalterns for trying to transgress the given order of the Aryans. Guha 
follows the historical transformation of the myth among the Doms and 
finds that ‘what began as a story of celestial violence is transformed into 
one of social violence’ (Guha 1985: 20). The Doms are now telling the 
story among themselves in a form that inverts the structural hierarchy of 
Brahmanism. In this retelling, the demon Rahu demands that the gods 
repay their debts to him. Given that the Doms are in reality chronically 
indebted to the higher-caste moneylenders, the story inverts the relation in 
the consciousness of the subalterns: ‘[I]dentified as they are with Rahu as 
his progeny .. . they transform themselves into creditors by the same 
idealizing process, and destroy, in the ideal world, that thraldom which, in 
the real world, they are unable to overcome’ (ibid.: 21). 

The problem with this reading, as Choudhury sees it, is that it finds the 
subalterns identifying with the demons, in line with what was imposed 
upon them by the Aryan Brahmanical order. Guha’s stress on the ‘negative 
consciousness’ of the subalterns does not let him read any possibility of 
liberating the subaltern consciousness of this hierarchical structure. If the 
subaltern consciousness can break through the theosophical order, then it 
does not necessarily have to identify with the demons, for then it would not 
believe in the very difference between the gods and the demons. His 
reading of the subalterns’ myth is generated by a complete delegitimisation 
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of the order of knowledge and the moral/social hierarchy that goes with it. 
A reading of the tribal myth comes out as ‘the rebellion of the subalterns’ 
only because a metanarrative of a battle between good and evil, the gods 
and the demons—the first term standing in hierarchical opposition to the 
second—is taken as universally given and stable. But a radical critique of 
this inverted postmodernism can disturb this modernist complacency about 
the distinction between good and evil, the gods and the demons. There is 
then no vantage point from which one may postulate a universally- 
dominant structure and then go on to represent the politics and domination 
within that single structure. To quote from the text: ‘From one kind of 
compradorship to another—this is what is known as Academic Social 
Science’. He sees ‘Academic Social Science’ as simply reproducing, in an 
inverted form, the old structural hierarchy without suggesting any possibility 
of questioning its premises. 

But how would a new knowledge, with a new group of signifiers, be born 
from within the discourse of academic social science in India? How would 
the conditions for a counter-discursive knowledge be generated? ‘Hegel 
believes in revelation. We do not’. So revelations are out. Maybe the 
conditions for this counter-discourse that can delegitimise the existing 
institutional structure of producing knowledge are already there. One has 
to start from within the system of knowledge, to work along with it, to 
bring it to a point where it disintegrates under the pressure of its own 
relentless logic. 

An exemplary text for such an interrogation can be the Wealth of nations 
by Adam Smith, the ‘father of classical economics’. Choudhury argues that 
our counter-discursive knowledge can be derived through a deconstructive 
reading of the Wealth of nations, by detecting what had to be necessarily 
excluded—murdered—for it to produce itself as the authoritative text on 
the development of economic thought. Such a reading against the grain will 
reveal that the murder this text had to commit—in order to suppress 
evidences of earlier murders committed—was that of Sir William Petty, the 
English political economist writing in the period of transition from feudalism 
to industrialisation. 


If you read Smith you will know that the gentleman was a murderer. He 
had assumed the role of the Father by murdering Petty . . . . You will 
know that it was Petty who was our father: he had written an account of 
all the murders committed in England during the transformation from 
feudalism to capitalism. Since Petty was a witness to these crimes, 
Smith, the mafia leader, murdered Petty. 


The point here is that economics can be organised as a discipline to provide 
the students with an overview of the development of economic thought ‘as 
it is today’ with the classic Wealth of nations by Smith as its origin. The 
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period of the mercantilists and the physiocrats preceding the industrial 
revolution gets a place in the curriculum only as a part of the story of the 
inevitable rise of capitalism and the economic philosophies along with it. 
The metanarrative of a global rise of capitalism and an understanding of 
the Indian economy within that context: that is how the story of economic 
thought can then be narrated to the students. This is also the culturalinsti- 
tutional context of Choudhury’s postmodern performance. He is interested 
in understanding the institutional process of education that produces know- 
ledge of the Indian economy as ‘capitalist’. Can a global history be periodised, 
presupposing a linear movement of time, with capitalism following feudalism? 

Sir William Petty was writing in the period of transition from feudalism 
to industrialisation in England. What makes him interesting for us is that 
he had sought to devise a measurement of the value produced by labour 
in order to calculate a fair rent. Writing in an age when money rather than 
produce was generally believed to be wealth, Petty made a distinction 
between ‘natural price’ and ‘political price’, and categorically stated that 
money was only needed to help in trade and industry. In that sense, our 
story of economic thought should identify Petty’s story as the original to 
the extent that we want to resist appropriation into the global metanarrative 
of capitalism and ask a different set of questions about the politics of 
production and the computation of value. 

What is needed therefore, Chaudhury argues, is a deperiodisation of 
history. Petty has to be brought in through a deconstruction of the authority 
„Of Adam Smith, making present the absence of Petty’s thought as the 
. necessary condition for Smith’s metanarrative. 


And if you really want to start from the very beginning we can start from 
the Vedas. The Rigveda was the first text of economic anthropology. I 
have discussed it in my book, the Sa(va)ge Mind . . . Levi-Strauss has 
written the “Savage Mind: Sa(va)ge replaces Savage, country liquor 
substituted for French wine. Read the writings of the Sage carefully. 
Thou shalt know to what height savagery can rise. 7 


The four vedas, Rik, Sama, Yaju and Atharva, have been enshrined as 
the originary texts of ‘Indian civilisation’ in the nationalist discourse. But 
the Aryan sages, the supposed authors of the vedas, were also savages in 
the eyes of the civilisation that has produced The savage mind. It is the 
sa(va)gery, the primitiveness of superior wisdom, that one has to bring 
back into the order of the academic discourse to bring out the absurdity 
and the hidden violence of that order. Where does ‘India’ reside? Not in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of nations. Is it in the ‘authentic’ Indian texts then? 
But there too one finds oneself implicated by the Aryan Brahmanical] order 
producing another form of elitist hierarchy. To those caught between the 
Scylla and the Charybdis of a colonial order and a Brahmanical order, the 
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illiterate sa(va)ge, the postmodern Ramkrishna, the one that speaks from 
the interstices of the two orders, can hold up the hope of liberation. That is 
where one can find the superior wisdom of the ‘Indian’ sage encompassing 
the sa(va)ge. . 

Choudhury is at his most cryptic in this play between the ‘sage’ and the 
‘savage’. What he means here, I think, is to challenge the critical position 
according to which a hegemonic relation can register first only as a negative 
consciousness in the subaltern’s psyche. A critique of this consciousness, 
by this position, can only come through an inversion of the elite order. But 
an inversion retains the notion of structural hierarchy instead of question- 
ing the notion of structural hierarchy itself. Choudhury is thus arguing for a 
more radical appropriation of the power of knowledge. If Western structural 
anthropology has already produced its Other as the ‘savage’, then the Other 
can more effectively dismantle this hierarchical order by performing as a 
savage in a domain that was earlier differentiated from the domain of the 
savage. By turning up at an unexpected place, the savage can disrupt the 
order of its Other from within, question the arbitrariness of the hierarchical 
relation between the savage and the civilised. How can the rationalist 
discursive order of economics be disrupted from within? By reading the 
ancient Hindu texts as economic texts, thereby confusing the artificial and 
arbitrary institutional distinctions that function to reproduce the order of 
economics as a discipline. 

The concern is thus not so much with the structures of ruling narratives 
as with disrupting the normalised flow of the dominant texts by altering the - 
meaning of the key signifiers. Throughout the essay there runs a concern 
for a Bengali language with a difference—one that can confer new meanings 
on old signifiers to produce a different cultural history. The idea is to 
challenge the language itself for it conceals many histories of oppression. 

The text provides an example of a new kind of prose which is more 
empirically specific, as opposed to the general tendency in popular Bengali 
modernism to rely heavily on depth words and abstract expressions that 
block the representation of the complexities of Bengali cultural realities. 
This modernist Bengali is a Bengali of the bhgdralok, an expression of the 
cultural insulation they have developed, lived in and given a specific form 
in language. Choudhury quotes a line from a popular Bengali song from 
the 1950s to make his point. Though we find an extreme manifestation of 
this tendency i in such songs, the style is widely practised in a more subdued 
but noticeable form in popular Bengali literature, films and plays. The new 
empirically specific prose can break open the socially constructed relation 
between time and space with a careful juxtapositioning of elements. To 
quote: 


Job Charnock’s Calcutta is falling apart; acid, corpse, tin, Tekchand, 
whory nights and Rabindranath, all float down the Ganga. I am Kapil 
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the Sankhyakar. I opened my eyes, and the sons of King Sagar were 
burnt to ashes. That is when the Sagar mela started. The Sagar mela is 
still held. Asiria has turned to dust now, and Babylon to ashes. 

I remember everything. I am the one who remembers through all my 
incarnations. When the seventeen cavalrymen attacked Bengal, then I 
was the Buddhist monk who welcomed them with extended arms. 
Again, the Dom who laughed out loud while digging into the grave of 
Siraj, that too was me. 


What kind of sociological sense can one make of this passage? Textual 
authority is scattered over time: from Kapil the sankhyakar to the Buddhist 
period to the end of the Sen dynasty (the pioneer promoters of Brahmanism 
in Bengal) to the Muslim period, with an allusion to the poet of the 1930s 
Jibanananda Das, thrown in. The conventional sociological subject unified 
in space and time does not obtain here. How does one interpret authorial 
intention when the subjectivity of the author is fragmented over space and 
time? 

But then, where exists the mythical sociological subject unified in space 
and time? With the coming of modernity and the global expansion of a 
print-culture, inter-textuality has been one of the popular modes of repre- 
sentation for modern writers. As a mode it continually breaks the time-space 
barrier by drawing upon the experiences of writers living in distant spaces 
and times. It was particularly popular among modern Bengali poets—of 
. whom Jibanananda Das was an important one—in the early part of this 

century. The allusion to Jibanananda Das may be used as a key to the 
sociological interpretation of this passage. 

Jibanananda Das was writing in the earlier part of this century. (His first 
book of poems, out of print now, was published in 1928 and he continued 
to write till his accidental death in 1954.) He was writing at a time when the 
myth of the enchanting Orient created by Western historical imagination 
was still a powerful symbol of the exotic for the modern poets of Bengal. 
Asiria and Babylon are familiar poetic images for his readers. He had used 
these in some of his finest poems to invoke a profoundly distant but 
intimately romantic other.® Playing upon the distantness of the images, he 

‘sought to defamiliarise our everyday urban experiences to reinvent the 
enchantment our consciousness has been robbed of by the idea of linear 
historical time and the consequent spatial and temporal confinement. 

However, writing in the last decade of the century, our author wants to 
oppose the myth of the enchanting Orient. Another disillusioned modern 
poet, T.S. Eliot, had tried to fight off the foreboding of doom in war-torn 
Europe by scattering, in vain, his consciousness over the span of Western 
civilisation. I am referring here to The waste land, where the poet ultimately 


* The most well-known of such poems by Jibanananda Das is Haoar rat. Also see Hajar 
bachhar shudhu khela karey and Path hantha. 
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failed to find the strength to resist that sense of foreboding and ended by 
invoking the Orient (datta, damyata, dayaddham ... shantih, shantih, 
Shantih) to imagine a location free of that foreboding. 

The paragraph quoted earlier brings to mind The waste land in its 
abundance of allusions to events in remote times and spaces, in its fusing or 
juxtaposing events of different times to allow each time to comment on the 
other. The T’ of The waste land, that all-seeing eye that weaves the 
fragments in the narratives together, finds its counterpart in the various 
‘T’s’ posited by our author at different times. He is Kapil sankhyakar, the 
Buddhist monk, the Dom and, of course, a writer in the last decade of the 
century who finds himself unable to fend off a foreboding of doom. 

But unlike Eliot in the early part of this century, we find ourselves now 
caught between two civilisations, two systems of oppression: the Oriental 
and the Occidental. We have no Other to invoke to seek liberation from 
our present for, unlike Eliot, we know that the Occident is as much us as is 
the Orient. 

Ganga, the river of mythical purity that flows by Calcutta and made 
possible the growth of the city as an important port in eastern India, now 
carries down its stream ‘acid, corpse, tin, Tekchand, whory nights and 
Rabindranath’, all products of the urban culture of Calcutta. All the 
signifiers of that great signified—the bhadralok culture of Calcutta—have 
come unhinged from their signifieds and are (as if) floating in the water of 
the Ganga. It is now up to us to reorder them. 

Tekchand Thakur was the pseudonym of Pyarichand Mitra, a 19th 
century intellectual who wrote moral satires in a style of Bengali considered 
vulgar by stylistically classical authors like Bankimchandra. He wrote at a 
time when Bankimchandra and Vidyasagar had already instituted a highly 
Sanskritic and formal Bengali as the norm for writing. As a result, a gulf 
was opened between the written and spoken Bengali of everyday life. 
Formal written Bengali was quite inadequate in capturing or critiquing 
many aspects of Bengali life that nevertheless occupied a significant place 
in the cultural life of the city. Tekchand’s novel Alaler gharer dulal, 
narrating the life-styles of absentee urbanised landlords in Calcutta in a 
sharply colloquial Bengali, made it possible to represent aspects of every- 
day life in the city that were excluded from the predominantly Brahmanical 
world encountered in the novels of Bankimchandra. He was the first 
author to represent the speech of the lower classes or that of the wealthy 
landlords with their indigenised knowledge of English in all its richness. 
The range of speech patterns documented by Tekchand can still be found 
spoken in fragmented forms among the different lower-class cultural groups 
in Calcutta, which now stand out in their unassimilability in a complex 
world of a pan-Indian media culture. 

Today’s Bengali language, when seen in its fragmented specifics disregard- 
ing the standardised Brahmo—Renaissance-colonial form, flows through 
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the consciousness of the Bengali, as the Ganga flows through the heart of 
mythical Indian culture, purifying it through its absolving qualities. The 
Bengali has now to recognise the purity of the Ganga as that of hybridity. 

The story of Kapil the sankhyakar, derived from the Hindu puranas, 
tells about the 100 sons of king Sagar who, out on a conquest of the eastern 
region of the land of Bharat, disturbed the sankhyakar in his meditation 
and were burnt to ashes in the fire of the saint’s rage. Several generations 
after this massacre, king Bhagirath, a descendant of king Sagar, brought 
the purifying water of Ganga down on this part of the earth (until then she 
was residing in Shiva’s hair) through the power of his penance to wash 
away the sins committed by those 100. The touch of the purifying water of 
the Ganga brought them back to life. The annual fair held to this day at 
Sagar celebrates that auspicious moment of the Ganga’s purifying touch on 
this earth. 

The significance of this puranic allusion lies in the history of the sankhya 
school of philosophy’s strong resistance, represented by Kapil, to the 
aggression of vedantic philosophy, represented by the sons of king Sagar. 
The latter sought to reorder the non-Aryan social world along the lines of 
vedic Brahmanical hierarchy. The sin committed by this act of dominance 
could be absolved by letting the all-purifying water of the Ganga flow over 
the ashes of the sinners. The authorial voice in our text identifies with the 
fiery gaze of Kapil- that can destroy the aggressive moves of a Brahmanical 
elitism legitimising itself in the name of a vedic heritage. Eliot had sought 
to transcend the spiritual limits of postwar London/Europe by invoking 
vedic hymns. The other face of vedic philosophy is Aryan domination over 
the non-Aryan cultures. This dominance has continued through the 
dominant nationalist ideology in the form of an Indian nation imagined as 
containing the essence of the vedic civilisation. Today this vedic/Aryan 
dominance, combined with colonial dominance, has to be absolved by the 
hybrid purity of the Ganga. The Western Orientalist image of India—Eliot 
being one of its bearers—came hack, refracted, through the nationalist 
struggle against the West. Now, in our time, we have to create a new 
struggle for resisting this refracted Orientalism. 

In the last decade of the century our author writes to announce that 
‘Asiria has turned to dust now, and Babylon to ashes’. Opposing the myth 
of the enchanting Orient, reading as a sa(va)ge, he juxtaposes the civil- 
isationally incommensurate: the mythical purity of the Ganga, with acid, 
tin, whory nights, Tekchand and Rabindranath. Living in a period of 
ecological crisis that can eventually destroy all civilisations, our author tries 
to imagine into existence, and create a new myth, of the purity of hybridity. 
The angel of Walter Benjamin’s imagination with his wings caught in the 
storm of progress could not awaken the dead (Benjamin 1968: 157), but 
maybe the sa(va)ge reading of a puranic text can. In: place of a single 
catastrophe as perceived by Benjamin’s angel that ‘keeps piling wreckage 
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and hurls it in front of his feet’, the absolving waters of the Ganga can be 
reinvented in our consciousness to flow over the ashes of the dead, but this 
time with a recognition of the broken fragments floating in it signifying our 
past in our present. It is now up to us to confer different meanings to those 
floating signifiers to remake a future. 

The author is thus engaged in battling the dominant modes of knowing in 
modern Bengali society by liberating some of the key signifiers from.their 
historical attachment to some politically. important signifieds. The challenge is 
therefore to break open the story of the history of Bengal/India by provid- 
ing alternative meanings to some politically key signifiers. 

-The politics.of postmodernism, as Choudhury makes amply clear, has a 
dominant face—the one associated with intellectuals institutionally affiliated 
and located in an area of the world commonly referred to as the ‘West’ or 
the ‘first world’. This dominant postmodernism, according to him, is pro- 
ducing a hegemonic knowledge through what he calls a comprador academic 
social science in the rest of the world. 


Postmodernism will yield a theoretical structure; the Bengal Renaissance 
provides a fertile field for the deployment of this structure. Then we 
shall see that there is an international, i.e., American, market for the 
_ iridescent structure of slavery constructed by the nineteenth century 
_ Bengalis. With the help of this market, the Bengali can bring about. 
another Renaissance in the twenty-first century. 


The allusion here to the Bengal Renaissance is to refer to the current 
postcolonial critiques of the same dominant postmodernism. The difference 
between Choudhury’s position and those of the critics of the Bengal 
Renaissance is that our author refuses to sanctify any hierarchical order—be 
it in reverse, a negative of an existing order—whereas the postcolonial 
critics of the Bengal Renaissance are trying to construct an intellectual 
zone of autonomy through an internal critique of the Renaissance, reading 
the Renaissance texts for their (repressed) resistance to ‘a homogenising 
colonial order. According to Choudhury, this is no different from reading 
the lower-caste interpretation of the story of Rahu as an inversion of the 
existing order of good and evil. Such a reading can never question the 
existence of a hierarchical order in the absolute but only serves to relativise 
it to appropriate the superior position of good for itself. The greatest irony 
of this position is that, if successful, it will perpetuate a similar regime of 
power by instituting an inverted hierarchical order: “The Bengali can bring 
about another Renaissance in the twenty-first century’. 

The problem, as Choudhury sees it, is in characterising the phenomenon 
of the Bengal Renaissance as externally induced, as one where the indi- 
genous critiques were only reacting to what they perceived as an external 
imposition. The difficulty of imagining the past in this manner is that one 
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forsakes the opportunity of appropriating for oneself the power that comes 
from imagining it as one where the phenomenon was interactive. For then’ 
we can act in the present as one would in an interactively, and not 
imposingly, polysemic world where one can change the meaning of an 
existing narrative by intervening in its flow by ‘changing the meaning of 
some key signifier and thereby revealing the power-relation that structured 
the earlier narrative. This is the position that enables our author to declare: 


In fact, the Bengal Renaissance was almost wholly indigenous, the 
British were just an excuse, or a medium . . . . The degeneration of 
Occidental philosophy started with Socrates, for the Oriental it was with 
Nyayashastra.? The Bengal Renaissance is the outcome of a marriage 
between these two degenerations, with the British playing the role of 
the mediator. 


mm 
Conclusion 


The purpose of this article is twofold: one, to identify a distinctive local 
voice as an object for a sociology of India; two, to explore the problematic 
of the relation between given sociological categories and their objects in a 
world where the spatial-temporal boundaries between the local and the 
non-local are often blurred. As I have briefly argued in a passage, this 
problematic relation generates a tension in sociological writing calling for 
experimentation with styles of representation that might adequately capture 
the tension as a new kind of knowledge itself. 

The problematic is that of the new meanings that concepts acquire when 
they travel across space and time. The question then becomes one of the 
political significance of the new meanings in their acquired habitat. 
Throughout the paper, this has been explored on two levels: one where the 
author of the chosen text confers a local/political meaning on ideas derived 
from other spaces and times, and the other where I, as another author on 
the primary author, have been trying to make a new sociological meaning, 
universal in its spirit though not in its content, of this specific local text that 
nonetheless creates its own representation of a ‘global’. The crucial political 
question for a new sociology of India is whether it can create a new identity 
for itself that can simultaneously deal with objects that span different 
spaces and times, without losing its own location in space and time. 


° A school of vedic philosophy with the most thorough textual legitimation of caste 
hierarchy and a ‘Hindu’ way of life defined in terms of Aryan Sanskritic traditions and 
completely divorced from local cultural forms and distinctions. The Bhakti movement in 
Bengal was a direct reaction to the ngidly hierarchical textualised system of social ordering, 
where the distnbution of social wealth was controlled by the Brahmans as experts in textual 
knowledge. 
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By positioning itself between the local and the global, avoiding both self- 
righteous radicalism and unquestioning universalism, the text in question 
challenges existing categories of the discipline of sociology in India. Within 
what sociological space can one imagine the subjectivity of the author? 
Bengali, the original language of the text, tempts one to say that it is a 
specific ‘Bengali’ subjectivity. But then where are the sociological_-geogra- 
phical boundaries of this entity? Where does it exist in time? As an object 
of sociological knowledge it becomes a subject in its own right by transgress- 
ing existing sociological categories like ‘local’, ‘global’, ‘Bengali’, ‘Indian’, 
‘postmodern’ and ‘postcolonial’. 

The text is thus an example of the newer kinds of sociological objects 
that a new sociology of India has to grapple with. The need, as Veena Das 
puts it, is to evolve a new genre of writing” ‘to analyse all these various 
transformations in space by which people’s lives have been propelled into 
new and unpredicted terrains’ (Das 1995: 5). This article is an attempt in 
that direction. 
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Book reviews and notices 


ORLANDO ALBORNOZ, Sociology and the third world perspective. New Delhi: Wiley Eastern, 
1992. 95 pp. Notes, refs, index. i 


This stim and compact publication puts together four enlightening essays by Dr. Orlando 
Albornoz of Venezuela, who is probably not so well-known in this part of the world, but is 
one of the leading Latin American thinkers on the subject of the relationship between 
sociology (particularly the sociology of education) and the ‘third world’ perspective. The 
fundamental questions raised in this book arise from the realisation that the essentially 
‘Eurocentric/Western’ theoretical and paradigmatic base of the social sciences today may or 
may not be consonant with current third world realities. 

Albornoz stresses the dangers inherent in the process by which the disciplinary foundations 
of these subjects were initially adopted by developing societies as unquestioned, immutable 
and universally valid. He shows that this type of adoption necessitated clubbing together the 
diverse theoretical and research orientations required by different developing societies, which 
is in itself an impossibility considering the richly varied cultural and social roots and circum- 
stances of these societies. What does unite these societies is the fact that they share experiences of 
exploitation and poverty, and that they require social scientific theory and research to suit 
their differing local needs and situations. 

Among various debates taken up, there are those that deal with issues such as the advocacy 
of ‘local’ sociologies based on locally evolved paradigms as against proposals for an ‘inter- 
nationalisation/globalisation’ of sociological theory such that it employs a truly universal base 
rather than the hitherto Eurocentric one. Apart from the first essay, which is general in nature 
and scope and takes up the major portion of the book, Albornoz looks specifically at 
education and development in the third world from a sociological perspective. Utilising his 
research experience and expertise pertaining to higher education in Latin America, he 
discusses the problems facing developing countries in this area, and possible solutions. 
Finally, in a case study of youth in Venezuela, Albornoz asks whether the ‘stabilisation of 
democracy’ in Venezuelan society—after decades of political turmoil and chaos—has actually 
alienated the youth, manifest in their withdrawal from social participation. One cannot help 
but make comparisons with India, where the lack of awareness about critical economic and 
political problems among the youth may stem from an alienating process very similar to the 
one described in this book. 

One feels that the most attractive feature of Albornoz’ work for Asian social scientists in 
particular is its comprehensive though not always lucid (probably because the author is 
writing in English rather than his native Spanish) presentation of the arguments of a wide 
spectrum of social scientists from Latin America (Fals Borda, Eliseo Veron, Jean Casimir and 
J.L. Reyna, to name a few) and Africa (such as Akinsola Akiwowo and A. Muyiwa Sanda)— 
who are surely woefully unfamiliar to the vast majority of us. For the most part Albornoz 1s 
not ‘taking sides’ while summarising these arguments, thereby allowing—and indeed inviting— 
readers to form their own opinions while being exposed (albeit very briefly) to an array of 
current debates. 

This book is a refreshing and enriching experience and presents most readers with much 
food for thought. Having said this, one should also mention the truly appalling lack of proof- 
reading and editing—one would be hard put to find even a single page in this book which does 
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not have a couple of spelling mistakes and grammatical errors. Also, the book loses some 
of its appeal due to a rather unfortunate introduction by S.A. Shukla who, for some 
unfathomable reason, starts off by detailing his own career and background. To his credit 
however, he does manage to present a lucid gist of Albornoz’ main goals and efforts towards 
the end of his introduction. Despite these flaws, one feels that publications of this nature need 


to be encouraged and widely read by social scientists throughout the region. 


Delh: School of Economics SHIRISH JAIN 
Delhi 


PIERRE BOURDIEU, Sociology ın question (trans. Richard Nice) London: Sage Publications, 
1993. viii + 184 pp. Notes, index. £37.50 (hardback)/£12 95 (paperback). 


AS a sociologist and a social philosopher, Pierre Bourdieu needs no introduction. Professor of 
Sociology at the College de France in Paris, he also edits the premier French social science 
journal, Actes de la récherche en sciences sociale, What makes him distinctive, however, 1s-his 
range of interests and ability to address pertinent issues of his society and discipline In that 
sense he is very much a contemporary sociologist, choosing to examine not only other cultures 
(for example, his work on Algeria) but also contemporary French society (for example, in 
Reproduction in society, Education and culture, Homo academicus, Distinction, and Language 
and symbolic power). Although his studies are based on specific examples and cases, they 
Provide generalisations that can usefully be applied to other societies. What makes him 
especially interesting are his reflections on sociology as a discipline, its tools and methods (for 
example, An invitation to reflexive sociology). 

The volume under review comes under the last mentioned category. Here, Bourdieu 
examines, in newspaper interviews and talks given at various fora, questions relating to the 
discipline of sociology and other issues of general interest. In the second piece in the book, 
Bourdieu discusses sociology as a ‘science that makes trouble’ because it ‘reveals things that 
are hidden’, for example, ‘the link between educational achievement . . . and social origin’ 
which, is not something, he thinks, that those who read sociology or those who finance it 
would like to hear (p. 9). It is in this sense that sociology 1s a discipline that ‘disenchants’ and 
therefore is completely different from the ‘pure’ sciences or from art or music in which one 
can immerse oneself completely and thereby withdraw from the world and its problems. 
However, it 18 also important to understand that sociology is about the world, and in the sense 
which Bourdieu presents it, is very much concerned with both the objective and subjective 
representations of the social world so that, as sociologists, we strive for the ‘complete truth’ of 
that world. . : 

Bourdieu often tends to be provocative and questions the categories constructed by scientific 
sociology while arguing for ‘a social science of social science’ (p. 49). In the chapter entitled 
‘For a sociology of sociologists’, Bourdieu suggests the futility of a sociology that does not first 
undertake a ‘self-socio-analysis (in so far as that is ever completely possible)’ (ibid.). In 
particular, Bourdieu emphasises the questioning of the categories of colonial science through 
understanding the social conditions of their production. In another chapter, Bourdieu re- 
examines sociological categories, such as ‘social class’, and suggests that for some people 
social classes exist in reality whereas for others they are merely constructions of the sociologist. . 
The question he poses here is concerned with whether we know the socal world by construction 
or by recording it. In relation to class, Bourdieu concludes that there are in fact ‘two orders of 
objectivity—viz., the objective classes that are constructed on the basis of income, educational 
qualifications, and so on, and the objective classes ‘as they exist in the minds of all the agents 
‘who are subject to the scientific classification’ (p. 58). Such a system 1s not without conflict for 
there is a struggle over the classifications as everyone may seek to impose ‘his subjective 
representation of himself as his objective representation’ (ibid.).‘Such an argument suggests 
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that there can in-fact be no fixed categories as, in everyday practice, the situation 1s likely to 
be very fluid and changeable both in the minds of agents as well ın social reality. This ties in 
very well with Bourdieu’s notions of symbolic capital and social capital which are acquired by 
individuals through transforming or changing life-styles, acquiring educational qualifications, 
and so on, ‘precisely to change their place in the ‘scientific’ classification. 

In some of the other chapters in the volume, Bourdieu examines a range of issues such as 
censorship, youth, intellectuals, music, sports, fashion, public opinion, strikes and political 
action. Each is addressed 1n his inimitable style, an analytic combination of extensive theory 
and thick description, which has however been criticised by sociologists all over the world who 
want quick answers to intense sociological queries, ‘instant nirvana’, as another philosopher 
wrote in a different context. It is for this reason perhaps that Bourdiéu states in this volume 
that he feels out of place as an intellectual, not ‘at home’ in the intellectual world (p. 47). It 
would perhaps not be an overstatement to say that the greatest contributions to a discipline 
are often made by those who consider themselves outsiders to the system. 


University of Delhi MEENAKSHI THAPAN 


WILLIAM’JuLius WiLson, ed., Sociology and the public agenda. Thousand Oaks: Sage Publi- 
eations, 1993, 391 pp. $52.00 (hardback)/$24 95 (paperback). 


This volume brings together eighteen illuminating essays on different aspects of the interaction 
between sociological research and the public agenda, primarily in the contemporary United 
States. In his introductory essay,. William J.-Wilson, himself an exemplary public intellectual, 
argues that sociologists should play a-greater role in shaping the national agenda and should 
not shy away from public issues on the grounds of perceived data-poverty and the need for 
value-neutrality. 

Many contributors also seem to be anımated by such a self-articulation of the role of 
sociologists. For instance, Steve Brent argues that sociologists can play the role of academic- 
intellectual experts ‘whose political significance derives principally from their ability to 
influence the climate of educated opinion’ (p. 57). Frank Fustenburg, Jr brings ethnographic 
and critical policy perspectives to bear on the management of nsk and opportunities for 
families in dangerous neighbourhoods. Robert Sampson tells us about the community context 
of urban violence and argues for a ‘community-level perspective’ to counter the ‘criminogenic’ 
effects of current policies: ‘. . . by locking up an ever-increasing proportion of black males we 
risk further disruption of black families via imbalanced sex ratio’ (p. 282). Peter Rossi 
discusses the discursive articulation of homelessness in contemporary United States which 
plays down.the ‘male composition of the homeless’ and places greater emphasis upon the 
‘plight of homeless females and families’ (p. 295). This affects policy responses which 
emphasise building shelters for families and not single-room accommodation for homeless 
single persons 

Continuing in the same critical spirit, Roberta Spalter-Roth and her colleagues question the 
mainstream approach to the feminisation of poverty in female-headed households which 
invariably explains it in terms of the change in the family struacture—‘the increase in divorce, 
nonmarital births’ etc.—and thus assumes ‘that marriage 1s (and should be) the major 
antipoverty program for women’ while ignoring-the ‘role played by low earnings in the 
poverty of families maintained by women, especially those maintained by women of colour’ 
(p. 316). 

. Some contributors bring an anthropological view from afar to this essentially American 
volume. For instance, Barbara R. Bergman describes the French child welfare system as an 
excellent one, the most striking component of which is a ‘high-quality nursery school program 
provided by the government’ (p. 34). Appreciating the integrative function such a programme 
performs in terms of ensuring the participation ofall children, including minority children ‘in 
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regular school and as future citizens’, Bergman wonders why such a programme does not exist 
in the US. For her, adopting such a comprehensive welfare programme first of all requires a 
‘change of ideas about what we can afford’ (p. 346). In the American context, what is 
affordable is intimately tied to what can be talked about, that is, what can claim significance ın 
the hegemonic field of public discourse. This is nicely brought out by Philip Harvey who 
discusses several obstacles to even talking of employment as a human right in the US. 

The volume also has many insightful essays on a number of aspects of discursive and 
structural changes underway in the contemporary US. One such is Niel Fligstein and Linda 
Markowiz’s essay on the financial organisation of American corporations in the 1980s, which 
can only be understood in the context of ‘the dominance of a cultural frame that views the 
essence of the corporation in primarily financial terms’ (p. 186). Roger Lawson and Rogers 
Brubaker provide a comparative Perspective by discussing the problem of citizenship, nation- 
hood, work and solidarity in France, Germany, Britain and Sweden. J. Donald Moon’s 
enriching theoretical discussion on citizenship and welfare shows how ‘ironically, welfare 
states have a systematic tendency to undermine the very communitarian sentiments and 
relationships that would support the values of solidarity and equality’ (p. 104). 

But missing in this otherwise nch collection are reflections on sociology as social criticism in 
the contemporary US as embodied in the work of interlocutors like C.W. Mills. The intervention 
of sociology in life-affirming policy initiatives is laudable, but widening the assumptions and 
Strategies of policy-making is possible only through the enriching of public discourse on issues 
of welfare and well-being. For this, sociology has to strive to create a critical consciousness in 
the public sphere. What is important is not only ethnographic richness and analytical rigour 
but passionate participation in public discourse and a desire to communicate in the language 
of the people. Considering the widening gulf between academic jargon and people’s language, 
in order to make an impact on public discourse, sociologists would now have to come out of 
the ‘culture of the academe’ which, as Russell Jacoby tells us, has caused the demise of public 
intellectuals in the US. Thus the challenge is not only one of language and translation but also 
one of creativity, commitment and the pursuit of alternative life-styles. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies ANANTA KUMAR GIRI 


Veena Das, Critical events: An anthropological perspective on contemporary India. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1995. viii + 230 pp. Notes, refs., indexes. Rs. 325. 


Critical events, without doubt, offers exciting reading. There are extremely absorbing ethno- 
graphic details, analysis and ınsights, as might be expected from the work of a scholar of 
Veena Das’ stature. She has a knack of being forceful in her presentation. Das must have 
confronted genuine difficulties ın taking up such a complex task, but does the work really 
offer us a way out of the theoretical sluggishness of Indian anthropology? Does it address the 
reality of India adequately? 

Before I present a critical review, I must point out that Veena Das has been unusually and 
generously apologetic (see pp. 28, 209), to a degree which could almost pre-empt criticism. 
Her carefully crafted apologies notwithstanding, Critical events needs to be addressed critically 
for what it could come to stand for, as a reviewer elsewhere has shown. The temptation Das’ 
work offers for critical comment is much too intense and I shall succumb to it, albeit within my 
responsibility as a reviewer. 

To begin with, Das has generated a narrative (though she claims not to have done so) and 
has based it on a medical metaphor. Thus, as India unfolds, she produces a particular kind of 
(socially) organic condition requiring sympathetic intervention: critical events. Enlightened 
understanding of these events requires the use of a complex diagnostic apparatus: ethnography 
(p. 6). In the end, Das proposes therapeutic intervention to relieve ‘bodily’ pain generated 
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during critical events: a ‘new’ social anthropology for India (p. 196), almost the way Habermas 
‘reconstructs’ the role of psychoanalysis. 

The earlier Indian anthropologists operated with the metaphor of the colonialist and 
therefore thought in terms of ‘locality’ (an academic modification of the favournte colonialist 
term, ‘territory’). In attempting to re-direct anthropological concems, Veena Das replaces 
the earlier emphasis of the colonialist metaphor of ‘locality’ with a (benign) medical metaphor. 

In changing the metaphor, Veena Das has sought to transform social anthropology into a 
therapeutically active enterprise responding to events that produce much bodily pain in order 
to offer relief. In short, Das’ contribution presents social anthropology as therapy. It shares 
pain. Consequently, Das’ construction puts a pressure on the community of social anthro- 
pologists to share the pain of the communities that get ‘trapped’ in critical events. Notwith- 
standing Das’ noble intentions, can social anthropology in India be shaped and re-directed 
only to do this? 

The privileging of therapeutic intervention as the only form of social anthropology for India 
is perhaps necessary, but it is limited in scope and effect. It also stems from a certain defeatist 
attitude. Perhaps such a role for social anthropology in India must be considered along with 
two other forms. One form of social anthropology must be conceived of as an intervention in 
non-critical events, or ‘organic crisis’ as a Gramscian would understand it. While ‘Das-ian’ 
social anthropology intervenes therapeutically, we also need a social anthropology that 
intervenes to re-constitute the terms of human experience in the spectacular and everyday 
theatres of history. This form is hinted at, but not developed by Das. Ethnography offers 
social anthropologists a way to work with categories available with the people, and not impose 
categories from outside, in the act of re-direction. The other form of social anthropology must 
be able to address and sustain the condition of diversity/plurality in India. Social anthropology 
in India must either look at or look beyond the traditional responses to diversity, that is, 
universalism, developmentalism and relativism (as Richard Schweider would have it). 

In addition to the aforementioned, the book also prompts the following queries: 


1. Who decides which events are critical events? Anthropologists like Veena Das? A 
community of social scientists? The state? This methodological problem needs to be 
resolved. 

2. Veena Das claims that she has written a book as an ‘Indian’ and as a ‘woman’. Both 
identities are vague and therefore unacceptable. A work influenced by a strain of post- 
modernist thought and practice must therefore take this identification to a practical 
end. Veena Das is definitely an ‘Indian’. But this is too generic a category to make a 
sense in the highly complex ethnic situation in contemporary India. Who is an Indian? 
In addition, she not only belongs to a particular class and a particular community of 
Indian academics, but also holds an important place in that community. The cultural 
capital she commands cannot be swept under the carpet by making a claim that she is 
just an ‘Indian’ and a ‘woman’. Veena Das is not just any woman. All these are bound 
to be implicated in the ‘voice’ she claims to raise. This is not just a work by Veena Das; 
it is a product of a ‘context’ and a ‘community’. 

3. The claim that her voice is a voice among other voices is a weak statement, to say the 
least. Humility in this form is really unnecessary. Das is not just out there in the crowd 
shouting to make a statemient. Hers is a voice that wants to subdue or arrest other 
voices by a brand of academic criticism and the right to use it. We have a Veena Das in 
her elemental spirit. Where is her ground for the sort of criticisms she makes? Her 
criticisms are theoretically illegitimate and belong to a bygone era; they cannot be 
sustained in an academic environment that wants pluralism, that wants a voice to thrive 
among other voices. Thus, while Das’ anthropology is post-modernist, her criticisms 
are modernist! A relativist using a universalist form of criticism; Nietzschean stealing 
the weapon of a Hegelian: completely illegitimate. 
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4. The anthropology of pain is rather an interesting contribution. But let us be‘clear. In 
India, as elsewhere in the world, pain is not the monopoly of critical events. The pain 
created by organs of the state in the state penitentiaries or in the legally unprotected 
production centres (in which you also have children) are also termtori¢s of pain. Thus, 
an anthropology of pain must really address a wider’ coricern, the kind of concern 
Elaine Scarry has shown. And it should be extracted out of the medical metaphor, for 
in Veena Das the anthropology of pain seems to be a natural component of the 
underlying metaphor that guides her work. Pain is a part of other discourses too. ` 


Critical events is a worthwhile book, for it sharply poses the plight of social anthropology in 
India. Perhaps more people’ must now speak up for the kind of social anthropology they want 
for India. Is there any other way that we can make Critical events one among many voices? 


Stamford College ` M. NADARAJAH 
Petaling Jaya : 2 
Malaysia 


Urenpra Baxi and BHIKHU PAREKH, eds., Crisis: and change in contemporary India.: New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1995. 453 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 250. 


With nineteen essays written by eminent social scientists, this important book’ covers a 
spectrum of issues relating to the crisis confronting contemporary India, ranging from the 
Gandhi-Nehru tradition to Ambedkar’s Dalit vision; from the debates on modernity and 
secularism to the discourses on health, from the emerging eco-politics to the potential of 
critical psychology. A book of this kind acquires added relevance at a time when many of us 
are eager to know what our collective destiny 1s. 

We are often told these days that not se ca fine with the Nehruvian project of 
nation-building. Nehru’s vision of technological médernisation, it is argued, was Western; his 
unbounded faith in the secular/scientific temper was elitist; it failed to understand the richness 
of India’s cultural traditions. Nehru privileged the modern state and its professional agents, 
who began to dictate the agenda of the nation, leading to the further intensification of the 
cleavage prevalent in our society. It is this ‘criss of modernisation’ that Bhikhu Parekh 
narrates lucidly in his essay. 

With the critique of Nehru begins the rediscovery of Gandhi. Recall his refusal to give his 
consent to modern man’s narcissistic pride in the power of technology, his spiritualised 
Politics, and, above all, his experiments with the alternate life-style based on ‘soul force’. 
Judith M. Brown is inspired to write that Gandhi was ‘more radical than most of the late 
twentieth century’s green sympathisers’. One learns more about this radicalism when one 
realises, as Thomas Pantham says, how Gandhi succeeded in ‘overcoming modernism without 
regressing to traditionalism’. Far from seeing a conflict between a ‘secular’ Nehru and a 
‘spiritual’ Gandhi, Pantham likes to see their affinity. Even if not many approve of ‘the 
Gandhi Nehru. complementarity’, the fact remains that this renewed interest in Gandhi is 
related to an alternate agenda of development and social reconstruction. 

Upendra Baxi does not, however, wish to remain contented with Gandhi. In a style 
designed to provoke and shock many, Baxi wntes about B.R. Ambedkar—‘the other of the 
nationalist thought which was being forged by Gandhiji and Nehru’. Ambedkar, unlike 
Gandhi, knew from his own life what it meant to be a Dalit. He wanted the subaltern castes to 
be gifted with the power of human agency. He wanted them to see the ‘horrors of the classical 
Hindu law and. jurisprudence’. In other words, the lessons of ‘emancipatory politics’ ought to 
be learned from this ‘authentic Dalit’, if one is interested ın ‘an un-Nebruvian discovery for 
change, for the real Atisudras of India’. 
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Perhaps it is this urge to debunk elite politics that leads D.L. Sheth to write about the 
meaning of English in contemporary India. For Sheth, English is a language of privilege, 
modernity and domination. Our ‘English-educated elites’, argues Sheth, have failed to learn 
anything positive from the ‘bilingualism’ of Gandhi, Tagore and Tilak. As a result, they lack a 
‘cultural basis to their power’. Is it possible to overcome this elitism? Sheth sees new 
possibilities in the growing democratisation of politics and the resultant ‘ascendancy of the 
vernaculars’. But, then, the Hindi-speaking elites too have to give up their ‘monolingualism’ 
and remain open and sensitive to the other regional languages. 

No single formula emerges from the book, but multiple viewpoints and possibilities. For 
instance, Rajni Kothari speaks of the grassroots movements of marginal groups. Sudipta 
Kaviraj warns the liberal/secular/ leftist intelligentsia of ‘their withdrawal from the dialogic 
stance of conversation’. The story continues. In fact, one thing the book tells us is to retain 
our critical spirit. Question everything: modernisation, secularism, progress! 

What is shocking, however, is that almost all the contributors—be it Subrata K. Mitra or 
Jayashree P. Mehta, Ashis Nandy or Rajeev Bhargava—are metropolitan intellectuals; there 
is no local intellectual, no unknown thinker. This is not expected from a book written in honor 
of Raojibhai Patel who, as Bhiku Parekh reminds us, is another ‘unknown Indian’ of 
extraordinary intellectual ability working in silence. Moreover, it is surprising that such a 
large volume carries no essay on the feminist interpretation of Indian culture and history. But 
then, as Baxi confesses in the introduction, ‘Gods are also fallible’ and, therefore, ‘this work 
remains somewhat incomplete’. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avurr PATHAK 
New Delhi 


PuLN K. Garc and Inpma J. Pary, Crossroads of culture: A study in the culture of 
transience. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1995. 222 pp. Gloss., bibliogr., Rs. 275 (hard- 


back) Rs. 175 (paperback). 


There are two reasons why a book of this kind ought to be appreciated. First, it reminds us 
once again of the necessity of understanding the changing cultural climate and how it shapes 
our destiny. Second, its authors with their deep involvement with their students in the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, since 1972 take us to the world of the young, the 
cultural schizophrenia they experience and the resultant ambiguity and conflict in their world- 
views. 

To begin with, what strikes the reader is what the authors call the ‘culture of transience’. 
Transience is inevitable because Indians are exposed to two distinct cultures—agrarian/tradi- 
tional and industrial/modern. And what gives new meaning to the book is that it seeks to 
understand how the youth themselves perceive this transience. Doubtless, it is not easy to live 
with ‘contradictory and conflicting world-views, life-styles and motives of relationships with 
others’. For example, the ‘emotive map’ of the agrarian ethos demands continuity; it restricts 
life within the ‘bounded space’ of one’s family/caste, it denies autonomy, innovation and 
experimentation. But then, things are changing because of the rapidly expanding ‘ethos of 
technology’. Its ‘cognitive map’ demands rationality, mobility and a continual process of self- 
renewal. As the youth live in these two worlds, the result is disastrous. We are told how ‘they 
oscillated between the desire to take risks and the need for dependency and control, between 
submission and autonomy, between assertion and passivity’. i 

Is there any way out? For the authors, the idea of ‘synthesis’ does not make much sense 
because ‘these two ethos are almost exclusive categories’. The so-called synthesis, therefore, 
leads to fragmentation. As alternatives, Garg and Parikh assert the importance of ‘criticism in 
action’. This means not passive obedience, but a sense of commitment and responsibility to all 
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that one does. This also implies a new concept of man—one who is not just a ‘role’ but a being 
in one’s own right. In these alternatives the authors are trying to evolve a space that would 
eventually rescue the youth from their present state of confusion and enable them to 
experience ‘the processes of being and becoming simultaneously’. 

The book may not appeal to those who believe in excessive mathematicisation of the social 
sciences. Because here is a work without any tables or statistics. Even if its qualitative data 
may not look sufficiently ‘scientific’, I would argue that the book is relevant. True, it is sad 
that a book dealing with culture does not bother to reflect much on our intellectual history, 
particularly how it responded to the interplay of tradition and modernity. Nevertheless, all 
those striving for ‘psycho-cultural and psycho-philosophical infrastructures of integration and 
action’ would find this work immensely meaningful. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avurr PATHAK 
New Delhi 


M.N Srinivas, Village, caste, gender and method: Essays in Indian social anthropology. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996. xvii + 244 pp. Table, notes, bibliogr., index. 
Rs. 395. 


A changing Indian society has been the central theme of M.N. Srinivas’ writings. The present 
collection offers yet another opportunity for assessing his work in the context of widespread 
changes, both within Indian society and the field of social anthropology. 

All the essays in this collection may be read as contributions to the debate on what the 
sociological reality of India is. Underlining village, caste and gender as the major variables in 
the study of Indian society allows Srinivas to do two things: (a) use these as anchoring points 
in his wider analysis of change, and (b) in weaving them together, to also repudiate the hold of 
overarching single principles or theories in describing India’s lived realities. In ‘The Indian 
village: Myth and reality’, he asserts (drawing on socio-historical, political and ritual dimen- 
sions) that the village is a community—hierarchical and accommodative of all castes—contesting 
thereby Dumont and Pocock’s claim that only caste (and not the village) has sociological 
reality. (Given the contextual significance of such debates, it is unfortunate that most of the 
essays do not mention when they are first published.) The village, for him, forms a useful 
backdrop for the study of social organisation (‘The social system of a Mysore village’) and 
caste interaction (‘The dominant caste in Rampura’). Other essays focus on caste mobility 
(offering a historical analysis as well as tracing new avenues of mobility), the future of the 
caste system (contrasting the weakening of jajmani relations with the increase in inter-caste 
conflict triggered off by policies of reservation), and the role of Sanskritisation. While the 
essays on dowry and the position of women offer a general sociological analysis, there is little 
or no theoretical reflection on the concept of gender, quite unlike the ruminations on village 
and caste. In a way, all the essays reflect Srinivas’ style of sociological writing, weaving 
empirical ‘fact’ and interpretation effortlessly together, though what is perhaps more prominent 
in the configuration of essays presented here is a perspective on conflict. The question of 
method runs through the last four essays, highlighting the possibilities of participant obser- 
vation, the significance of one’s positionality ın, and the problems of, studying one’s own 
culture. Though with none of the self-consciousness of recent debates on the ‘making’ of 
ethnography, Srinivas does offer preliminary reflection on what it means to do fieldwork in 
one’s own society. 


Goa University SEEMANTHINI NIRANJANA 
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Kancua ILaian, Why I am not a Hindu: A Sudra critique of Hindutva philosophy, culture and 
political economy. Calcutta: Samya, 1996, xii + 132 pp. Rs. 120. 


Are we secular in the true sense of the term? What is Hindutva? Who and what constitute the 
Indian nation and Indian culture? Are we Hindu? 

These are some of the questions that Dalits have been asking lately. It seems that they are 
questioning Brahmanical culture which, according to them, suppresses indigenous Dalit 
culture. The book under review is really an insightful and provocative exercise. The author 
negates Hindutva philosophy and Brahmanical culture which is, according to him, narrow- 
minded and barbaric. It is on the basis of his own experiences and the reality that he sees 
around that he makes the distinction between the ‘Dalitbahujan’ and ‘Hindu’ (especially 
Brahmin) ways of life. 

Chapters 1, 2, 5 and 6 portray the comparative picture of cultural differences, the process of 
socialisation, ideals, economy, Brahmanical patriarchy, gods and goddesses of the Brahmans 
and the Dalitbahujans. The entire debate revolves around the ‘we’ and ‘they’ paradigm. 
Kancha Ilaiah ably describes the specificities of the Dalitbahujan way of life. He says that the 
rich traditions of the Dalitbahujans have been wiped out by the Brahmanical forces in our 
country. He maintains thatthere has been systematic efforts to impose a hierarchical Brahman 
culture on the Dalitbahujans. To expose the Hindutva ideology, the author prescribes 
reworking of the rich heritage of Dalit culture. 

Through various illustrations, Ilaiah shows how the collective consciousness, man—-woman 
relations, and market relations of the Dalitbahujans and the caste Hindus are different. 

The last chapter of the book is very significant. In this chapter the author gives an 
alternative vision of our society—‘Dalitization not Hinduization’. To build a new society he 
insists on developing collective living, a work culture (labour as life), scientific knowledge 
systems, and Dalit democracy, which are available among the Dalitbahuyans. Hence, Harah 
advocates ‘Dalitizing’ Indian society. 

On the whole, this is a radical work providing convincing justifications for the Dalitbahujan 
castes to negate Hindutva hegemony. It is not only a critical appraisal of Hindutva philosophy, 
culture and political economy, but a blueprint for an egalitarian society on Indian soil. 

However, some pertinent issues have not been addressed seriously. How should the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes be brought together as a 
united front (p. 53)? It is not that everything is fine in the Dalitwada as depicted by aiah. 
Moreover, I think the Dalitbahujan concept has a number of internal contradictions. 

Overall, the study is a step forward in understanding the secular roots of the cae 
in our society. 


University of Pune P.G.JOGDAND 


M.N. Srinivas, ed. and introduced, Caste: Its twentieth century avatar. Delhi: Viking, 1996. 
xxviii + 306 pp. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 300. 


Generally, ‘indeterminacy has been the emerging mode of understanding social reality in 
contemporary social theory. The book under review, appropriately mtroduced by M.N. 
Srinivas, does not fall into this discourse of indeterminacy because almost all its contributors 
argue that caste in India still operates as a system rather than as a diffused reality. Most of the 
articles seem to argue that despite the waning of the ideology of purity—pollution in urban and 
rural areas (Karanth), as well as across religion (Bhatty, Joseph), caste is sustained as a 
system through the processes of Sanskntisation, the democratisation of Hinduism (Jayaram), 
the policy of reservation and patriarchical culture (Leela Dube). Still some of the articles 
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(particularly Panmi’s) suggest that although the regulated market economy sustained the 
caste enclave, the process of liberalisation promises to dilute caste. 

The contributions on the reservations controversy, and more particularly the article by 
A.M. Shah, highlights the growing prominence of legal discourse which of late seems to have 
taken the hermeneutical lead in defining a whole range of social issues from caste and religion 
to class and gender. This prominence of legal discourse is striking, particularly in the historical 
context where official legal intervention into caste matters was considered to be an instrument 
of chicanery and intrigue. However, Shah rightly argues that the contemporary legal discourse 
has limitations in handlmg the complex question of caste. 

Although the book has tried to capture the empirical reality, it still does not exhaust all the 
meaning of this social reality. For example, while it 1s true that the ideology of purity and 
pollution is no longer the central organising principle of social relations, but caste is acquiring 
an ethnic ‘avatar’, particularly in the urban public space where one finds caste boundaries 
overlapping with ethnic boundaries in the face of various kinds of insecuritites, which in tumn 
lead to the formation of ethnic enclaves. Second, while the concept of Sanskritisation has 
been viewed by Srinivas as a strong element of protest against the high caste, it needs to be 
seen as a necessary ingredient of Hindutva dominance which is now secking effective recog- 
nition for its superior status from the lower castes by providing a certain space for lower caste 
Sanskritisation in the form of ‘soft Hindutva’. 

Third, by and large the book projects a structural-functionalist image of Indian society in 
the sense that some articles (such as Meenakshi Jain’s) view society as undergoing caste 
differentiation but also achieving integration. However, this image does not explain what 
‘avatar’ must be adopted by the lower castes for organising their critical energies against the 
hierarchical power structures acting against marginalised sections both within caste and 
religious frameworks as well as across them. The solidanty of different Dalit castes across 
religions in recent years is such an attempt at acquiring a vibrant ‘avatar’. 


University of Pune GopaL GURU 


Nannu Ram, Beyond Ambedkar: Essays on Dalits in India. Delhi: Har-Anand Publications, 
1995. 390 pp. Tables, ref., bibliogr., index. Rs. 495. 


Featuring thirteen essays divided into five parts, this book is written within the framework of 
Ambedkar’s ideology. The first part, titled ‘Ambedkar remembered’ highlights the relevance 
of Ambedkar’s ideology today. It examines questions regarding the dissemination, and the 
extent of success/failure of this ideology based on the pnnciples of justice, equality, liberty 
and fraternity for and among the Dalits. 

The remaining parts of the book are arranged to correspond to Ambedkar’s trilogy: 
educate, organise, agitate. Making use of statistical data, these descriptive—analytical essays 
adopt the ‘view from the bottom’ perspective of Ambedkar to analyse different facets of the 
life-situation of Dalits. Parts II and III deal with education and mobility among the Dalits. 
Probing the constraints faced by Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe students while securing an 
education, the author notes that the expectations raised by the protective discrumination 
policy have not been met adequately. This policy has benefited only a small section of the 
Dalits who aspire to a better status in the class structure. Even this minority 1s haunted by its 
social background, denied assimilation by its strata-of-reference, and hence made to realise 
that class mobility does not necessarily ‘repair’ a stigmatised social identity. 

Parts IV and V contemplate such important issues as the nature of Dalit assertion, the 
hostility that it generates among\the upper castes, and the failure of the government to 
implement the laws meant to safeguard the interests of the weaker sections. Ram observes 
that while the Dalits have to confront violence in the urban settings also, the persecution in 
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tradition-bound rural areas is much more intense, where their worst enemies/tormentors are 
the intermediary castes or the Other Backward Classes (OBCs) who gained dominance in the 
post-Independence period. 

The study offers some disappointments too. The absence of discussion on Dalit-OBC 
relations and issues like the anti-Mandal controversy is conspicious. The attempts of elite 
political parties to appropriate Ambedkar’s name (though not necessarily his ideology) for 
electoral gains and Dalit reaction to this 1s not addressed, except for a passing mention (p. 
79). Similarly, the strategies for mobilisation and the extent to which the Dalits can forge 
alliances with other progressive fora are not discussed. At this transitional phase, what other 
primordial identities like gender, language and nationality, might mean to the Dalits is also 
overlooked. 

At the presentation level, repetitions could have been avoided. The sacrifice of ‘passion’ 
(which is characteristic of Ambedkar’s ‘view from the bottom’ perspective) for a oustaken 
notion of ‘scientific objectivity’ has made the author’s views sound unconvincing. Yet, on the 
whole, these lucidly written essays do a commendable job of articulating the problems and 
prospects of the Dalits after Ambedkar; they are particularly relevant because of the dearth of 
studies which try to situate Ambedkar in the changing scenario of contemporary India. 


University of Hyderabad M. GANGESH 


Davip West Rupner, Caste and capitalism in colonial India: The Nattukotta: Chetuars. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994. xviii + 341 pp. Maps, plates, tables, 
notes, refs., gloss., index. 


David Rudner’s long-awaited book, based on his original doctoral and subsequent research 
(some of which has been published previously in articles), is a major contribution both to the 
anthropology of Indian society and to economuc history. The study focuses on a relatively 
neglected but central part of the colonial as well as the modern capitalist economy of India—a 
merchant banking caste, the Nattukottai Chettiars of Tamilnad It analyses their commercial 
organisation and activities during the period 1870 to 1930, when they were the major 
commercial caste of south India, with widespread trading and banking networks in Southeast 
Asia as well. Based on both field and archival research, the study presents a wealth of original 
data that should be of great interest to those working on Indian indigenous commercial 
systems and the impact of colonial rule on them. 

This book is also an important contribution to the study of Indian social organisation. 
Rudner traces the intimate connections between corporate caste organisation and commerce, 
and demonstrates the importance of Nakarattar kinship and residence patterns and temple 
affiliation for their banking activities. He describes in detail the segmentary organisation of 
the caste, including relations of descent and alliance, and relates these to the pattern of 
political control over the Chettinad territory. But more important, the study takes an 
important step in the ongoing revision of theones of caste in India. Like revisionists such as 
Dirks, Rudner points to the complex nexus among political organisation, temples, and caste, 
but unlike them he regards caste as an authentic institution, albeit an extremely malleable one 
that can take on a myriad of forms and functions. Arguing partly against the ‘ethnicisation’ 
thesis of Washbrook and others, Rudner shows that supra-local caste organisation was not 
necessarily an artefact of colonial politics; in this case it was commercial considerations that 
shaped almost every caste-related activity, from marriage to temple donations. For Rudner, 
caste identity is usefully regarded as a form of ‘symbolic capital’ which can be invested in 
various kinds of corporate and quasi-corporate groups. By employing the concept of symbolic 
capital, Rudner also points to the important role of non-tangible forms of capital—prestige, 
reputation, social relationships—in the collective accumulation of material or financial capital, an 
understanding that is crucial for the study of any entrepreneurial group, capitalist or not. 
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This book also contributes to the revisionist histonography of India’s pre-colonial economy 
by challenging the view that it was essentially non-commercial and non-capitalist. There is still 
little known about pfe-colonial economic networks and the people who organised them, the 
institutional structures through which they controlled credit and money, or the values which 
underlay these activities. Rudner’s account of the Nakarattars illustrates the wide-ranging 
financial and credit networks which tied together presumably autonomous peasant villages 
and facilitated the imposition of state control. He also brings out the close relationship for 
merchant bankers between religious and commercial activity, constructing a strong argument 
against Weber’s thesis about the incompatibility of caste and Hinduism with capitalist accu- 
mulation. The Chettiars functioned as a corporate group in the accumulation and distribution 
of capital (a ‘collectivist spirit of capitalism’), and made use of economically ‘irrational’ ritual 
in their activities; hence he argues that magic and collectivism ‘form the basis of a distinctive 
capitalist ethic in Hindu India’ (p. 129). 

While Rudner’s revisionist objective is laudable, it partakes of a recent trend within 
anthropology that challenges received theories of capitalism derived fram Weber, Marx, et 
al., as Eurocentne and therefore incapable of recognising the diverse cultural forms in which 
‘capitalism’ may appear. In order to construct a thesis about an Indian form of capitalism, 
Rudner must argue that there is no essential difference between Nakarattar merchant banking 
activities in the 19th century and present-day capitalism. The danger in this trend is that it 
lumps together all manner of commercial activity, whatever the historical period or location, 
implying that there is in fact nothing special about the nse of industrial capitalism in Europe. 
Although I disagree with Rudner on this issue, his discussion points to the need for many 
more such studies—firmly grounded in empirical research—before the range of cultural 
variation within capitalism can be determined. 

Perhaps the most positive feature of this study is that by exploring the intricate connections 
among caste orgamsation, kinship and marriage, religious practices, political institutions, and 
business activities within a historical perspective, it represents a return to anthropology’s 
traditional but much-maligned holistic approach. This is the kind of region-based study that 
Indian sociology sorely needs in these days of increasingly particularistic micro-level cultural 
analyses. Through this book, Rudner makes an important argument for resurrecting the study 
of social institutions, including castes, as a way of integrating the micro and the macro, 
cultural interpretation and political economic analysis. In short, there is something in this 
book for everyone, and it should be required reading for historians and sociologists alike. One 
hopes that an Indian publisher will recognise its value and soon make it available here. 


Mumbai CAROL UPADHYA 


Nana KABEER, Reversed realities: Gender hierarchies in development thought. New Delhi: 
Kali for Women, 1995. xix + 346 pp. Figs., notes, appendix, bibliogr., index. Rs. 375. 


Being a feminist and an economist, Kabeer competently questions some of the basic assump- 
tons of mainstream economics that are indispensable for development thought and practice 
and sees women as real entities with a voice and agency. She systematically and logically 
exposes the manner in which problems of underdevelopment have been conceptualised by 
compartmentahsed and reductionist modes of thought which add more to the problem than to 
its solution. She shifts from the economists’ austere, human behaviour model abstract and 
formal to an empirically grounded reality that is not devoid of ambiguity, conflict, noise and 
mess. 

Drawing connections between thinking and doing, Kabeer acknowledges the difficulty of 
capturing the large number and variety of women’s activities to demonstrate how feminist 
critiques of social science are applicable to development thought and policy, and illustrates 
this with experiences from South Asia and Africa. Though she acknowledges the role of the 
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Marxist tradition in the analysis of the women’s question in development, she knows how it 
reinforced gender inequalities in practice. She moves on to the Marxist—structuralist approach 
to address the issue of class and gender. She then evaluates the micro-economic aspects of 
household, decision-making, poverty, cost-benefit analysis, needs, efficiency and equity in 
development thought. This is woven into ethical issues of participation and ends—-means 
across gender, class and ethnic differences. 

Kabeer questions the market assigned values to derive GNP rather than acknowledging a 
substantial shadow subsidy that women’s unpaid familial obligations provide through production, 
reproduction and the care of human labour. 

Unhke in economic models, Kabeer prefers privileging structures over individuals, cultural 
over economic and qualitative over quantitative perspectives. She delineates the differént 
meanings of population control embedded in the conflicting interpretations of the ‘unmet 
needs’ for reproductive technology. But, somehow, Kabeer avoids dealing with the conflict- 
ing interests of the first world and the third world feminists regarding reproductive technology 
and body politics. Her discussion on the politics of needs interpretation could be handy in 
dealing with the issues of population control and empowerment that she finally takes up. 
Advocating the social relations approach, she looks at training as an intervention to change 
prevailing practices, and reiterates the need to integrate thought and deed in a participatory 
manner that is, women ought to be agents of their own development. 


Jamia Millia Islamia Tus PATEL 
New Delhi 


Juua Lesie, ed., Roles and rituals for Hindu women. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 
1992. xviii + 267 pp. Figs., plates, text, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 175. 


This collection of essays on Hindu women and religion is surprisingly untouched by the radical 
political and discursive interrogation of categories like religion, religious identity, Hindu, 
woman and tradition that has reshaped this field during the past decade in India. The editor 
notes, in her introduction, that the contemporary challenge in understanding women and 
religion is ‘to see women not merely as the passive victims of an oppressive ideology but also 
as active agents of their own positive constructs’ (p. 1). 

The book attempts this in two areas—firstly, in the interpretation of Hindu religious and 
ritual texts, and secondly, in the evaluation of the religious experiences of Hindu women. As 
the title indicates, the major focus is on the roles that Hindu religion offers to women—ranging 
from wife, mother and widow to devadasi, sanyasini or sati; and the Sanskritic rituals in which 
women have a role to play—votive rites (vratas), mothering rituals and other vedic (srauta) 
rituals. Here the tension between the role-ritual as experience/performance and as scriptural 
prescription is sought to be analysed. 

The ten contributions are divided into four broad themes: The ritual-wife (exploring the 
wife’s role in early vedic ritual and the implications for women of the Hindu marriage ritual); 
power in the home (comparing textual descriptions of vratas with women’s own understanding of 
them, exploring the beliefs and practices relating to the care of children, and the Hindu 
goddesses Sri and Jyestha as ambivalent role models for women); the ritual of dance (on the 
devadasi’s perception of her role in both temple and secular rituals and on the modern 
perceptions of Bharata Natyam); and finally, the pursuit of salvation (focusing on the 
phenomenon of sati, an account of famous Shaiva and Vaishnava women saints and an 
examination of the categories of female asceticiam that exist today). 

Two essays that make for interesting reading are Anne Marie Gaston’s essay on how 
contemporary middle-class, upper-caste practitioners of Bharata Natyam have reshaped the 
older devadasi dance form into a ‘religious spectacle’; and Lynn Teskey Denton’s focus on 
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female ascetics who have given up the normative identity of wifehood and motherhood for 
public religious roles. 

The endeavour to inscribe women’s voices/agency into Hindu religious roles/rituals seems 
to have been inspired by a particular histoncal and epistemological moment in ethnography 
which valorised the indigenous as representative of the ‘real’ India. As a product of that 
moment, this book provides a totally depoliticised and decontextualised understanding of the 
Hindu woman's relationship to religious identity Women as the bearers of the identity of 
their respective communities need to be viewed within a larger perspective where their 
identity as women 1s often in conflict with their caste, class and religious affiliations. The 
expansion of Hindu upper-caste women’s agency, in particular, needs to be viewed in a 
context where they are visibly articulating the demands of the dominant social group (Hindu, 
upper caste) using the rhetoric of the empowering nature of Hindu religious ideology (as 
secular, universalist, tolerant, more progressive than Islam) and iconography (powerful 
goddesses like Durga and Kali). 

While an analysis of the tension between religious/ritual texts and actual experience is 
clearly necessary, this book flattens a complex and diverse terrain to produce a largely static 
understanding of women, tradition and religion. 


University of Hyderabad SHAILAJA RAMAIYER 


VarsHa Josi, Polygamy and purdah: Women and society among Rajputs. Jaipur/New Delhi: 
Rawat, 1995. 212 pp. Notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 300. 


This book situates marnage alliances and transactions among the Rajput royalty within the 
broader political process in Rajasthan between the 13th and early 19th centuries. It seeks to 
improve upon male-centred political histones of Rajasthan which, in ignoring women as 
‘active historical agents’, have failed to notice the political impact of purdah and polygamy. 

The author rehes mainly on archival sources supplemented by interviews with members of 
royal households and contemporary folk literature and songs. The seven chapters deal with 
the causes of polygamy and its importance for the Rajput clan structure; the consequences of 
polygamy (like succession disputes); the participations of Rajput women in public life despite 
purdah; the organisation of the zenana (women’s quarters); and the effects of purdah and 
polygamy on Rajput society via institutions and practices like sati (self-ummolation), the davri 
system (female palace servants) and palace eunuchs. 

Its feminist perspective makes this book a welcome change from both conventional anthro- 
pological analyses of marriage and mainstream pohtical histories of a specific region. However, 
the absence of detailed maps and genealogical charts 1s sorely felt—the reader is confronted 
with a bewildering succession of clan rivalnes and inheritance disputes between chieftains, in 
a narrative that cannot be fully comprehended. One would have also liked an account of how 
all this affected/was affected by the political economy of Rajasthan during these critical 
centuries. The book does not engage with the implications of its own analysis for an under- 
standing of the historiography of feudal Rajasthan, an area on which social historians like 
Satish Chandra have done a lot of work. Finally, the discussion of Rajput women’s sexuality 
as it was shaped by (and shaped) their privileged caste/class position could have been teased 
out further. 


University of Hyderabad SHAILAJA RAMAIYER 
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Bra AGARWAL, A field of one’s own: Gender and land rights in South Asia. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994. xxi + 572 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, refs., 
appendix, gloss., index. Rs. 395. 


Bina Agarwal’s thorough study breaks new ground both by documenting women’s exclusion 
from land rights and by arguing that giving women rights to land in a society that is still largely 
agrarian should be the core demand of a genuinely Asian feminism. Its importance for women 
in India can be simply argued: South Asian societies and China are together the most 
patriarchal in the world, ın having the lowest sex ratios (and thus ‘missing women’ in the term 
popularised by Amartya Sen, running into 40 million m each area); and the core of this society 
is the dominant patrilineal-patrilocal kinship system, which deprives women of all claim to 
inheritance and control of landed property. Furthermore, as Agarwal makes clear, the 
exclusion of women from land rights extends beyond the patrilineal regions into the areas of 
bilateral or matrilineal kinship (and her study carefully documents the existence and changing 
character of these regions) as a result of the processes of social change from the colomal 
period onwards. 

The existence of a ‘socialist’ constitution guaranteeing equal rights has ameliorated Indian 
women’s subordination only to some degree; it has done nothing to give them rights to land; 
indeed, overall the effect of state intervention—even more than market processes and the 
coming of capitalist relations of production—has been to strengthen male monopoly over land 
in the patrilineal areas and erode women’s control in the areas (most of Mizoram and parts of 
Kerala) where they have traditionally held rights. The overwhelming negative attitude of the 
bureaucracy and political leadership to women’s struggles for their rights is exemplified in the 
response of the then Minister for Agriculture to Agarwal’s presentation at a committee 
discussion: ‘Are you suggesting that women should be given rights in iand? What do women 
want? To break up the family?’ (p. 281). (The same theme was expressed by local officials to 
Sangarsh Vahim activists in Bihar attempting to put land in the name of women: ‘What will 
guarantee that you'll stay with your husbands if we give you land?’) The fear for the family is a 
pervasive theme of male responses to the demand for land rights, and is a sad commentary on 
the degree to which it seems to be assumed that family stability rests on male power. 

A field of one’s own not only argues for the importance of land rights and documents the 
deprivation of women, it also reveals the beginnings of a massive struggle for equality, both at 
an individual level and in collective campaigns such as that of Sangarsh Vahini in the, Bodh 
Gaya movement in the early 1980s, and the more recent ‘Laxmi Mukti’ campaign of Shetkari 
Sanghathana and the Shetkari Mahila Aghadi in Maharashtra. So far these struggles have won 
little support or recognition from the dominant sections of the women’s movement or the Left 
parties—though there have been individual women activists who have tried to promote the 
issue within their parties and groups. What Agarwal shows is that the demand is both 
important and possible to achieve. Many barriers exist to women claiming land rights, 
particularly in the more patrilineal and village-exogamous regions of north and northwest 
Indija—but local organisation, strong support from the women’s movement, enlightened 
support from political leaders and sensitive officials can make a difference. 

Agarwal takes up the various forms of justificauon for women’s land rights (in terms of the 
‘efficiency, welfare, equality and empowerment’ themes popularised in gender and develop- 
ment studies) and various theoretical arguments regarding the basis of women’s subordination. 
She argues basically from a historical~materialist view—indeed what could be more ‘Marmst’ 
than a claim that ownership of the means of production is fundamental to equality? Yet her 
approach is not orthodox; she finds it necessary to critique Engels’ emphasis on ‘participation 
in productive labour’ (which has provided the major theme for Asian women’s movements) 
and to accuse the left of having a double standard in ignoring women’s rights or even 
suggesting that struggles for property rights are not.of concern to socialists while making ‘land 
to the tiller’ the focus of rural demands. 
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However, it might be noted that a negative argument leaves aside some important theoretical 
issues. ‘Land reform’, which has indeed been crucial to rural movements, is basically a 
democratic but not a socialist demand; it is a demand for the generalisation of property rights 
rather than the abolition of property. In this sense, the traditional Communist campaigns for 
land to the tiller have always been taken as provisional—to be succeeded by collectivisation. 
Yet it can now be argued that the experience of several decades of state socialst history shows 
that collectivisation has in many ways been a failure, while giving property to all has provided 
everywhere an important basis for both equality and economic development. In an age of a 
swing towards liberalism—with its positive as well as negative aspects—the generalisation of 
property holding is once again a crucial part of the agenda of social and human development. 
Indeed, without this market economies and liberalisation will work against the interests of the 
poor. In this respect, Agarwal’s focus on land rights for women is timely. 

As Bodh Gaya women put it: ‘We had tongues but could not speak, we had feet but could 
not walk—now that we have the land we have the strength to speak and walk’. Women’s 
voices are being raised, but they need the resources to survive and be heard. The fight for land 
is a crucial beginmng point. 


Saint Olaf College Ga OmvEDT 
Northfield, MN, USA 


AMITA BAVISKAR, In the belly of the river: Tribal conflicts over development in the Narmada 
valley, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995. xvi + 286 pp. Maps, figs., notes, gloss., 
appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs 475. 


The book under review, which grew out of a Comell University doctoral dissertation, critically 
examunes various efforts to mobilise the tribals of the Narmada valley following the agitation 
opposing the dammung of the river. The author herself lived for a period in the tribal village of 
Anjanvara and participated in agitations against the dam and for tribal nghts over the forest. 

Amita Baviskar seeks to highlight the fact that the Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) is not 
really a movement of the tribal people questioning the dominant model of development, as 
claimed by its leaders In her view, rich pandar farmers committed to energy-intensive ‘Green 
Revolution’ agriculture are a ‘dominant presence’ providing material support to the agitation, 
for ıt is they who suffer the most through submergence caused by the dam. And the 
relationship of the tribals with their environment ts based on strategies for survival, and not 
necessarily consistent with a ‘conservationist ethic’. 

Baviskar’s account of the Khedut Mazdoor Chetna Sangath (KMCS—Peasants and Workers 
Consciousness Union) illustrates the problems faced by a small isolated group with meagre 
resources trying to confront the Forest Department over the tribals’ right to forest land. The 
problem is not only one of secunty of tenure, but of a fragile, low-productivity economy 
facing rapid devastation of its natural resource base. 

It is truly ironic how a book wntten by an author with overt sympathies towards the NBA 
has ended up being used by proponents of the dam in demgrating the Andolan. There is no 
doubt that few tribals ın India today are living in harmony with nature, this relationship 
having been inexorably fractured over time. The NBA is trying to make the voice of the 
tribals heard by a nation which has no time for these marginalised people. And in focusing on 
the plight of the Narmada valley as a whole (while underplaying the class aspect), the NBA is 
no different from most nationalist movements in the struggle against colomalism. Indeed, the 
Narmada agitation is best seen as an example of the many movements in contemporary India 
espousing the cause of backward and neglected regions, where the tribals are, indeed, fighting 
for their very survival 

It ıs, of course, true that the NBA 1s now faced with the enormous challenge of transforming 
itself from a purely oppositional agitation to a movement for the articulation and implement- 
ation of a new people-centred agenda of decentralised, sustainable development in the tribal 
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hinterlands of India. This task grows in urgency in the present context of liberalisation, given 
that the state may abdicate its role in the development of these forsaken regions. The 
experience of the KMCS described by the author underscores the need for grassroots 
organisations to make the state accountable towards the people of these areas—they must be 
careful not to let their opposition to the state coalesce with that of devotees of the market! 
Today, in the remote and backward regions of India, the state—watched over by grassroots: 
NGOs and panchayats—must be forced to do what the market forces cannot do and the 
private sector will not do. 

In the introductory chapter of this book the author beautifully interiaces episodes from the 
field to argue her own case for ‘particular observation’. It is just that (as Wittgenstein might 
have said) to ‘find our feet’ from Cornell to Anjanvara can be an unnerving business! 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog Mane SHAH 
Bagh, Dewas District 
Madhya Pradesh 


KuLpeer Marur and Ntrasa G. JAYAL, Drought, policy and politics: The need for a long- 
term perspective. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993, 139 pp. Map, figs., tables, refs., 
bibhogr., index. Rs 195. 


Why have we failed in the drought-proofing task despite the implementation of several five- 
year plans is the question asked in this book. Kuldeep Mathur and Niraja G. Jayal’s simple 
answer appears to be that politicians and bureaucrats are more concerned about drought 
relief than about drought proofing through long-term measures, like afforestation, irngation 
development and watershed development. 

This book is part of a larger investigation on ‘Sustainable development in high risk 
environments’, and has seven chapters. Its research agenda as stated in the introductory 
chapter is to trace ‘the evolution of policy towards drought as reflected in a senes of 
government documents of the colonial and the post-colonial periods’. The focus of the study 1s 
on the countrywide drought of 1987, the most severe drought since Independence. The book 
also examines ‘the salience of drought as a political issue through a study of the election 
campaign in Jodhpur, a recurrently drought affected district of Rajasthan’ (p. 24). 

In Chapter 2 (‘Drought in the long-term perspective: Evolution of policy’), the authors 
draw attention to the close link between famines and droughts in Indian history, the famine 
relief policy under the British rule, and the appointment of the Famine Commissions and their 
reports. ‘Financing of relief expenditure and related administrative procedures’ is the heading 
of Chapter 3. The pattern of financing relief since Independence has been as per the 
guidelines laid down by the Indian Finance Commissions. As a result, the centre has acquired 
the role of ultimate arbiter in the grant of relief to the states and sends study teams to drought- 
afflicted states to assess their claims for relief. Because of political overtones in the grant of 
relief aid by the centre, the Ninth Finance Commission sought to do away with this kind of 
procedure by creating a National Calamity Fund. 

Rajasthan state is a very high risk environment as 60 per cent of its area is drought-prone 
In thirteen out of twenty-six districts two long-term programmes of drought proofing are 
being implemented. These are the Drought Prone Areas Programme (DPAP) and the Desert 
Development Programme (DDP). The authors look at drought proofing, drought relief and 
the political concerns of candidates for the Rajasthan assembly elections in Chapter 4. 
They are struck by mounting expenditure on drought relief, which became seven times the 
expenditure on two drought-proofing programmes (namely, DPAP and DDP). Without 
reckoning with plan outlays on other drought-proofing programmes of the state, notably the 
ambitious development of irrigation works like the Rajasthan canal, the authors are bound to 
reach a faulty inference that long-term measures for drought proofing are under-emphasised 
vis-a-vis drought relief measures. 
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There is a dilemma here. In a democracy based on electoral politics, averting starvation 
deaths in the year of the calamity becomes of paramount importance. So, the short-run comes 
to dominate over the long-run. And one cannot ignore the popular perceptions in which 
drought-proofing measures (other than irrigation development) are not rated highly The 
authors note that there is little awareness about ecological issues’ among the electorate, and 
that in the popular imagination, ‘development seems to be associated with large projects (like 
the Rajasthan canal), while schemes like the DPAP and the DDP are perceived as being 
completely ineffective and as having brought almost no benefits’ (p. 75). 

Indian parliamentarians’ interest in drought calamity is explored in Chapters 5 and 6. 
On 10 August 1987 the first mayor statement on the severe drought of 1987 was made in the 
Lok Sabha, giving rise to a six-day debate in which 93 out of 503 members took part. But 
members’ presence in the House was low and perfunctory—only twenty-five members were 
present on 11 August in the morning session. As for the content of the debate, the authors 
found that most members felt drought is due to man-made causes like deforestation and the 
over-exploitation of groundwater. This perception about the causes of drought, though in 
harmony with the authors’ own thinking, is quite the opposite of the one that emerged during 
the parliamentary discussions on the droughts of 1971-73. At that time, ministers as well as 
members portrayed drought as a natural calamity brought on by unexpected and unfavourable 
weather conditions. This reviewer is more inclined towards the latter perception, though 
there is ample room for further probing on this issue. 

The last chapter is a summary of the whole study and reads much better than the individual 
chapters. However, the study lacks the stamp of an in-depth analysis. Also, here and there 
one encounters loose referencing, for instance, the two co-authors (S.K. Ray and K. Subbarao) 
of C.H. Hanumantha Rao’s Unstable agriculture and droughts are not mentioned in the 
bibliography. Not infrequently, the words ‘drought’ and ‘famine’ are used synonymously, a 
common failing one comes across in media writings as well. Patient readers might be able to 
pick up some nuggets of data emerging from the authors’ own investigations. 


Institute of Economic Growth B.D. DHAWAN 
Delhi 


SHASHI PRABHA SHARMA, Gandhian holistic economics. New Delhi: Concept, 1992. 160 pp. 
Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 200. 


An emphatic canvassing for Gandhian holistic economics, the book borders on philosophy 
and sprituality while stressing the need as well as the inevitability of Gandhian holistic 
economics as against the conventional and well-established discipline of economics with profit 
as its God. The slim book is neatly divided into seven chapters, dealing with the paradigm of 
modem economics and is ensuing crisis, followed by the Gandhian holistic approach and its 
ends and means preferences. It thus attempts to substitute the prevailing economic paradigm 
with an alternative one. 

The book attempts to hold modern economics, whether in capitalist or socialist societies, 
responsible for creating an unresolvable world economic crisis. Though the book attempts to 
resemble, somewhat, Schumacher’s Small is beautiful, its primary strength is not comparative 
analysis as much as its philosophical and moral stress on the Gandhian world-view and its 
accompanying values that, the author stresses, can tackle the modern economic crisis. The 
well-known statement of enough for every one’s need but not for even one person’s greed is 
one of the postulates of this holistic paradigm. This book is likely to be read more by those 
from the social sciences and Gandhian studies. However, the frequently distracting proof- 
reading errors could have been avoided. 


Jamia Millia Islamia Tuts PATEL 
New Delhi 
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LIONEL CAPLAN, Warnor gentlemen: ‘Gurkhas’ in the Western imagination. Providence/Oxford: 
Berghahn Books, 1995. ix + 181 pp. Notes, refs., index. £26.00. 


An excellent book. Even with 158 pages of text it seems too brief. The author’s observations 
are largely limited to the British with only a brief foray into the otherness of Gurkha 
sentiments. He tries to illuminate the British point of view to these perhaps most reliable 
defenders of its empire and sets forth a clear 1f simplified, even simplistic, version of British 
sentiments. But it does not explore the ‘Gurkha’ mentality or indeed the mystery of the bond 
of the mutuality of the relation between the British and the Gurkhas. It is a welcome 
contribution to the attempt to diversify the Western point of view in its relation to other 
peoples, in danger of being represented as all of the same kind, with the development of the 
discourse criticising Western representations of alien cultures. But ın restricting itself to the 
illumination of merely the Western pomt of view in what is or was a relation between 
Westerners and non-Westerners, the book perhaps stops short of an anthropology in the 
interest of presenting a simplified and clarified picture of just one side. 

Caplan explores the writing by British officers about the Gurkhas and argues that they 
ascribed a heedless obedient bravery to the Gurkhas (perhaps akin to the sort celebrated by ` 
Tennyson's The charge of the light brigade), reserving a discriminating and discriminatory 
intellectual courage to themselves that he calis Anstotelian. He locates this characterisation in 
the upbringing of the officer corps and the ethos informing its regimental loyalty and 
ceremonies. He ascribes the spate of writing by such officers on the Gurkhas to the changes in 
British military policy and accompanying changes ın the nature of the officer's mentality. He 
sees the cutbacks in the military recruitment of Gurkhas and changes in the form of miltary 
disposition, somewhat sidelining the hand-to-hand fighting for which the Gurkhas are famous, at 
the source of both the spate of writing and its concerns, giving the writing itself something of 
the character of an exercise in nostalgia. He suggests that the motives of the Gurkhas in 
military enlistment are quite different from the kind of ‘martial race’ theory that British 
officers write about, and mentions naps Nepali opposition to such enlistment He 1s altogether 
silent about the mutual bond between British officer and Gurkha rifleman, apart from citing 
the one significant scandal in which it seems to have broken down. 


Delhi School of Economics RasinpRA Ray 


GuNTHER-DieTz SONTHEIMER, Pastoral detties in western India (transl. Anne Feldhaus). 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993, xviii + 278 pp. Maps, notes, bibliogr., index. 
Rs. 185. 


This book is an attempt to reconstruct and thereby understand the ‘multilayered character’ of 
the religious beliefs and practices of the Dhangars, a group of nomadic herdsmen and 
herdsmen—farmers of southwestern Maharasthra, primarily on the basis of their oral tradition, 
It was originally published in German in 1974 and is the result.of the author's long personal 
association with these pastoral communities, which ended with his premature death in 1992. 
In fact, a very large part of the book is filled with what the author calls ‘texts’, which are 
extracts from a collection of about 200 tape-recordings (each of 90-120 minutes) of Dhangar 
myths and legends. 

The book may be said to have two puiding principles. First, the group is of primary 
importance in Indian society and therefore Indian history should be considered from the point 
of view of the historical development of groups. Second, these groups should be placed in 
both the physical as well as the social contexts in which they are located in order to appreciate 
the nature and significance of their world-view. Thus, taking the three deities—Biroba, 
Mhaskoba, and Khandoba—as an example, the book attempts to capture the religious 
conceptions of these pastoralist groups behind the cults, and at the same time recreates their 
history, bearing in mind their social and ecological environment. 
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The book is arranged ın a rather unorthodox manner. It neither tells a chronological 
history, nor are the chapters self-contained thematic units. It is a continuous dense narration 
of ‘texts’ and the author’s commentaries on them without an easily discernible pattern. In the 
absence of a concluding chapter gathering all the disparate leads into one central argument, it 
becomes all the more difficult for readers to follow the internal network of an extremely 
elaborate pantheon through several phases of evolution and remain with the author in his 
journey through this complex process. The effort is, however, worth it. If the reader carefully 
follows the author’s description, he will not only be rewarded with brilliant insights scattered 
all over the book, but wili also enter mto the heart of a fascinating representation of 
interlocking cultural and ecological systems. 

Let me cite one rather plain example. In the Dhangar’s stones, Vithoba/Vitthala’s wife is 
Padubat (Padmini), who comes from the Gavli caste. The independent goddess of the forest, 
Paduba1, is still to be found in forest regions, but today Padubai’s principal temple is in the 
village. ‘The villagers brought her from there’, the ‘text’ says. The author points out that this 
accords with the slow development that took place everywhere in this region for centunes, the 
settlement of people from the hulls in the valleys, and the concomitant transition from a 
predominantly pastoral economy to agriculture, especially to rice cultivation in the valleys. 
Also the Gavls are no longer Gavlis by caste, but Marathas, and are Gavlıs only by profession 
(cattle-raisers). The villagers’ knowledge of the history of the cult is also dying out Instead, 
their knowledge is now focused on the bhakti cult of Vithoba in Pandharpur. The mythology 
has a tendency to become standardised and assimilated into the puranas. Thus people do 
know that Padubai came from the forest, but they increasingly see in her solely a manifestation of 
Parvati (pp. 47-48). 

In other words, the author argues that the development of these cults can best be under- 
stood by taking into consideration the contrast between the established village settlement on 
the one hand, and the forest and pasture areas on the other. The interrelationship between 
the vana (forest = uncivilised) and the Ashetra (cultivated area = civilised), both in terms of 
oppositions as well as continuities, 1s a theme that the author had assiduously pursued 
throughout his life, and had succeeded in establishing this to be one of the pre-eminent 
cultural processes of Indian civilisation. My only major problem with the book is the author’s 
near-silence about the method of collection and the subsequent presentation of the ‘texts’. 
Merely to say that ‘I have preserved their integrity as far as possible’ (p. ix) is utterly 
inadequate. Still, a major book which has not received the attention it certainly deserves. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University KUNAL CHAKRABARTI 
New Delhi 


N N. BHATTACHARYYA, Religious culture of north-eastern India. Delhi: Manohar, 1995. viii + 
‘159 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 240. 


These lectures are an attempt to understand the tribal religions of the north-east. Bhattacharyya 
begins with the rather surprising assumption that there is no ‘ine of demarcation between the 
primitive and the modern—the tribals and the non-tribals, ın regard to the religious and 
spiritual beliefs and sentiments’ (p. 15). Traces of animism and megalithic structures are not 
pecuhar, according to him, to tribal groups, rather they are found everywhere and in all 
cultures of the world as also beliefs in things such as transmigration, rebirth, heaven and hell. 
The tribes too have a ‘cosmogony’, a ‘theogany’ and a corresponding mythology just as they 
have detailed sacrifices and rituals. Because of the ‘paucity of materials’ for the ‘proper 
review of the primitive substrata’, Bhattacharyya is unable to offer any definitive account of a 
tribal religion. Perhaps he might have found it useful to look at the actual practice of some of 
the indigenous religions, such as among the Khasi—Pnars and the Adis. 
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Lecture II reaffirms the oft-repeated thesis of Sanskritisation/Hinduisation of the region. 
Surprisingly Christianity, the new religion of a great number of the tribes of the north-east 
(such as the Garos, Khasis, Mizos and Nagas) gets far too brief a mention (pp. 5-6). 

Lectures III and VI provide important historical data on the ‘mother cult’ in the north-east 
as well as on Buddhism as practised in the states of Assam and Arunachal Pradesh. However, 
as one reaches the last page of the book one cannot help feeling that while the book mentions 
many religions and rituals, it throws very little light on the very important issue of what 13 a 
religious culture, the task (as the title suggests) it sets out to accomplish. 


Indian Institute of Advanced Studies SUJATA MIRI 
Shimla 


N.K. Das, Kinship, politics and law ın Naga society. Calcutta: Anthropological Survey of 
India, 1993. 183 pp. Figs., plates, tables, notes, refs., appendices, gloss., index; and 
SURESH SHARMA, Tribal identity and the modern world. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
1994. 215 pp. Fig., notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


N.K. Das’ book is an ethnographic account of Zounuo—Keyhonuo, a tribal group commonly 
known as Southern Angami, inhabiting about ten villages of Nagaland. The fieldwork for this 
study was carried out in a village called Viswema, 25 kms south of Kohima during two four- 
month spells in 1977 and 1980. The present monograph grew out of a report written for the 
Anthropological Survey of India, revised and submitted for a doctoral degree in Gauhati 
University, and claims to be the first monograph on Zuonuo—Keyhonuo. The author examines 
family, descent, marriage, the status of women, authority structure, lineage system and clan 
organisation. The description of the complicated segmentary lineage system is interesting. 
The book is written in an easily readable style, though at times at the expense of precision and 
clarity. Even terms like family, household, house, homestead, compound and so on are not 
clearly defined and consistently used. 

Though the objective of the book is to give a jural and political view of social structure by 
analysing the principle of descent, this noble intention seems to be lost in a plethora of details. 
All kinds of interesting information, from birth rites to death ceremonies, are pieced together 
disjointedly. Conclusions are drawn and statements are made which are not substantiated. 
Take, for example, the author’s conclusions regarding the women. Female children, too, 
inherit land and other property from their fathers (p. 66) though the land will revert back to 
their male siblings at a later stage as the ‘permanent transmission of property from agnatic 
core to another’ is not generally possible (p. 15). Moreover, a daughter always retains her 
right of economic support from her natal family (p. 49). However, the author discloses that if 
the wife is not loyal, her husband can ‘seize the wife’s personal and inherited property’ (p. 
65). The husband uses it as a weapon to psychologically pressurise her to remain faithful and 
monogamous. Because of this threat there is a very low rate of divorce! The sordid details of 
the punishment meted out to adulterous wives is given both in the text and in the appendix, 
with no corresponding details about a man who is caught in adultery! The liberal tradition of 
women’s inheritance of property becomes an instrument of oppression in the hands of 
husbands, instead of being a deterrent. Yet, a woman’s status ‘is at par with a man’s position 
to a great extent’ (p. 71). This assertion is contradicted by the facts described in the book. 
Despite the drawbacks, this work is a welcome addition to the anthropological literature on 
the tribes in north-eastern India. 


Suresh Sharma’s book is divided into two parts: the first deals with the problem of method, 
and the second with pre-modern proximity and tribal cohesions. The methodological thesis 
contains discourses on subjects like cultural diversity in progress, the modern universal and 
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instrumental mode of validation, acquisition of things as the quest for freedom, cognitive 
closures in modern discourse, on notion of class as the potential universal, uncertain cognitive 
placement of the nation-state, memory and the promise of systematic thought, and facts as 
the arbiter of value. The second part is also not exactly an application of the author's 
methodology, as there are again unending reflections and meditations on topics like distance 
as the measure of space and history, and mediations as proximities and significance in modern 
cognition. The last two chapters consist of discussions on shifting cultivation and the impact of 
the external political authority on the tribal population. 

Tribal man has existed from time immemorial and he has survived over the years because 
he had a better understanding of the man-nature relationship. Modern man, despite his 
civilisation, progress and mastery over nature, does not know this properly. The scientific 
man of today destroys nature and harms the tribals by displacing them from their traditional 
habitats. In spite of these onslaughts, the tribals manage to exist, especially in inaccessible 
areas like Bastar. Their presence on the fringes of the modern world ‘is an assurance of 
human sanity’ (p. 14). This is what this book essentially conveys. The author ends this work 
with a moralist flourish. The survival of the tribals should not be seen as ‘a quaint and 
interesting illustration of the logic of progress’, but as ‘a corrective to the selfish and 
ultimately suicidal self-centredness of modern civilisation’ (p. 202). Thus a pontifical verdict is 
pronounced as a fitting finale to the undisguised moralistic overtones present throughout the 
book. The author repeatedly asks readers to ‘consider’ his own views and the implications 
thereof without showing much consideration for the readers themselves. The liberal use of 
pedantic and pompous words makes reading this book a torturous affair. This work may be 
better handled by a philosopher specialising in epistemology rather than an ordinary social 
anthropologist. 


North-eastern Hull University PARTYARAM M. CHACKO 
Shillong . 


HEDRUN BRUCKNER, LOTHAR Lurze and Aprrya MALIK, eds., Flags of flames: Studies in 
South Asian folk culture. Delhi: Manohar, 1993. xiii + 503 pp. Plates, notes, refs., 
indexes. Rs. 500. 


This book is another benchmark in the area of South Asian folk cultural studies, distinguished 
by the work of A.K. Ramanujan, Stuart Blackburn, Ann Grodzins Gold, Gloria Raheja, Alf 
Hiltebeitel, Bruce Kapferer, amongst others. The field is fast catching up with Indology 
(marked by its exclusive focus on written texts) with arguments (a la Peter Claus) that it must 
expand the conception of a text to clude the ‘text in ritual context’ as also other folk texts. 

This is an excellent reference work consisting of fifteen articles and extensive bibliographies 
for a range of topics such as ball games in the Himalayas, spirit possession, folk poetry and 
epics, genealogies and other oral traditions, ritual and cults, and Shaivite and Sufi sects. The 
project is a larger one of working out a morphology of the folk level of Hinduism in relation to 
its other layers. The ethnographies suggest localised cults as well as commonalities between 
regions. This work is, in many senses, a folk counterpart of the Sontheimer and Kulke 
publication Hinduism reconsidered that mapped the terrain of Hinduism. (The book is also 
dedicated to Sontheimer.) 

Elisabeth Schoembucher’s essay ‘Gods, ghosts and demons: Possession in South Asia’ 
reviews the literature on spirit possession, building upon Claus’ useful distinction between 
spirit possession and spirit mediumship. Whereas, in the former, possession is of a victim by 
forms of demons (elsewhere in the book distinctions between pisacha, bhuta, preta, vetala, 
rakshasa are made), spirit mediumship means ritual possession by a deity, demon, ghost or an 
ancestor. Schoembucher suggests a correlation between the two in contrast to psychological 
and sociological interpretations which reduce them respectively to ‘illness’ (e.g., Obeysekere) 
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and ritual. Her own framework 1s not functional but cosmological and performative and 
stresses ecstatic religious experience. 

One of the most interesting essays in the book 1s Axel Michaels’ analysis of the cult of the 
Nepali folk deity Lukumahdyah, particularly his typology of vegetarian and meat-eating 
(female) deities The worship of the former is normally characterised by puja, homa and 
bhakti whereas animal sacrifice, the offering of alcohol and blood is central to the latter. The 
vegetarian deities are usually found inside temples in settlements, whereas the meat-eating 
ones are found in open shrines, beyond settlements. Rites at the latter tend to be tantnk 
(often concerned with fertility) and the priests are not Brahmans but from other lower castes, 
as I found during my own fieldwork. Thus, the cults tend to be integrating, related to 
communities of different castes (particularly peasants) rather than an urban chentele of 
merchants who patronise vegetarian deities. 

Folklore studies have made ıt possible to come a long way from the binarism of the Great 
Tradition and Little Tradition. Indeed it is useful to see the puranas as the mediating level 
incorporating and redefining, for instance, the myths of the Shaivite and goddess cults. 
Michaels’ classification of veda and tantra 1s certainly more appropnate, suggesting departures 
and resistance that the folk might offer to the vaidik and which are hardly suggested by 
Srinivas’ and Marriott’s respective notions of Sanskntisation and parochialisation I find it 
hard to agree, however, that the folk/Sanskntic continuum can be equated to the pan- 
Indian/regional. Tantrik worship is as prevalent in Nepal as it is in eastern and western India 
(Aditya Malik’s chapter in the volume indicates this). Michaels’ Nepal fieldwork has a far 
wider applicability. the carnivorous female deities are not just malevolent forms of Parvati, 
but suggest a subterranean version of Shaivite Hinduism where the ntual offering is of mas 
and madira (meat and alcohol), and often includes sexual intercourse. Needless, to say the 
cults transgress caste, religious and gender boundaries But Michaels 1s not bold enough to 
push the limits of his ethnographic universe. 

Equally modest 1s Hugh van Skyhawk’s fascinating analysis of a Marathi text on Shaikh 
Nasiruddin Chirag Delhi What emerges from the account is the Hindu perception of the 
Chistiya szlsila as another of the many competing sampradayas. Nasiruddin Chirag is himself 
known as siddha Adinath or Nagnath Shivyogi. But the world of a medieval deccani pir is not 
used to build a picture of the larger encounter between Sufis and Nath Jogis in which the unity 
of godhood was characterised as alakhniranyana and there was a sharing of yogic metaphysics 
and music. Now that folklore studies is well-established as a discipline, its practitioners would 
do well to make more strident intellectual claims towards a sociology of religion. 


Institute of Development Studies SHAIL MAYARAM 
Jaipur 


T.N. Mapan, ed , Muslim communites of South Asia: Culture, society and power. Delhi: 
Manohar, 1995. xxii + 544 pp. Map, figs., tables, notes, refs , index. Rs 290 


This volume reiterates the inspiration behind its onginal edition, namely the need for an 
insightful sociological analysis of the Muslims of South Asia. The effort ın this edition 1s even 
more commendable not only because of its wider representation but also for its chronicling of 
the changing sociological stances involved in the study of a complex community in a diverse 
context. 

These ethnographic essays combine the sub-themes of cultural definition, social organisation 
and the dynamics of power among Muslims as seen in Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, India and 
Sri Lanka. Caste as a classifying tool for Muslim communities (especially in India) and its 
inherent controversies are discussed with useful insights in T.N. Madan’s work on rural 
Kashmiris. This ıs supplemented by Charles Lindholm’s evaluation of caste as a conceptual 
category ın the sociological analysis of Islam in situations where Hinduism ıs an immediate 
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cultural referent. These essays are a development of Marc Gaborieau’s analysis of Muslims in 
Nepal in which caste appears to be the only heuristic device for understanding the position of 
Muslims in a Hindu society. 

Several essays (including those by V.C. de Munck and Aparna Rao) deal with the notion of 
Muslim identity within the parameters of pluri-culturalism. These essays raise important 
questions about the dialectic between a universal and a culture-specific Muslim identity. 

The sub-theme of power has been added to this revised edition and is mportant both within 
the framework of an Islamic world-view and in the context of the political and cultural 
diversity of South Asia. Akbar S. Ahmad’s essay is interesting in its presentation of the 
relation between secular and spiritual authority within an Islamic diaspora. The position of 
Muslims in the secular politics of India and Sri Lanka has been discussed by J.B.P. More and 
M. Mauroof. Islamic authoritative structures within a community in Bangladesh and India 
have also been described by Katy Gardner and Usha Sanyal respectively. These are definitely 
crucial issues in the study of Muslim communities in any context and have been appropriately 
addressed in this volume. 

Caste will possibly be a continuing analytical feature in studying Muslims in India. However, 
the Muslim perspective on how their ‘castelike’ practices figure in their own theologies needs 
to be addressed. Moreover, in order to develop a counterpoint to the paradigm of caste ın 
studying South Asian Muslim communities, it may be useful to compare Muslim social 
organisation across Asia. Finally, ethnographic examples of urbanised Muslim communities 
and their everyday religio-cultural practices could have been an interesting addition to this 
volume. 


Delhi School of Economics YASMEEN ARIF 


E.A. MANN, Boundaries and identines: Muslims, work and status in Aligarh, New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 1992. 212 pp. Figs., tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr , index. Rs. 220. 


This ıs an anthropological study of Aligarh Muslims. The focus here is on the town itself, 
particularly a part of it, Uper ‘Kot. 

The narrative is woven around questions of identity: do Muslims define themselves in 
relation to high Islamic tradition or do other identities have meaning and significance for 
them. i 

Mann finds that identities of baradari, mohalla and class define Muslims in their everyday 
associations, specifying who belongs and who does not, and delineating the lines along which 
routine social and economic mteractions are aligned. 

Islamic religious identity is acknowledged and is the central motif of life-cycle ceremonies, 
public rituals and the obligation of Muslims to give in charity. More and more, religious 
identity is being manifested through confrontation with other communities, principally the 
Hindus. 

The work analyses the processes through which this increased polarisation has taken place 
and the effect ıt has had on residential patterns, business associations and personal relations 

Though it is not without its problems, this 1s an interesting book and worth a read for those 
interested in a sociological and historical understanding of Islam. 


Miranda House ROWENA ROBINSON 
Delhi University 
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DonaLp S Lorez, JR., Religions of India in practice. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995. xvi + 655 pp. Text, notes, bibliogr , index. $59.50 (hardback), $14.95 (paper- 
back). 


This is the inaugural volume of a new series that intends to ‘represent’ ‘religious practices in 
diverse contexts’, as described in the written or oral traditions. The focus is on materials 
previously untranslated into a Western language, and to bring out ‘the nchness and diversity 
of religious expressions’. The introductory essay by Richard Davis on India’s religious 
traditions (‘Great’ and folk) is in the chronological mode and covers familiar ground from 
vedic to modern times. The four sections of the volume, containing forty-five readings, are 
thematically organised. The themes include songs of devotion and praise, rites and instructions, 
remarkable lives and edifying tales, and traditions in transition and conflict Each reading is 
preceded by an introductory note. 

I found some of these notes more interesting than the readings themselves. The choice of 
materials results in an emphasis on traditional India. The book would have been richer if 
attention had been given to contemporary developments (like Santoshi Ma and Sathya Sai 
Baba). Most of the contributors are teachers of comparative religion in North American 
universities. Personally, I learnt about several sources in this book for the first time, such as a 
mid-18th century text by a Muslim poet of western India, who umagined and described India 
as a Muslim holy land. Altogether, a rich and informative though not always exciting volume. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N MADAN 
Delhi 


Haro_p A. GouLp, Grassroots politics in India: A century of political evolution in Faizabad 
district. New Delhi: Oxford and IBH, 1994 xi + 519 pp. Maps, tables, notes, appendices, 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 795. 


This is an important and, ın some ways, unconventional book. It is a state-of-the-art anthro- 
pological study and much more. Instead of being focused on a small ethnic, local or organisa- 
tional community over a cross-section of time, ıt is intended to be a holistic study of an entire 
district—Faizabad in eastern Uttar Pradesh, India, with 1.1 million acres of land and a 
population of 1,633,369 in 1961. And Gould focuses on its evolution over a century! There are 
precedents of empirical and aggregate data analyses with the district as the unit of study in 
political science in a cross-sectional time-frame, but ın anthropology Gould must be among 
the very few mustering the courage to do so. This may make many readers raise their 
eyebrows, but Gould quite self-consciously forged an adequate methodology for his study by 
delineating the ‘local’ as a level ‘containing all of the basic structures which people at the 
grassroots anywhere in India have typically experienced and participated in’ (p. 6). Gathering 
the ethnographic data for this project required ‘the tools of history, economics, indology 
sociology, demography and political science as well as anthropology’ (p. 8). The result ıs a 
study of encyclopaedic and indeed epic proportions. Only someone like Harold Gould, 
trained in the best American traditions of empirical social science, deeply empathetic to 
Indian society and a frequent visitor to Faizabad since 1954, could have done it. Such a long- 
term association with a research site 1s only rarely maintained. 

Gould has packed information (gathered from a variety of sources, including personal 
observations) analysis and msight about politics in Faizabad into thirteen action-filled chapters, 
besides the Introduction and the Conclusion. The amazing sweep of historical evolution 
begins with the origins of modern democratic politics in India, which Gould dates from Lord 
Ripon’s Resolution on Local Self-Government in 1882 and concludes with the 1970 Special 
Election in the Tanda Assembly Constitution. What is breath-taking is that since 1882 every 
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major political event in the district and its sub-districts 1s analysed with the thoroughness and 
‘thick description’ characteristic of case studies. 

Gould’s anthropological explorations of local-level politics in Faizabad provide a fresh 
perspective on the historiography of political parties in India. Histonans of party-formation so 
far had generally focused on internal legislative organisations of the Congress in the earlier 
years and other parties. Or else, they had focused on the external mass movements or class 
organisations that parties later tried to build. As early as in the local self-governing institutions 
introduced by Lord Ripon, Gould detects (and seeks to conceptually and empirically recon- 
struct) party-lke formations, nestling ın the interface of the mixes of caste and community 
organisations and modern representative bodies, which he calls ‘microparties’. He stresses 
their ‘heavy local onentation and their essentially ad hoc quality as far as the specific details of 
their organisation and functions are concerned’, but notes that they were nevertheless 
‘distinctive and coherent enough to (usually) constitute named groups in the local community, 
to persist through time, and to manifest considerable continuity of leadership, membership 
and political style’ (p. 37). 

These micropartes, often named on the basis of caste (e.g., anti-Congress Kayastha party 
or pro-Congress Khatn party), were different from both castes and parties in that they were 
fluid complex socio-political formations, intermediate between the two. They appear to be 
like the ‘factions’ of Indian village studies, but intriguingly Gould is inclined to distinguish 
them from factions as well, but offers no clear clues to this distinction (p. 77, endrote 2). 
Open to interventions from factors from provincial and national-level politics, microparties 
displayed remarkable continuity with change over time. Gould indeed hazards the observation 
(in Chapter 14: ‘The final phase: Status group politics in a post-traditional polity’) that ‘in the 
acephalous, Darwinian world of intra-district politics, the importance of these elemental 
structures has remained fundamental from the days of Lord Ripon to the present’ (p. 390). 

One notices some ambiguity in Gould with regard to the main causal dynamics behind the 
grassroots politics. Consider, for example, the following two observations in Chapter 3, 
‘Open politics in Faizabad’: 


Much of what took place ın local bodies’ politics did so with an eye on what the immediate 
future would hold for individual political careers and ethnic groups in the era soon to be 
born (p 57). 

But once again the juxtaposition of these microparties at any given time reflected the 
power struggle that was occurmng at the all-India level between Indians and the Raj, 
Hindus and Muslims, old and new social classes, yust as much as it reflected the state of 
their perennial struggles in the local arena for access to those social advantages and 
economic resources which kept their supporters in camp (p. 71). 


The competing historiographies of modern India may see in the foregoing lurking shadows 
of Orientalism and imperialism, alleging that Gould’s narrative gives short shrift to the forces 
of nationalism while giving a long rope to imperiahst pretensions. Likewise, Indian Marxist 
historiographers may find fault with him, alleging that class forces and the nationalist mass 
movement have suffered at least a partial eclipse in Gould’s attempt to disproportionately 
bolster the constitutional arenas, which were in fact limited both in terms of franchise and 
legislative accountability. Similarly, the subaltern historians may blame him for divesting the 
peasants, tribals, workers and women of their right to history and hence to a future. Even if 
the merit of these criticisms is granted, it may not be gainsaid that Gould has succeeded to a 
rare degree in transcending his own boundaries of class, culture and nationality to empathise 
with the people he has studied and thus attained social scientific objectivity at a higher than 
the factual level. 

Another aspect of the book that I, as a political scientist, wish to comment on is also 
characteristic of Gould. Thus is the federal dimension of the Indian political system that the 
author has uncannily and unfailingly highlighted. Most scholars, both Indian and foreign, 
often gloss over the federal component of politics in India, at least until the 1990s when the 
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federal features have come into fuller play. The highly centralised regimes of the pre- and 
post-colonial periods have not obscured Gould’s vision and he perceives both Indian society 
and its Constitution as primarily federal, and destined to remain so if India 1s to continue as a 
single nation. He observes perceptively that: 


Communal, caste and cultural/linguistic difference did not dissolve with the introduction 
of modern social and economic institutions as conventional sociological thought had 
anticipated They had to be accepted as facts of life that could not be bargained away, only 
bargained with. Federalism became more and more de jure as politics and administration 
gradually superseded war and intrigue as the principal means of holding the Indian Empire 
together’ (p. 483). 


It is noteworthy that the author has given a rather long utle to the book and also provided 
an appendix wherein all the limited assumptions about the data are clearly outlined so as to 
avoid any misunderstandings. (For example, in respect to certain castes only the 1891 and 
1931 Census data could be used as caste-wise census data—except for Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes—ceased to be gathered after the latter year ) It 1s not clear, however, why 
the author did not use more recent data, at least for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Besides, one is also uncomfortable with the tall assumption that ‘there have been no major 
fluctuations in the district’s population due to migration, urbanisation, plagues or any other 
natural or man made aberrations’ (p. 491) for a century, the relative backwardness of 
Faizabad notwithstanding. The book also contains an exhaustive bibhography. 

Grassroots politics is indispensable reading for Indiamsts. Gould’s contributions to the 
study of Indian society have been manifold, and this work is in the nature of a capstone. 


University of Delhi MAHENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


E.A. Ramaswamy, The Rayon Spinners: The strategic management of industnal relations. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994. x + 184 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index Rs. 325 


This is an interesting book in the field of strategic management of industrial relations, an area in 
which there is hardly any valuable research in India. Lite Ramaswamy’s earlier work, this 
book is also based on fieldwork, though this time using a longitudinal approach to study a 
medium-sized manufacturing firm in the private sector—The Rayon Spinners. 

Ramaswamy has rightly questioned the traditional reactive approach adopted by manage- 
ments and unions in the management of industrial relations. His book strengthens the now 
well-accepted view that congenial industrial relations are not only beneficial to the manage- 
ment but also to workers and unions. However, the book is more important as a case study of 
how management can influence the shaping of trade unions and industrial relations. ‘In an 
important sense, the labour movement of Rayon Spinners is a product of a different and 
opposed system—that of management. While forces in the wider environment have certainly 
had their effects, trade unionism has been influenced by the management's approach for 
dealing with labour’ (p. 43). The Rayon Spinners’ case shows how the workers’ leadership is 
often, if not always, influenced by the management. 

This book has addressed many important issues of modern India’s industrial relations 
scenario. The role of the state in the management of industnal relations, the relevance of 
collective bargaining and bilateral negotiations, the nature of the union and political party 
nexus, and union-worker and union—management relations are some of the important issues 
discussed in the book. The Rayon case shows how brittle the union-worker relationship can 
be, how easily the loyalties of workers shift from one union to another, and how ulogical the 
Management can often be in their attitude towards unions. 

The author emphatically establishes that the management has always played a dominant 
role in shaping industnal relations. It is seen that industrial relations improved when the 
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management shifted from a reactive to a professional style of management under a new CEO. 
‘During a tenure spanning over four years, he [the CEO) had given a direction to industrial 
relations’. The key features of his policy were to promote bilateral negotiations and discourage 
external leadership, to place counter demands on trade unions and entrust professional 
management with greater responsibility for human resource management. Industrial relations 
became the responsibility of management personnel and not of a family patriarch. What is 
perhaps more interesting is that the new approach based on bilateralism created trust and 
confidence among workers and unions In the new culture of industrial relations, labour did 
not have to worry about deals being made clandestinely. At the same time, labour was not 
resorting to strike notices of direct action, refusal to handle additional equipment and other 
time-tested forms of exerting pressure (p. 109). 

Ramaswamy concludes on the strength of the Rayon case that reactive methods tradition- 
ally adopted both by the management and labour cannot survive in the post-modern competitive 
environment. It ıs the unwillingness on the part of the management to accept the plurality of 
interests that promotes manipulative styles of industrial relations. Similarly, in the traditional 
approach the workers and unions showed limited or no interest ın the problems of manage- 
ment like expansion or new investment. 

The theme of the book suggests that, traditionally, the management and the unions have 
always adopted a reactive approach. The unions have continued in the same tack even ın the 
1980s when the management shifted its approach to human resource management. It is only 
because new human resource management strategies have begun to work their way around 
the workers, that the trade unions have begun to introspect about their own strategies. The 
shift from collective bargaining to the human resource management approach (with open 
communication and the sharing of information among the management and workers) 1s 
proving to be the biggest threat to traditional trade unions. 

The Rayon case shows how important it is for trade unions to find new ways and means to 
sustain the interest of workers and move away from the old methods limited to wage 
bargaining and restnctive practices. As the author suggests, the survival of trade unions is also 
important for management for they provide a powerful method of dealing with the collective 
interests of the labour force This book is an important contribution to industrial ethnography 
and should be of great value to all interested in the area of industry and organisation. 


Faculty of Management Studies KURIAKOSE MAMKOOTTAM 
University of Delhi 


’ B.R. Barun, Society, state and education: Essays in the political sociology of language 
education. Madras: T.R. Publications, 1993, 77 pp. Rs. 55/$5.00. 


B.R. Bapuji’s small book consists of five papers on various issues concerning education in 
general, and language education in particular, understood in terms of their relationship to 
society and the state. This book furnishes interesting insights into the politics and sociology of 
language education and the (un)holy nexus between language education and the socio- 
economic interests of economically powerful social classes/groups. However, the author’s 
Marxist orientation colours both his analysis of the problems and their proposed solutions 
which flow from his conception of the social as ‘everything and anything related to society 
which consists of a “base” (economic structure) and a corresponding “superstructure” (poh- 
tics, culture, religion, ideology, etc.)’ (p. 53). Hence the analysis appears to be an attempt to 
fit the data into a preconceived paradigm, regardless of the social reality in which it is 
situated. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University DisHA NAWANI 
New Delhi 
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Jacon Aara, Sociology of education. New Delhi: ICCSR, 1994. x + 51 pp. Bibliogr., 
index. Rs. 54. 


Jacob Aikara’s book reviews research studies on the sociology of education in India over the 
decade 1979-88. The studies are systematically grouped into four broad categories: (a) 
education as a social institution; (b) the relationship of education with other social institutions; (c) 
education and social change; and (d) alternatives in education. Reference is made cither to 
the problematics (i.e., the issues under study) or to the broad conclusions arrived at by the 
researchers. The review concludes by highlighting some general research trends and the gaps 
and limitations observed therein. It also gives a comprehensive list of books and articles 
published in these areas. Though it is not dear how representative this work is of the existing 
literature in this field, it will certainly serve as a valuable tool to researchers and social 
scientists, both in terms of providing information on themes covered in this area, as well as 
giving useful insights into hitherto neglected or inadequately represented areas for future 
research. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University DisHa NAWANI 
New Dethi 


Indian journal of gender studies, vol. 1, nos. 1 & 2; vol. 2, no. 1. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
1994, 1995. 


Published by the Centre for Women’s Development Studies, the Indian journal of gender 
studies (IJGS) replaces its predecessor Samya shakti. This is a welcome enterprise even 
though other academic journals in India do not seem to be particularly averse to publishing 
such research as finds place here. Moreover, a journal exclusively devoted to women’s/gender 
issues is a clear indicator of the coming of age of these studies in India. The inter-disciplinary 
nature of the journal, as also its refreshing cross-cultural impetus, promises an intellectual 
blend which is typical only of gender studies. In a bid to break away from the established 
norms followed by most academic journals, each issue of UGS attempts to bring forth 
personal narratives, points of view and reports besides a varied assortment of academic and 
review articles and book reviews. What also strikes one is that while ZJJGS is ostensibly 
devoted to ‘gender’, most, if not all, the articles in the first three issues reviewed here are 
concerned with women. This conflation of gender with women needs to be seriously addressed. 
The editor could perhaps comment on this. 

A preoccupation with historical issues can be discerned in a number of articles. Meera 
Kosambi (vol. 1, no. 1) provides a descriptive account of the responses of three ypper-caste 
women who had the privilege of receiving medical education abroad, and the condition of 
Hindu women as a consequence of child marriage, widowhood and the denial of formal 
education. 

Aparna Basu (vol. 2, no. 1) poses a key question regarding the relation of women’s 
participation in the freedom struggle and their struggle for their own freedom. Generally 
arguing that the two were not necessarily coincident, Basu chronicles Mridula Sarabhai’s 
political activities which were far-reaching in their concern for women, and sometimes even 
came in conflict with what was regarded as politically exigent by the nationalists. 

Malavika Karlekar (vol. 2, no. 1), who also happens to be the editor of this journal, 
examines Gandhi’s views on women through an examination of his relation to some of his 
close female kin, including his wife and mother. Like Basu, she reiterates the importance of 
women’s wider participation in the political processes, a conclusion which, she argues, 
emerges from the Gandhian view as well. 

A second concern of the articles in JIGS is the relation between gender and education. 
Jeanne Frances I. Ilo’s article (vol. 1, no. 1), based on in-depth case studies of ten women 
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from the fishing village Bantigue located in rural Philippines, 1s a vivid portrayal of the 
working hves of the rural Filipino families in general and women in particular. Rehana 
Ghadially (vol. 1, no. 2) traces the factors responsible for the late stirrings of the members of 
the Daudi Bohra Muslim community on the issue of women’s education. She identifies the 
intra-community struggle between the orthodox clergy and the ‘reformist’ merchant class of 
the sethias as the primary moving forces in this community. Susan Seymour (vol. 2, no. 1) 
offers an insightful reading of the conflicting and ‘patterned’ relation between education, 
patrifocal family and ‘arranged’ marriage through an intensive longitudinal study of twenty- 
four families with different status backgrounds from Bhubaneswar in Orissa. The address of 
Sir H.J. Reynolds (vol. 1, no. 2), Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, on the occasion of 
the graduation of the first two women students in 1883, is a valuable insight into the British 
approach to the question of women’s education. At the other extreme, the reprint of André 
Béteille’s ‘Feminism in academia’ (vol. 2, no. 1) from the Tunes of India is a provocative 
analysis of the increasing presence of women and feminism in Indian universities 

A third concern of the articles is with violence agamst women. Lotika Sarkar (vol. 1, no. 1) 
argues that rape should be defined as primarily a violent act and not a sexual offence as it is 
the latter connotation which is responsible for ‘consent’ being given undue importance 1n rape 
laws and trials In her article on the Female Infanticide Act of 1870 (vol. 1, no 2), Malavika 
Kasturi argues that contrary to the accepted view, this Act was not really successful in 
eradicating the practice of infanticide. Examuning the origins of the Act (which grew out of 
the ‘moral disgust’ and a sense of ‘duty’ to reform among the British towards what were 
perceived as the degenerate and criminal practices of the native population), the modahties of 
its implementation, and the reasons for the failure of this Act, she suggests that research in 
this area still remains a crucial task. 

A fourth set of articles address women’s issues through the medium of cultural studies. 
Amita Tyagi Singh and Patricia Uberoi (vol. 1, no. 1) throw fresh light on the sparsely studied 
problem of conjugality in Indian society. Examining its expression in short stories, ‘true’ life 

“stories, personal advice columns and other non-fictional articles which appeared in Women’s 
era (1988-89), the authors argue that, unlike Western romance fiction, they not only reveal a 
uniquely Indian concern with conjugal relations but also serve an ideological function. Kavita 
Panjabi (vol. 2, no. 1) combines a concern with sexual violence with literary analysis through 
a look at two short stories: ‘Draupadi’ by Mahasweta Devi and ‘Black horse square’ by C.S 
Lakshmi. A comparison with Lotika Sarkar’s article may be useful as she also delves into the 
adequacy of a desexed notion of rape as violence. Mala Khullar’s narrative (vol. 2, no. 1) 
brings out several personal and often undocumented moments which are a part of traditional 
anthropological fieldwork. She recounts several fables collected during her fieldwork among 
children m rural Delhi, focusing on the gender dimensions. 

Another central concern of the articles in JGS is the relation between gender and other 
dimensions of society (like the economy and polity). Ratna Ghosh (vol. 1, no. 1) follows the 
argument that gender has to be analysed in its interconnections with race, class and ethnicity 
ın order to conceptualise the reality of women’s lives and to avoid the pitfalls of white middle- 
class feminism’s claims to universalism. She analyses the impact of the Canadian multicultural 
policy on the lives of the South Asian immigrants of the first and successive generations. In 
‘Gender and immugration law’ (vol. 2, no. 1), Nicola Cunningham Armacost examines the 
Canadian policy of encouraging particular categories of women to immigrate to Canada 
during the period 1867-1940 She finds the pohcy tainted with racial concerns aided by 
attempts to attract women from a ‘proper’ background willing to fulfil the traditional roles of 
wives and maids. 

Patricia Loveridge examines the Marxist position on the women’s question as adopted by 
the All India Democratic Women’s Association (AIDWA) and reflected in their quarterly 
Joumal Women’s equality (vol. 1, no 2). Diane Elson (vol. 1, no. 2) addresses some pertinent 
questions regarding structural adjustment and its invariable correlation with the declining 
condition of women. She advocates a thorough restructuring of social relations in order to 
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facilitate greater gender equality, and argues that unless complementary restructuring occurs 
at the macro-economic level, women’s gains would be limited Mrinalini Saran’s ‘Letter from 
a Chinese village’ (vol. 1, no. 1) is a vivid description of the changes which have occurred in 
individual lives following the economic reforms ın rural China. A disturbing conclusion which 
emerges from her narrative is that economic prospenty in rural China has been accompanied 
by a retreat of women from gainful economic roles due to a shift from collectives to domestic 
groups as units of production. Bina Agarwal’s comments as a discussant at a symposium 
commemorating the anniversary of Mary Wollstonecraft contam some very valuable insights 
which may never have come across to us but for this journal. Agarwal (vol. 1, no. 2) places 
herself in three positions vis-à-vis the Western feminist agenda: as a woman who confronts 
patriarchy; as a third-world woman in the context of the international division of labour; and 
as a woman privileged within the Indian social context. She convincingly argues that while a 
lot of common ground can be discerned between Western middle-class women and women 
from the third world m spheres concerning body-politics, the same cannot be said about the 
mternational political economy. Vasudha Dhagamwar (vol 2, no. 1) reports on the 1993 
elections in Pakistan and contends that the fact that many groups (including women and 
religious minorities) could not participate in the voting process casts a shadow on whether 
these elections can actually be treated as free and fair 

In sum, one can say that ZJJGS is a journal capable of generating many fruitful debates on 
crucial issues on women/gender, and has definitely provided a much-needed common plat- 
form to researchers of various hues. It might be useful to bring out special issues devoted to 
specific areas and to generate wider debate by inviting responses to specific issues. Occasional 
editorials may also prove useful in creating broader awareness regarding the state of research 
in different areas, and ın locating areas requiring greater attention 


Lady Shri Ram College ANUJA AGARWAL 
New Delhi 
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Social and cultural strategies of class 
formation in coastal Andhra Pradesh 


Carol Upadhya 


Despite India’s long history of capitalist development and consequent precipitation of class 
structures, class has been a relatively under-studied topic in Indian sociology. The social and 
cultural aspects of class formation have been especially neglected. This paper attempts to fill this 
gap through a case study of the history and culture of a rural-urban dominant class, located in 
coastal Andhra Pradesh. Drawing on Bourdieu’s practice theory, it focuses on actors’ invest- 
ment and consumption strategies which are aimed at the accumulation and monopolisation of 
soctal, cultural, symbolic and economic capital Through such accumulation, and by convert- 
ing one type of capital into another, actors are able to construct class boundaries, promote 
internal cohesion, and establish hegemony. The paper also addresses the caste/class question 
within this theoretical framework by showing how the construction of caste idenuty has been 
closely linked with class formation. 


India has had a long history of capitalist industrial development and 
urbanisation, accompanied by the growth of a significant working class, a 
large and influential middle class, and a small but economically powerful 
indigenous bourgeoisie. More recently, the development of capitalist rela- 
tions of production in agriculture has precipitated new class formations in 
several rural regions. Despite these developments, class has been a relatively 
neglected subject of study within mainstream Indian sociology. Moreover, 
the question of class formation has been addressed mainly from economic 
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and political perspectives, while its cultural and social manifestations have 
not received much attention. This gap is all the more glaring given that 
there is now a rich literature on Europe and other parts of the world in 
which significant advances have been made by integrating a cultural per- 
spective with historical and political economy approaches to class. This . 
Paper is an attempt to push the debate on class in India in this direction by 
raising some questions about the ways in which classes are constituted in 
the present socio-economic context, and about how certain contemporary 
cultural phenomena are to be understood. Here class formation is regarded 
as a historical process which, although connected with the expansion of 
capitalism, is determined as much by the particularities of the society in 
which it occurs as by the extension of commodity relations per se. In this 
process, identities and ideologies are constructed and manipulated by 
human actors in the pursuit of their goals. 

A well-known social outcome of the green revolution in some regions of 
India has been the emergence of new classes of commercially-oriented rich 
farmers, some of whom have also become small business entrepreneurs. 
These rural capitalist classes are not only highly visible because of their 
economic and political power; they also appear to be culturally distinct. 
Indeed, what is striking about what may be called the regional dominant 
classes, whether they are (by caste) Jats in Haryana or Uttar Pradesh, 
Patidars in Gujarat, Lingayats in Karnataka, or Kammas or Reddis in 
Andhra, are the.cultural similarities which they display in spite of their 
distinct regional, linguistic, and caste backgrounds. The first aim of this 
paper is to describe and attempt to explain this cultural differentiation. 

In most of the green revolution regions, the rural capitalist class shades 
into the urban middle and upper middle classes as the children of rich 
farmers become educated and turn to non-agricultural occupations. Thus 
there are significant social continuities between these rural and urban 
classes, interconnections which have repercussions on both sides of the (so- 
called) rural-urban divide. Yet there have been few attempts to analyse 
such connections within the emerging class system, perhaps because rural 
and urban society are still usually regarded as separate and as structured by 
different principles. The second aim of the paper, then, is to examine 
rural—urban linkages in class formation. 

These questions are explored through a case study of a dominant class in 
one region of India—coastal Andhra Pradesh. This class is rural in origin, 
having emerged out of the stratum of landed peasant cultivators who were 
able to enrich themselves in agricultural production following the introduc- 
tion of canal irrigation in the late 19th century, and whose economic power 
was greatly strengthened by the green revolution of the 1960s and 1970s. 
Although its capital base is in agricultural land and its social origins in the 
dominant peasant castes of the region, this class has moved into many 
types of business activity in both rural and urban areas. The result of this 
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process over several generations has been the emergence of a new business 
class which, together with economically diversified capitalist farmers, can 
be regarded as a single regionally dominant class. Kammas, who make up 
the majority of this class in terms of caste, have a reputation in Andhra for 
being dynamic entrepreneurs as well as ‘progressive’ farmers. The paper 
focuses on the Kammas because of their high visibility in the region, but 
this does not mean that the dominant class of coastal Andhra is comprised 
solely of Kammas, nor that all Kammas belong to the dominant class. 
However, because of the preponderance of Kammas in this class and their 
tendency to use caste networks in certain ways, the class has a strong caste 
dimension to it. The history and economic characteristics of this class have 
been described earlier (Upadhya 1988); here I concentrate on the cultural 
and social strategies which have been employed in its ‘making’. Although it 
is true that no class exists in and of itself but only in opposition to other 
classes, this paper focuses on a single class and on the ways in which it has 
constituted itself culturally and erected barriers to control entry into its 
ranks. 


I 
Class formation as cultural process 


Although a number of researchers have documented the profound social 
transformations which have occurred during the last forty years in rural 
India, especially as a result of the green revolution, in-depth studies of 
class formation are relatively few. Most analyses of rural class structure 
have been highly structural and quantitative in nature, an approach that 
tends to displace the dynamics of class formation from its historical and 
socio-cultural context, while more historically oriented studies have focused 
primarily on the political aspects of class. Yet class i3 clearly becoming an 
important axis of social differentiation in contemporary India with a signi- 
ficance that extends beyond the economic, while at the same time caste- 
based social organisation continues to mutate under various political 
pressures. Moreover, class and caste identities are interconnected in various 
and complex ways, and the nature of this interconnection certainly varies 
over space and time. One way to approach this problem is to view both 
caste and class as vehicles (though not the only ones) for the creation of 
social identities that are available for deployment by individuals and collec- 
tivities for various purposes. Just as caste may take on various forms and 
meanings, class should not be regarded as a fixed category. The ways in 
which these types of social identity are defined and articulated with one 
another (and with other axes of social differentiation such as gender) in 
concrete situations should be a matter for empirical investigation rather 
than abstract theorising. 
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In Indian sociology, classes are usually regarded as economically-based 
categories which are imposed on social reality by the analyst, while castes— 
defined (following Weber) as status groups which are differentiated in 
terms of prestige, ritual purity and life-style—are seen as the salient social 
groups. While many debates have taken place about the relation between 
caste and class, the dichotomisation of the two has hardly ever been 
challenged. As a result of this analytical distinction, it is usually assumed 
that entirely different processes are operating in the production and repro- 
duction of these two types of social grouping. Although a dominant caste may 
monopolise land-ownership in a particular region, property ownership is 
not regarded as an attribute of caste per se, but of class. Similarly, social 
standing (achieved through adherence to a particular code of conduct) and 
exclusivity (represented by rules regarding inter-marriage and inter-dining) 
are seen as features of caste but not of class.! Thus, the attributes which are 
assigned to caste (ritual status, life-style, endogamy, commensality, and so 
on) are ipso facto denied to class. This dichotomisation has led many 
sociologists to overlook the fact that members of a class, like those of a jati, 
also tend to inter-marry, to adopt similar life-styles, and to compete with 
one another for conformity to the accepted norms of behaviour and level of 
living. This implies that the manipulation of cultural symbols to achieve 
social mobility—processes that are usually attributed to efforts to enhance 
caste status—may in some cases more appropriately be understood as 
manifestations of class formation. In this case I argue that caste constitutes 
a central part of class identity as well as a source of social capital.” 

In addition to the question of its cultural articulation, a cultural analysis 
of class must look at the strategies that people employ to mark boundaries 
between classes and to reinforce their own status. Although a dominant 
class certainly achieves its position primarily through control over property 
or other economic resources, there are other strategies based on the 
accumulation and deployment of non-economic resources which are com- 
monly used in the construction of class boundaries. One such strategy is the 
monopolisation of access to the symbolic and social resources necessary to 
belong to a particular class. Other strategies, such as the creation of a 
common class culture and a network of social ties, contribute to the 
solidification of the class as a social entity and hence to ‘closure’ and the 
formation of identifiable social classes (Giddens 1982: 159). The formation 
of social classes, in turn, is characterised by the development of common 
patterns of behaviour, attitudes and life-styles, in which patterns of con- 
sumption are central (ibid.: 160-62). In order to examine these connections, 


1 Here I am using the term ‘caste’ loosely in discussing general processes within the ‘caste 
system’. Of course, rules of endogamy or ritual behaviour usually pertain to the sub-caste or 
jati. 

? For an excellent recent argument against an essentialist notion of caste, see Rudner 
(1994). 
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the anthropological theory of consumption developed by Douglas and 
Isherwood (1980) is useful. They show that the reproduction of middle 
class status requires the allocation of resources towards the development of 
‘crucial social connections and the maintenance of the appropriate scale óf 
consumption. While the lower classes display a small-scale mode of con- 
sumption which directs expenditure mostly within the household and is 
oriented to the maintenance of existing social relationships, the middle and 
upper classes exhibit a large-scale pattern which involves expenditure on 
the ‘visible messages’, such as luxury goods, and the ‘invisible messages of 
consumption’, such as the development of social networks (1980: 179). 
Pierre Bourdieu (1977, 1986a, 1992) has also developed a cultural theory 
of class differentiation and domination, based on the concept of symbolic 
power. Here I employ just one facet of his theory of practice, the broad 
concept of capital which he uses to analyse the reproduction of class.’ 
Bourdieu distinguishes four types of capital: economic, cultural, social and 
symbolic. Economic capital includes money, commodities, the means of 
production, and so on—anything that can be converted into money (Smart 
1993: 391). In his early work, symbolic capital referred to the ‘prestige and 
renown attached to a family and a name’ (Bourdieu 1977: 179), but it was 
later expanded to mean ‘any way symbols are used to achieve ends’ (Smart 
1993: 392). Social capital includes the resources that can be derived from 
networks of social relations and the obligations and trust arising from 
them. Social actors invest resources to develop such networks, which may 
have short or long-term benefits (Bourdieu 1986b: 248; Smart 1993: 392). 
Finally, cultural capital includes education, knowledge and skills, which 
may be embodied as a part of one’s habitus, institutionalised in the form of 
educational qualifications, or objectified in the cultural goods which people 
strive to acquire (Bourdieu 1986b: 243-48). The different forms of capital 
can be converted into one another in various ways, and it is strategies of 
investment and conversion that are central to the reproduction of capital 
and class relations. The advantage of this approach is its recognition that 
class differentiation and domination are produced not only through the 
monopolisation of material assets and the legitimation of property rights, 
but also by the accumulation of social connections and cultural capital, 
both of which can feed back into the reproduction of economic capital. 
In the context of India, few studies have taken a cultural approach to the 
study of class. Fox (1984, 1985) has shown in his work on the lower middle 


3 Bourdieu defines capital as ‘accumulated labour... which, when appropriated on a 
private, i.e., exclusive, basis by agents or groups of agents, enables them to appropriate social 
energy in the form of reified or living labour’ (1986b: 241). In his earlier work Bourdieu 
developed only the category of symbolic capital in opposition to economic capital, but later he 
refined it by introducing the concepts of cultural and social capital. While the use of these 
terms is not consistent throughout his work, I follow the definitions given in Bourdieu (1986b) 
and the interpretation of Smart (1993). 
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class in colonial Punjab that the cultural articulation of class may come to 
include, for historical reasons, social identities or elements of a pre-existing 
cultural tradition (such as caste or communal identity) that do not bear any 
obvious relation to ‘objective’ class position, or which even conflict with 
those interests. Caplan (1987) has utilised Douglas and Isherwood’s model 
in his study of Christians in Madras, arguing that middle class families 
spend a relatively large proportion of their incomes on information goods 
and luxury consumption to provide visible statements about their status, 
and on extending their social networks. Constant interaction through such 
organisations as clubs and churches, he suggests, allows elites to communicate 
and reinforce behaviour patterns which are elements of a life-style thought 
to be appropriate to their standing in the community (1987: 104-05). Peace 
(1980), writing about Jaipur, argues that the reproduction of class status 
for the middle class is based primarily on the acquisition of western 
education and employment in the state bureaucracy. In addition, he found 
that the use of influence and the building up of social networks are central 
strategies in the maintenance of middle class status. Similar processes are 
found to operate in the present case. Here I explore only two of the 
possible cultural facets of class formation: (a) the specific form which class 
identity takes in this case; and (b) the strategies used by actors to construct 
class boundaries and to promote internal cohesion. 


II 
Social history of class formation 


This section outlines the history and some cultural features of the dominant 
class of the agriculturally developed region known as coastal Andhra, 
comprising the districts of Guntur, Krishna, East and West Godavari in 
Andhra Pradesh. This class has emerged over the period of the last 75 
years or so as a regionally dominant class because of its monopoly over 
agricultural land, its increasing entrepreneurial activities in other sectors of 
the local economy, its entry into white-collar occupations and the profes- 
sions, and its rising political power. Although this class has a long history 
dating back to the late 19th century (as shown later), it has been able to 
consolidate its economic power only following the green revolution of the 
1960s and 1970s. The focus here is on rich farmers and business entrepre- 
neurs, but executives in the public and private sectors and professionals 
also constitute an important segment of this class, when defined broadly as 
a ‘social class’ rather than narrowly as a ‘capitalist’ class. 

The construction of large-scale canal irrigation works on the Krishna and 
Godavari rivers in the late 19th century, and the consequent development 
of commercialised agricultural production (mainly of paddy), had far- 
reaching consequences for the coastal Andhra region. Due to the increase 
in productivity and the development of markets, a relatively large section 
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of the landowning peasantry was able to profit from agriculture and to 
release itself from dependence on large landlords and moneylenders. By 
the early part of this century a fairly large class of well-off and market- 
oriented farmers had emerged, in sharp contrast to the situation in the ‘dry’ 
regions of Madras Presidency where a small landowning elite was able to 
dominate rural society through their control over agricultural production, 
trade and credit (Baker 1984; Satyanarayana 1991; Washbrook 1976: 68-77). 
In the coastal region farmers: became involved directly in the growing 
markets for agricultural produce, as sellers and traders, and were thus 
drawn into close contact with the urban economy (Washbrook 1973: 510-11, 
1976: 91). 

Because of the rapid development and commercialisation of agriculture 
and the growth of market towns, coastal Andhra became relatively more 
urbanised than other regions. The high level of interaction between town 
and village had a number of social and cultural consequences. Literacy 
spread rapidly in the countryside, particularly within the landowning and 
cultivating groups, and the emerging rural elite began to pursue higher 
education (especially in English), which was seen as the key to both social 
advancement and political influence (Baker 1976: 196). Early in this century, 
a pattern of rural-urban migration developed in which young men from 
wealthy rural families went to towns to earn degrees and then entered 
urban occupations, especially government service. Such urban migrants 
inspired their rural caste-mates and relatives to migrate in turn, and they 
also became the conduits through which new ideas and ideals were passed 
back to the villages. This intense interaction between village and town led 
to the growth of a common region-wide popular culture, while the new 
rural elite developed an urban-oriented outlook and life-style (Washbrook 
1973: 513, 1976: 92-9). 

During this period a new kind of caste identity was constructed among 
the cultivating and landowning groups. The well-known dominant castes 
such as Kamma and Reddi are of recent origin, having been formed mainly 
for political reasons through the coalescence of numerous endogamous 
sub-castes in the early 20th contaty (Washbrook 1975). Earlier, terms such 
as ‘Kapu’ and ‘Reddi’ referred’to caste or status categories that were not 
socially organised.nor rigidly defined in terms of membership or ritual 
status.* In response to colonial policies, caste associations were organised 


* There are several cultivating and landowning castes in the region, including Kammas, 
Reddis, Kapus, Telagas, Rajus, and Velamas, but Kammas own by far the most land and 
therefore dominated the emerging rich peasant class of the colonial period as well as the 
present-day regional capitalist class. Outside of the coastal region, however, Reddis make up 
a more significant proportion of the dominant class in the state by virtue of being the more 
populous and widespread caste. In 1901, Kammas made up 9.8 per cent of the population of 
the erstwhile Krishna and Godavan districts (roughly co-extensive with present-day coastal 
Andhra) and 4.9 per cent of all the Telugu-speaking districts of Madras Presidency (i.e , 
including Rayalaseema), while Kapus constituted 15.4 per cent and 15.7 per cent of the same 
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by politically active young men and funded by a few wealthy patrons. In 
order to be effective as political bases, these associations-had first to 
establish caste identities and provoke caste sentiments, which they did by 
spreading the ideology of caste solidarity (Baker 1976: 197). The import- 
ance placed on English-medium education by the newly-rich delta farmers 
was closely connected with the expansion of caste-based organisation, as is 
indicated by the fact that one of the primary aims of the newly-formed 
caste associations was the promotion of education. Caste associations built 
hostels and provided scholarships for poorer caste members, and wealthy 
Kammas also supported education individually by founding and donating 
to schools and colleges, as they do even today (Choudary 1954: 114-18; 
Elliott 1970: 144; Ranga 1926: 17). 
- What began as political coalitions eventually evolved into relatively solid 
caste groups, as territorially discrete sub-castes began to inter-marry and 
caste ties became geographically more extensive. This trend was led by 
political notables who used strategic marriages to expand their arenas of 
influence and to cement political alliances. Economic and political status 
became more important than customary sub-caste distinctions, and daughters 
were married into families of equal status even if it meant crossing sub- 
caste boundaries (Baker 1976: 93). As the old sub-castes dissolved, new 
ones arose based not on ritual status or locality but on economic and/or 
political status. The major divisions that evolved among Kammas—Zarin- 
dari, Pedda (‘great’), and Cinna (‘small’)}—were essentially class distinc- 
tions crystallised into sub-castes, albeit with fluid boundaries. Although 
the most extensive marriage networks were found among the wealthy and 
politically important families of each caste, the breakdown of sub-caste 
boundaries implies that marriage ties among ordinary cultivators were 
widening as well (Choudary 1954; Elliott 1970; Washbrook 1975). 
Changes in social custom were promoted by caste leaders as a means of 
raising caste consciousness and enhancing the prestige of the agricultural 


regions, respectively. But in that census ‘Reddis’ were not listed separately and therefore 
were probably included under ‘Kapus’. As discussed later, these caste groupings are of very 
recent origin, and therefore it may be unwise to extrapolate from these figures. Even today, 
the terms ‘Reddi’ and ‘Kapu’ both denote a number of very different groups in different parts 
of Andhra, rather than single endogamous units. In coastal Andhra, Kapus are probably 
more numerous than Kammas but they are not major landowners except in a few pockets (as 
are Reddis). 

Landholding figures by caste are not available for the entire region, but Kamma domination in 
this regard is well-known. As an educated guess (based on my field research in two villages 
and other information), I would estimate that the major cultivating castes together own about 
three-quarters of the (highly productive) agricultural land ın the region. 

$ By 1920 there were associations of Kammas, Reddis, Telagas, Velamas, and Naidus, to 
mention only the agricultural castes; virtually all were organised by men who were not 
farmers (the traditional caste occupation) but who were formally educated and working as 
journalists, government servants, or, most commonly, lawyers (Washbrook 1975). 
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castes. While these included ‘sanskritisation’ type changes such as the 
increasing seclusion of women, among the Kammas at least initiatives for 
social mobility were more often of the ‘westernisation’ type (Srinivas 
1962). Attempts to improve their ritual status, such as the Kamma Brahmin 
movement and the claim to Ksatriya status (Choudary 1954: 26-88), were 
not successful, and today Kammas and the other dominant cultivating 
castes still consider themselves to be ‘Sat-Sudra’.* As Elliott (1970) has 
pointed out, ritual status distinctions have been relatively unimportant in 
coastal Andhra, especially for the cultivating castes. Because their social 
status was derived from economic dominance and political power, secular 
rather than ritual signs of status became most significant. As has been the 
case with many other upwardly mobile groups throughout India, Kammas 
(as well as the other major landowning castes of Andhra) sometime during 
the early 20th century abandoned the custom of giving bridewealth in 
favour of the dowry system. Although this may be regarded as some sort of 
sanskritisation process, in practice dowry seems to have much more to do 
with the creation of class and status distinctions Within the caste than with 
raising the ritual status of the community withinthe larger society: the 
custom spread slowly from the top to the bottom of the economic ladder. 
Public displays of wealth in the form of large dowries, opulent houses, and 
charitable donations became important markers of status. Leisure also 
became a sign of social standing; early in this century Kamma women 
stopped working in the fields, and men who could afford to also adopted a 
purely supervisory role. 


6 Although as cultivators these castes theoretically belong to the Sudra varna, they have for 
long held themselves apart from and above the other ‘Sudra’ castes, as 1s indicated by the term 
Sat-Sudra that was accorded to them (Harrison 1956: 383). Their superior status was based in 
part on their special relationship with Brahmins, with whom they shared local control 
(Barnett 1976: 16). The Sat-Sudra castes had the nght to employ Brahmin priests for the 
performance of their life-cycle ceremonies, but these were performed according to Puranic 
rather than Vedic rites. The Kamma Brahmin movement, which began in 1909, was a reaction 
against this discrumination and was related in part to the non-Brahmin movement which was 
active at that time. Young Kammas were sent to Benaras to study the Vedas and Sastras to 
learn to perform the ceremonies themselves. However, this sanskritisaton type movement 
among Kammas did not take root, and their marriages generally are still not performed 
according to Vedic rites (Choudary 1954 26-88) 

Under British administration, the Sat-Sudra castes came to be known as ‘Forward Non- 
Brahmins’ (a category which also included merchant castes and Rajus, a landowning caste 
that claims Ksatriya status), while the other Sudra castes were labelled ‘Backward Non- 
Brahmins’. Of course, the varna system itself has only limited applicability ın south India, 
although its relevance became greater in the political context of colonialism. 

An interesting sidenote to the question of caste status is that the major landowning 
‘Forward Castes’ of coastal Andhra, where they live in close proximity to one another, regard 
themselves as equal in caste status and will inter-dine, attend each other’s marriages, and so 
on, although they do not inter-marry. This perhaps reflects their common social origins and 
the recent construction of caste categories such as Reddi and Kamma. 
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Although such changes in social customs eventually spread throughout 
the caste regardless of economic status (of course, groups which could not 
uphold the new norms were not considered to belong to the caste), it 
should be noted that the ability to conform to the social requirements of 
the emerging rich peasant class required economic resources. Only a well- 
off farmer could afford to withdraw from physical labour and cultivate his 
land using only hired workers, send his son to university or set him up in a 
business, and keep his wife in relative seclusion and leisure. While caste 
endogamy and political unity required that the new customs be followed by 
all, in fact it was the wealthy who benefitted the most from them.” 

These considerations suggest that the social and cultural developments 
which took place among castes such as the Kammas in the early 20th 
century need not be explained only in terms of the desire of the rising 
peasant castes to enhance their caste status and political influence. These 
processes could equally well be understood as manifestations of the emer- 
gence out of these peasant castes of a new regionally dominant class. Each 
of the developments described, be it the establishment of caste associations, 
the pursuit of education by newly-rich rural families, the spread of the 
dowry system, or the breakdown of sub-caste endogamy, can be interpreted 
as strategies employed by an emerging rural-urban elite to define them- 
selves as a class apart, to pursue their interests as such, and to increase 
their chances of attaining political and economic preeminence in the region. 
The consolidation of numerous local groups into these large and geogra- 
phically extensive castes was itself a complex process with crucial economic 
and political dimensions. Thus it is difficult to claim that a particular 
phenomenon pertains to ‘caste’ and not ‘class’, or vice versa; in this case at 
least, processes of formation of class and caste identities were intimately 
interconnected. While the creation of new caste identities was clearly a 
political process (as in many other parts of India, both during the colonial 
period and at present), these identities were of greatest significance for the 
wealthy members of each caste. Also, as rich farmers turned increasingly 
to business pursuits, the usefulness of caste ties extended beyond the 
political to the economic realm, as discussed later. 


UI 
Culture of the capitalist farmer class 


These economic and social developments of the early 20th century initiated 
a process of class formation that continues till today. Central to this process 


7 Poor Kapu women in one village where I worked complained that they were worse off 
economically than families of castes classified as ‘Backward Class’ because they were prohi- 
bited by custom from performing agricultural labour, while the latter were allowed to work on 
their own fields or for wages. Prior to the advent of canal irrigation in the late 19th century, it 
appears that Kapu and Reddi women also regularly worked in their fields (Ranga 1926: 43; 
Thurston 1975, vol 3: 94). 
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is a typical pattern in which agricultural families who manage to accumulate 
some resources tend to invest in different kinds of assets by starting local 
businesses and educating their children. As a result of such economic 
diversification, they or their children eventually migrate to urban areas; as 
wealthy families leave the villages, land comes on the market, enabling 
smaller farmers to improve their economic situation by increasing their 
landholdings. While this process began earlier, it was greatly stimulated by 
the green revolution, which led to an increase in the profitability of 
agriculture and enabled many more landowning families to accumulate 
substantial surpluses.’ 

The motivation for economic diversification by landowning families is 
complex; in part it is economic because farmers believe that they can reap 
greater profits from business activities. But this belief is supported by a 
cultural orientation towards the towns (a product of the unique social 
history of the region outlined above), which leads many of the rural rich to 
value the professions and white collar occupations above farming and even 
business. This bias is reflected in marriage and dowry patterns: educated 
boys who are employed or engaged in business are preferred as husbands 
for the daughters of rich farmers, for whom the latter are willing to pay 
high dowries (Upadhya 1990). 

As a result of the long-standing pattern of urban migration among the 
rural elite, practically every rural family with medium or large landholdings 
includes members who are highly educated and/or living in towns. This has 
created a complex web of rural-urban ties within this class, as well as an 
urban-oriented culture among the rural rich which sets them apart from 
other villagers. From their urban-based relatives the rural elite garner 
information about town life and culture, politics, and financial and educa- 
tional opportunities. They experience urban life directly through visits to 
family members who live in towns. Women of these families frequently go 
to nearby towns to shop for saris, to visit the cinema or a doctor, or just for 
an outing, while men go even more often to pursue various matters related 
to their farms or businesses (visiting government offices, to purchase 
agricultural inputs, and so on). 

The urban-orientation of the rural capitalist class is evident in their life- 
style, manners, consumption patterns, language, and interests. They usually 
live in newly-built houses of modern brick and cement construction, often 
of two floors, which are well furnished in a westernised style and filled with 
luxury consumer goods and modern furniture. Indoor running water and 


* A basic premise of this paper, which is not elaborated in detail here, 1s that the rural 
economy of the coastal Andhra region has undergone an almost complete capitalist transform- 
ation in the mode and relations of production; its urban economy is even more closely 
integrated into the wider capitalist economy (national and world) and is also rapidly industrial- 
ising (Upadhya 1988). See Thorner (1982) for a summary of the ‘mode of production in Indian 
agriculture debate’, in the context of which much of the discussion of the nature of the 
emerging large farmer class in such regions took place 
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modern toilets and bathrooms are not uncommon. They possess radios, 
‘mixies’, gas stoves, refrigerators, fans, dining tables (an urban affectation), 
scooters or motorcycles (and sometimes cars) and other such symbols of 
the middle class. More recently air-conditioners and television sets have 
joined the list of desirable consumer goods. They read Telugu (and some- 
times English) newspapers and magazines, especially film magazines. The 
rural elite obtain many of their clothes and household goods from town, 
and they copy urban styles in speech, clothing, interior decor and food. 
They spend heavily to host various ‘rituals of consumption’ (Douglas and 
Isherwood 1980) such as lavish marriages accompanied by huge dowries. 
Moreover, the consumption patterns and life-styles of the few families 
belonging to this class in each village of the region tends to be similar, 
regardless of caste status, from the display of expensive modern gadgets 
and the urban style of dress and housekeeping to the great value placed on 
education, especially in English. These families stress their urban connec- 
tions and keep aloof from village affairs, looking down on their more rustic 
neighbours and avoiding close involvement in village politics or festivals. 
In fact, it is this culture rather than landholding.or wealth per se that 
distinguishes this elite from others.’ These cultural characteristics mark off 
the ‘nouveau riche’ of rural Andhra from the rest of village society and at 
the same time unite them with their urban counterparts." 

The cultural style of the rural capitalist class should not be interpreted in 
purely economic terms as an outcome of their recent prosperity, on the 
presumption that increased consumption of certain kinds automatically 
follows accumulation. The pattern of consumption itself should be seen as 


’ In a study of an Andhra village (1989), Matchett has drawn a contrast between the 
enterprising type of rich farmer described here and a more ‘conservative’ type who, although 
of similar status in terms of landholding, follows a more traditional life-style. The latter value 
agriculture above other occupations, disapproving of those who engage in business; they are 
more likely to maintain patron—client relations with agricultural labourers who work for them; 
and they do not prefer urban-based boys as husbands for their daughters. Thus, the culture 
described here has not spread uniformly throughout the large landowning class, nor has the 
tendency to diversify economic interests. However, there is a close congruence between the 
tendency of rch farmers to engage in business entrepreneurship and the cultural style 
described here—both of which are related to the larger processes of class formation. 

1 I use the term nouveau riche here in a cultural sense: as the nouveau riche of European 
countries during the dustrial revolution were regarded as uncouth and crude by the upper 
classes, so are these rural parvenus when they first enter urban society. They are also new in 
the sense that few families that reach this status remain in the village for long; soon they 
become urban migrants and new families move up to take their place. At any one point of 
time in a village, one can observe small farming families on the rise, ‘old money’ families 
(previously large landowners who lost their lands due to some musfortune or failure to be 
sufficiently enterprising) on the decline, as well as the truly nouveau riche, described here, 
who are on their way out. 
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part of the process of class formation." Following Douglas and Isherwood 
(1980), one can argue that such patterns of consumption transmit ‘visible 
messages’ about class status and help to establish class boundaries. The 
acquisition of expensive consumer goods has symbolic value, not only as 
status symbols but more crucially as a way of defining class membership by 
excluding others who do not have, and are not able to have, such possessions. 
Even more significant than the ‘visible messages’ that are sent via material 
consumption are the ‘invisible messages’ conveyed by the acquisition of 
‘information goods’, or what Bourdieu calls cultural capital. By adopting a 
particular cultural style—that of the urban middle class—families of this 
class are able to distinguish themselves from other villagers. This style 
consists of certain kinds of knowledge, behaviour patterns and attitudes 
which are not available to others. It is noteworthy that those who display 
such mannerisms and attitudes—said to be typical of the newly rich or the 
highly educated in the village—are derisively referred to by other villagers 
as ‘style-gaa’ (i.e., having an affected manner, snobbish, patronising).” 
These cultural characteristics of the rural elite can be understood as 
strategies aimed at joining the wider regional dominant class. These strate- 
gies entail the extension of social relations outward from the village rather 
than concentrating them inward, as seen in the ways in which resources are 
allocated. An important component of this process is the pursuit of educa- 
tion, especially in English; heavy expenditure on children’s education is 
typical of this class. Because English-medium education in a good school is 
not available in villages, many families send their sons to boarding schools 
from a young age, where they can acquire the manners, tastes, and 
education appropriate to the elite, or at least to the urban middle class. 
Daughters are sometimes sent to live with relatives in town so that they can 
receive better educations than what the village schools can provide. Most 
children of wealthy rural families are educated up to the college level or 
above; even many daughters attend college (the main purpose being to 
make them more attractive in the matrimonial market in order to get 
husbands who are also educated and employed). Once educated, most 
boys prefer to look for jobs or start their own businesses (although one also 
finds a number of graduate farmers in this region). If a family has more 
than one son, one usually remains on the land while the other(s) emigrate— a 
pattern that prevents sub-division of the land, at least for a time. However, 
these families are not always able to keep even one son at home because of 
the greater attraction of urban life for young men. The greatest desire of 


1 After all, the rich farmer and commercial business class of-India is often scomed in the 
press and in public discourse for engaging in conspicuous consumption to the detriment of 
productive investment; surely this is something that needs to be investigated rather than 
merely condemned. 

2 Using the English word ‘style’ in combination with the Telugu suffix -gaa. 
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almost every such family is to educate at least one son sufficiently so that 
he can obtain employment in public or private service or enter one of the 
professions.” 

Thus, many of the rural elite seem to have one foot already out the door 
and are only waiting for a.chance to make the move to town, an opportunity 
which will come to their children if not to themselves. Although this 
process of cultural transformation of the rural landed class and urban 
migration has been going on for a long time, it was greatly accelerated by 
the increased prosperity of a greater number of landowning families induced 
by the green revolution. As farming families accumulate economic 
resources, they also attempt to acqfiire the cultural characteristics of the 
dominant class, a strategy which in turn promotes the process of rural-urban 
migration. In this way, the newly-rich of rural areas continually feed into 
the growing urban business community and middle class. As a result, the 
dominant class described here in essence is a rural-urban class, and its 
culture reflects this rural-urban social base. 


IV 
Class formation in the urban context 


Social capital 


From the rural elite we turn to their urban counterparts: those who have 
made the move from village to town (or whose fathers had done so earlier) 
and who are engaged in business or otherwise employed. The activities of 
these new entrepreneurs are evident in the major towns and cities of the 
state, where typically they are construction and public works contractors, 
owners of small- and medium-scale industries, cinema halls and hotels, or 
are engaged in other tertiary sector activities. Some have also become big 
industrialists and proprietors of large groups of companies in fields such as 
finance and publishing, but the majority remain smaller entrepreneurs 
pursuing various kinds of business. 

Information on the urban section of this class was collected through 
research carried out on middle level business entrepreneurs in Visakhapatnam 
(‘Vizag’), a port town which has experienced rapid industrial and economic 


B According to my data, the emigrant sons of wealthy rural families in this region are as 
likely to be professionals or in service as to be in business. Among similar rural-based 
dominant classes, the Patidars of Gujarat have turned almost wholly to business entrepreneur- 
ship, especially trading, while other groups such as Marathas in Maharashtra and Jats in UP 
have preferred professional or service occupations as alternatives to agriculture. Among 
Kammas, however, both paths are found, and there are crucial interlinkages within this class 
among its sections which are engaged in agriculture, business and white-collar occupations. 
The reasons for these differences, which probably have to do with the different social, 
economic and cultural histories of these regions and their dominant groups, cannot be 
explored here. 
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growth since the 1950s. The opening up of business opportunities, especi- 
ally since work started on a large public sector steel plant in 1982, led to an 
influx of new entrepreneurs from outside Vizag, particularly Kammas and 
members of other agricultural castes who are from landowning families of 
rural coastal Andhra. In their life-styles, attitudes and values, these urban 
business families are very similar to the capitalist farmer class from which 
they sprang, except that many have been more successful in adopting the 
dominant culture of the urban upper middle class and thus in being accepted 
in the elite social circles of the-town. 

When this new business class began to enter Vizag in strength from the ` 
- early 1970s, there was resistance not only from the existing business com- 
munity on an economic level, but also from the older elite of the town on a 
social level. The local elite tended to have a deprecatory attitude towards 
the new entrepreneurs and to close their social circles against them. This 
social conflict between classes was illustrated by a struggle which took 
place over membership of the most exclusive social club in the town. 
Formerly this club was dominated by the group known locally as ‘north 
Indians’—executives of the larger companies, top bureaucrats, and the 
better-off established businessmen of the town, most of whom were of 
some kind of non-south Indian extraction. But with the rise of the Andhra 
business community from the early 1970s, the club was ‘invaded?’ (as it is 
put by the older members) by Kammas and others of the new business 
class. One of the most prominent Kamma industrialists in Vizag recounted 
that when he was a student his membership application to the club was 
rejected, and as a consequence he vowed to become its president one day. 
This he succeeded in doing after making his mark in business. By the early 
1980s both membership and offices in the club were dominated by the new 
business class, a change that was resented by the older members who 
regard themselves as 13ore sophisticated and refined than the new entre- 
preneurs. 

While membership in social clubs provides an important entrée into the 
higher social circles of the town, there is another reason why young 
businessmen seek to join such clubs: through them they are able to cultivate 
the kind of social relationships which are essential for their business activ- 
ities. Membership in voluntary associations such as service clubs (Rotary, 
Lions), social clubs, and business organisations is a major avenue for 
building up their prestige as well as for making useful contacts. These 
entrepreneurs invest heavily in the extension of their social networks by 


™ This elite consisted of ‘old money’ families who own land in the area, such as the 
descendants of former zamindars; members of business communities from other regions of 
India such as Marwaris, Sindhis and Punjabis, who had started successful businesses in the 
town earlier, some families of the indigenous trading community, Komati (also known as 
Vaisya), and of the dominant landowning caste of Visakhapatnam district, Gavara; as well as 
the top executives of public sector companies and highly placed government officers. 
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building on connections of kinship, caste, marriage and so on. This pattern 
of networking not only enhances each individual’s chances of business 
success; it also promotes the internal integration of the class and the 
development of a common class culture, which in turn further the interests 
of the class as a whole. Moreover, the common understandings that evolve 
among members of such organisations involve ‘. . . a form of discourse 
which identifies its exponents as part of a select cultural group’ (Caplan 
1987: 105). Thus, obtaining memberships of clubs and organisations of 
various kinds can be regarded as a strategy for the accumulation of cultural 
as well as social capital, in Bourdieu’s terms. F 

Another type of social resource or capital that the entrepreneurial class 
makes use of is caste. As Rudner argues in his study of the Nattukottai 
Chettiars, 


. . . the notion that people invest in caste identities of different sorts in 
order to accomplish different ends can be usefully employed for under- 
standing various caste formations .... Caste, in short, represents a 
differentiated form of ‘symbolic capital’ . . . available for different uses 
by members of different castes (1994: 213). 


In coastal Andhra a process of class formation has taken place within all 
landowning castes, leading to the emergence of a dominant class that cuts 
across caste lines. But a closer look at caste networks and caste-based 
action reveals that caste often operates as an idiom through which class is 
articulated, as in this case. 

As suggested earlier, the new business class in Vizag is not a single-caste 
entity, but it is definitely dominated by Kammas in terms of numbers and 
economic muscle.’* The Kammas are widely believed to have become 
successful in business in part because of their tendency to form caste-based 
networks for both social and business purposes. They are thought to 
monopolise business opportunities by helping and doing business only with 
one another. While their caste solidarity is often exaggerated by others—of 
course there is competition among them as well—a number of Kamma 
informants told me that they prefer caste fellows as business partners and 
associates. Analysis of data collected on non-family business partnerships 


8 Of course, caste ıs also a significant social formation in 1ts own mght, particularly in 
political contexts The nexus between caste and class is also very complex, and it is not my 
intention here to generalise about it but only to suggest one way in which they may be 
articulated 

'6 Out of a total of forty-seven entrepreneurs interviewed in Vizag, thirty-one were Kammas; 
the rest belonged to five other cultivating castes Because the respondents were selected on 
the basis of their place of origin (rural coastal Andhra), this sample may be biased, but from 
living and working ın the town I believe that it reflects fairly accurately the composition of the 
immigrant business community. 
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in Vizag shows that Kammas do tend to form partnerships with caste- 
mates, although some are also in partnership with members of other 
castes.” For the individual entrepreneur, caste membership appears to be a 
useful resource for building business networks, clinching lucrative contracts, 
or getting access to a crucial segment of the government bureaucracy. 

For Kammas as a whole, this strategy has enabled them to increase their 
economic power as a group. Moreover, the use of caste networks to 
enhance business success can be seen as a strategy to strengthen class 
boundaries. This class is able to close ranks against others not only by 
monopolising access to information goods, discussed later, but also by 
restricting entry to crucial social networks, which in this case are constructed 
on the basis of caste. Thus, although members of other castes (such as 
Kapu, Raju and Reddi) also belong to the regional capitalist class and the 
new business community in Vizag, I would argue that for the Kamma 
section of this class the dominant mode of articulation of their sense of 
belonging, and a major strategy employed in enhancing class cohesion, is 
caste identity. 

The interface between caste-based business networks and the wider 
social networks employed in the construction of class is illustrated by the 
example of the Kamma caste association in Vizag. This association, which 
is dominated by prominent local Kamma businessmen in terms of member- 
ship, monetary support and leadership, promotes various ‘social work’ 
projects such as educational activities, which ostensibly are for the benefit 
of the entire caste (especially poor students) but which in reality serve the 
interests of the business class. For example, the association founded a 
private school in Vizag, using donations given mainly by Kamma business- 
men, to cater to the demand for a good English-medium school in Vizag 
that was created by the recent influx of wealthy business families. While 
such activities can be regarded as ‘casteism’, in fact Kamma businessmen in 
Vizag have utilised caste loyalties to promote the interests of their class and 
to enhance mainly class rather than caste solidarity. 


Cultural capital 


Success in accumulating social capital is also dependent on the accumulation 
of cultural capital: one must be fluent in English, well educated, and what 


"7 Of ten non-family business partnerships in which one of the partners was a Kamma, six 
had other Kammas as partners, three were in partnership with Kammas as well as other caste 
members, and only one had other caste members as partners. However, this sample size 1s 
small because the majority of firms studied were family businesses. 

* The use of caste networks in business dealings and the argument about caste as class 
ideology are discussed in more detail in Upadhya (1997). Breman has made a similar 
argument with regard to the Kanbi-Patidars of Gujarat ın the political context, of whom he 
writes, ‘a deliberate use has been made of caste cohesion in order to create an acceptance for 
the idea of a “class for itself”” (1985: 375). 
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is locally called ‘cultured’. Both business success and social success depend 
on having such a background, which is one reason why both rural and 
urban families of this class (and those aspiring to join this class) invest so 
many resources in the education of their children. This striving for education, 
which has typified the rural elite of the region for several decades, can be 
seen as a primary strategy employed by them to gain entry into the 
dominant urban class. Education is highly valued in this class because of 
the prestige associated with it and the opportunities it provides for entry 
into the professions or white-collar occupations. The businessmen surveyed in 
Vizag are on the whole very well-educated and include a large proportion 
of engineering graduates.” Engineering degrees are coveted more for their 
symbolic value and the large dowries they command than for their utility in 
employment, for even an engineering degree does not guarantee a good 
job.” However, many such graduates who have family resources start their 
own small industries or other businesses. The high demand for engineering 
degrees has led to a mushrooming of private (‘capitation fee’) engineering 
colleges in the state. During the early 1980s there were thirteen such 
colleges in Andhra Pradesh, including several in Vijayawada, located in 
the Kamma heartland of Krishna district. These colleges became contro- 
versial because of the high fees they charge, and critics alleged that since 
anyone with money can get a seat they are only degree mills for the 
wealthy. Private engineering colleges admit many sons of wealthy rural 
families whose early education did not enable them compete for seats in 
government colleges, but whose parents are willing to sell even an acre or 
two of land to get their sons such a degree. 

The first private engineering college in Vizag was started by a prominent 
Kamma industrialist with the help of donations, mainly from other wealthy 
Kammas. It is significant that it was established mainly with Kamma 
money because this reflects the increasing dominance of Kamma business- 
men in the town and their particular need for such facilities. During the 
1950s and 1960s, Vijayawada was the primary recipient of Kamma money 
and migrants, which led to the establishment of such colleges there (as well 
as a private medical college); a similar process took place later in Vizag 
with the entry of Kammas. This phenomenon can be understood as a 


1? Of the forty-seven main entrepreneurs surveyed, twelve had engineering degrees, and a 
total of thirty-seven were at least graduates Of their thirty-three sons, ten had engineering 
degrees and twenty-six were graduates or above 

™ The designation of any particular strategy as aimed at accumulating one kind of capital 
rather than another is to an extent arbitrary, since more than one type may be involved. For | 
example, engineering degrees provide cultural as well as symbolic capital; capitation fee 
colleges provide the means of generating cultural, symbolic, as well as economic capital; and 
soon These categories themselves are not to be taken too literally; Bourdieu’s use of ‘capital’ 
can be understood in some sense as metaphorical (see Smart 1993). 
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strategy employed by the regional capitalist class to monopolise access to 
crucial ‘information goods’. Because seats in government engineering 
colleges are limited and entry highly competitive, the dominant class has to 
create its own means of acquiring cultural capital (engineering degrees), 
for which they donate substantial amounts of money both in promoting 
such colleges and in getting their children admitted to them. Although 
opportunities for education are theoretically open to all, and the govern- 
ment has instituted a reservation policy in favour of the less advantaged 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes, the dominant class in this region 
has been able to retain control over vital cultural capital by utilising its 
economic power—and political influence when necessary—to establish 
private institutions (cf. Kaul 1993). 

This example suggests that in analysing the mechanics of class domination it 
is not out of place to focus on struggles over cultural capital. But contrary 
to the major thrust of Bourdieu’s work, in this case educational strategies 
work not so much to reproduce the established order as to produce a new 
class order based on the accumulation of a form of capital which was 
unfamiliar to the rural landed class before the 1920s. For the Andhra 
regional dominant class, both the economic capital derived from capitalist 
business enterprise, and the cultural capital derived from English-medium 
and higher education, are relatively new bases of power which are still in 
the process of being accumulated, as the class is still in the process of 
formation. At the same time the urban segment of this class is severing its 
links to its original capital base, agricultural land, as its confidence as an 
entrepreneurial group as well as its social and cultural capital increase. 
Hardly any of the Vizag businessmen interviewed had retained their agri- 
cultural lands beyond the first generation after migration.” They were not 
very interested in returning to their ‘roots’ or in putting money back into 
their villages, but instead were aiming to become fully urbanised, primarily 
by establishing themselves economically as well as socially in the town by 


11 While most of the Vizag entrepreneurs were holding on to at least some of their 
agricultural land, mainly for financial security, eight of the forty-seven had already sold all 
their land. Data collected on these families and others suggest that only those migrants with 
close relatives (father or brother) ın their village keep their ancestral land without someone 
trustworthy to look after it they find ıt too troublesome While in almost all cases recorded 
resources had been transferred out of the villages as agricultural profits and the proceeds of 
land sales were invested in urban businesses, I found hardly any cases in which business 
profits were re-invested in land or other rural assets (see Upadhya 1988). The Kamma pattern 
stands in sharp contrast to that of the Patidars of Gujarat, who have migrated around the 
world to do business but continue to invest profits in their villages and in agricultural land 
(Breman 1985; Rutten 1995) This difference may be related to the fact that the Kammas have 
invested in higher education and moved into white-collar occupations from early in this 
century, while Patidars have concentrated on business, especially trade, and have turned to 
education only recently (Mario Rutten, personal communication) 
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starting or acquiring more permanent types of business enterprise, prefer- 
ably small- or medium-scale industries.” 

The importance placed on higher education by families of this class has 
meant that the children of urban migrants (and even of some wealthy rural 
famılies) are quickly initiated into urban styles of life and cosmopolitan 
world-views. Town living and the right kind of education propel them into 
the urban upper middle class, a process that has created significant cultural 
differences between rural and urban members of the same class, and 
between generations in the same family. Only those families that have 
been well-educated and urban-based for a generation or more are regarded 
as ‘cultured’. Still, the cultural gap between the rural and urban elite is not 
absolute; as argued earlier, the rural elite participate in urban culture to a 
great extent, and urban migrants maintain important rural connections 
which aid in the backwards transmission of this culture. 

As urban Kammas have amassed wealth and become educated, they 
have acquired the manners and customs appropriate to elite society and 
have increasingly been able to blend in with the cosmopolitan culture of 
the older elite in Vizag (which more and more is an all-India culture). At 
the same time, the dominant culture has been transformed by the entry of 
this rural-based class into the ranks of the urban elite. As Kammas have 
taken over business in the town and become more confident in their status, 
the erstwhile elite and its culture have been sidelined while the more 
aggressive, crude and materialistic (from the point of view of their critics) 
Kamma culture is becoming the dominant one. For the older elite, money 
was an asset to be used in the pursuit of other aims such as a leisurely life- 
style, pursuit of the arts, and support for social causes, but for many of the 
upcoming entrepreneurs wealth appears to be an end in itself. Their 
pursuit of money and their means of acquiring it are often spoken of with 
disdain by others. However, as I argue later, this phase of (economic) 
capital accumulation is usually followed by a phase in which newly-rich 
businessmen attempt to enhance their social position by acquiring symbolic 
capital or prestige. Even so, I would argue that the Kamma business class 
culture is itself substantially different both from that of the rural landowning 
class from which it originated, and from the older urban elite of towns such 
as Vizag. It is a culture that is compatible with their position as capitalist 
entrepreneurs in an expanding economy, one which is based on the pursuit 
of profit and which values wealth both for its own sake and as the source of 
social status (Upadhya 1997). 


2 Many of the owners of small- and medium-scale_mdustries interviewed started out as 
construction contractors or in other ‘service’ types of business, and invested in the former 
after accumulating capital in the latter 
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The third type of capital which rising businessmen strive to acquire is the 
symbolic—prestige or social standing, and a reputation for honesty in 
business—but this has more to do with jockeying for position within the 
dominant class than with class formation per se. To some extent symbolic 
capital can be purchased with money, for example by giving a large dowry 
to contract a prestigious marriage alliance or by making donations to 
schools or hospitals; but social standing also depends on reputation and 
behaviour, which cannot easily be bought. Because an entrepreneur who 
has a reputation for shady dealing or sharp practices has a low stock of 
symbolic capital, successful businessmen, once they have accumulated 
sufficient economic capital, often eschew the less honourable forms of 
business such as construction contracting in favour of permanent invest- 
ments, and try to keep their dealings above board. It is for the same reason 
that these entrepreneurs compete to become office-holders in local clubs 
and business associations, participate in charitable activities, and give 
donations to schools and temples. 

That the enhancement of social status is a central concern of people in 
this class is shown by the extent of consideration and negotiation that goes 
into forming marriage contracts. While most marriages in the Vizag business 
class continue to be arranged within the caste, other restrictions such as 
sub-caste and locality endogamy have broken down as families look 

farther afield for alliances with other families of equal or better status. As 
during the colonial period discussed earlier, the geographical and social 
extension of marriage relations today is a major strategy of class formation 
in the region. Through the medium of dowry, wealthy rural families can 
sometimes convert their money into social status or symbolic capital by 
arranging a marriage with an urban-based boy. For both rural and urban 
families, a large dowry can facilitate an alliance with a high status or 
influential family or with the right kind of son-in-law, thus augmenting 
social as well as symbolic capital (Upadhya 1990). The mere act of giving a 
large dowry itself (which everyone comes to know and talk about) can 
enhance the giver’s prestige, since it is an indicator of economic status or 
‘credit-worthiness’ (Bourdieu 1992). The hosting of elaborate weddings 
can also be understood, following Douglas and Isherwood, as ‘rituals of 
consumption’ which provide ‘marking services’ for the hosts, for such 
ceremonial occasions necessitating large-scale expenditure and the display 
of one’s economic and social capital are essential for the maintenance of 
social status. 
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Y 
Conclusion 


The emergence of a capitalist farmer class in coastal Andhra was accom- 
panied by a cultural re-orientation among the rural rich which entailed the 
devaluation of local community in favour of the extension of ties outward, 
economically (through diversification of investments) as well as culturally 
and socially (through migration, education and marriage). This expansion 
of networks, which continues today among both the urban and rural rich, 
involves the channelling of resources to the procurement of information 
goods and to the transmission of the visible as well as the invisible messages 
of class (Douglas and Isherwood 1980). Bourdieu’s theory of the convert- 
ibility of capital allows us to understand the connections among the seem- 
ingly unrelated behaviour patterns and ideological orientations typical of 
this class. Entry into the regional dominant class depends not only on 
entrepreneurial success but also on the ability to manipulate the cultural 
symbols of class and to deploy the right kinds of social relationships. 
Simply put, aspiring families must transform their economic capital into 
social, cultural and symbolic capital. The strategies of conversion which 
they employ are evident in their consumption patterns, or the ways in 
which they allocate their resources and time. Cultural capital is built up 
through the education of children, which enables them to enter the urban 
upper middle class as executives, professionals, or businessmen, or to 
marry into these categories in the case of daughters. Social networks are 
expanded through membership in social and service clubs and on the basis 
of caste. Symbolic capital can be enhanced by taking leadership positions in 
business or caste organisations, by charitable donations, or by acquiring 
the material components of the appropriate life-style and hosting rituals of 
consumption. Of course, the accumulation of social, cultura] and symbolic 
capital through such financial allocations feeds back into the accumulation 
of economic capital, especially for businessmen. Such strategies when 
employed by entrepreneurs yield rewards in the form of contracts, bureau- 
cratic favouritism, and so on. When capital is understood in this wider 
sense, investment of time or resources in the development of cultural 
capital or extension of social networks can be seen as economically rational, 
both for individual entrepreneurs and for the class as a whole. 

The concept of caste as social capital facilitates an understanding of the 
articulation of caste and class identities in this case. As noted, the 
emergence of a new rural elite of coastal Andhra in the early 20th century 
was manifested partly in changing alignments among the peasant castes, 
the growth of caste-based political activity, and a transformation of caste 
culture. During the last three decades, caste has continued to be central to 
the making of what I have called the regional dominant class. This class 
includes Kammas, Reddis, and others, but although there are divisions 
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among these groups, especially political rivalry, there is also much that 
unites them, including a common history. The elites of these castes, which 
belong to the dominant class, have much more in common with one 
another in terms of culture and economic and political interests than they 
do with poorer members of their own castes. So although caste identity 
seems to conflict with class interest at one level, this should not be viewed 
as a contradiction. Instead, caste can be understood as a flexible source of 
social capital which is employed in various ways in different contexts. 
Investment in caste solidarity, for example by patronising less wealthy 
caste-mates, is one kind of strategy that can further class interest. Although 
Kammas have a reputation for caste solidarity, it should be recognised 
that, at least in the urban context, caste-based action and cohesion is 
promoted by and benefits mainly the political and economic elites of the 
caste, i.e., the successful business families described earlier.” 

While this paper has focused on a particular case, many of the processes 
described here are taking place elsewhere in India, in urban society as well 
as in the more economically developed rural areas. This analysis suggests 
that to understand how classes are forming themselves, it is important to go 
beyond their economic and political position and to look at the social and 
cultural processes through which they are created and reproduced. Strategies 
which contribute to class formation and to closure are significant not only 
for understanding the constitution of the dominant class, but also the 
reproduction of its domination and its legitimation vis-a-vis other classes. 
Dominant classes close ranks by monopolising opportunities to acquire the 
necessary information goods, and others are unable to compete because of 
their limited social networks or inappropriate cultural capital. The dominant 
class, or classes, which includes newly-emerged regional capitalist groups, 


3 A crucial aspect of the process of class formation that cannot be explored 1n detail here 1s 
the influence of the state and its economic policies. Farmers ın regions such as coastal Andhra 
and Punjab have been able to profit from agriculture and also move into industrial entrepre- 
neurship because of the wide range of state subsidies and agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment programmes available to them (Reddy 1989: 298). Access to state support has been 
determined in part by links to those in power, often based on caste, but ‘such support [that] 
they secure because of their political power and proximity to the government... 1s the 
product of their prior emergence as politically powerful groups’ (Baru 1988: 149). The 
accumulation of social capital m the form of networks that include key persons in the 
bureaucracy and politics ıs thus an important determinant of economic power. 

Conversely, the question of the influence of this class on the state through political activity 
or other means needs to be considered. For example, the Telugu Desam, widely regarded as a 
Kamma-dominated party, played an important role ın promoting the process of economic 
liberalisation by wooing foreign investment into the state from 1983, while the recent ousting 
of the chief minister ‘NTR’ by his son-in-law may be attributed to the influence of the regional 
business class, which felt that the former was no longer serving their interests (Balagopal 
1995). Moreover, the cultural charactenstics of this class, with its matenalist, consumerist and 
modern orientation, also feeds into the globalisation process, in so far as it is a prime market 
for consumer goods and products of the multinationals now entering India. 
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rich farmers, as well as middle class professionals, has constructed an 
exclusive culture for itself, access to which it regulates through its control 
over resources such as the right education and elite social networks, the 
latter partly governed by caste. Thus, to understand the emerging class 
system in India more attention needs to be paid to regional dominant 
classes such as the one described here, to their rural-urban linkages, and to 
their cultural and social strategies of class formation and consolidation. 
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Tribal politics and discourses of 
environmentalism 


Amita Baviskar 


In India, state-led developmentalism has recently been challenged by the discourse of environ- 
mentalism. Among the various streams of environmentalism, Ecological Marxism has been the 
most dominant. Its marrying of two concerns—socual justice and ecological sustainability—has 
made this ideology highly appealing to social activists working with tribal communities in 
western India Yet closer examination reveals that the dynamucs of tribal politics often strain 
against the discourse of environmentalism and have an ambivalent attitude towards development. 
This paper analyses conflicts between middle-class activists and tribal leaders within a trade 
union of tribal peasants in Madhya Pradesh and argues that their disparate political strategies 
and postures stem from sharp differences in the ways in which they conceptualise the place of 
the ‘tribal’ in relation to ‘nature’. The paper shows that the discourse of environmentalism ts 
neither consistent nor complete, but consists of the interweaving of often contradictory political 
thought and action. 


The Indian state legitimises its current policies for structural adjustment 
and liberalisation by promising economic growth and prosperity for all. 
Opponents point to the havoc that these policies seem to necessarily entail 
for the rural poor and the natural resource base that supports them, and 
assert once more the need for a different model of welfare. Among these 
models, ‘sustainable development’ appears today as the most influential 
‘theoretical framework shaping the political practices of environmental 
activists in tribal India. Our common future, the landmark report of the 
Brundtland Commission of 1987, defined ‘sustainable development’ as that 
which ‘meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs’ (WCED 1987: 43). This 
contains within it two key concepts: that overriding priority should be 
given to the essential needs of the world’s poor, and that ecological 
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sustainability is inseparable from social equity. The appeal of this ideology 
for activists lies in its combination of two important concerns—social 
justice and ecological conservation. Despite the co-optation of the voca- 
bulary of sustainable development by sections of the Establishment, the 
ideology endures as an overarching utopia, anchored in analyses of political 
economy and prescriptions for social change, that unifies activists’ attempts 
to transform the tribal people and landscapes that they work with. 


I 
Activists and tribal leaders: Alternative visions 


Despite the best efforts of activists to mobilize tribal groups for sustainable 
development, this utopia appears as distant as ever. Instead, wherever 
middle-class activist intervention has been absent, adivasi! (tribal) assertion 
has taken a different direction altogether, towards a kind of minority 
identity politics which is ambivalent in its orientation towards the principles of 
sustainable development. How does one explain this? This paper argues 
that the theories of social change which inform the work of activists and 
tribal leaders start from different premises about the relationships between 
rural people and their environment. These premises are strongly influenced 
by the social locations of the actors who make them, their cultural back- 
ground and their experiences. While middle-class activists and adivasi 
leaders share certain common concerns, their competing conceptions of 
the ‘tribal’ and of the environment create a degree of mutual antipathy that 
has so far prevented their coming together. These varying conceptions 
partly stem from the emerging differentiation of the tribal community into 
two distinct classes, a process accelerated by the intervention of the state 
and market forces. This paper tries to explore claims about tribal relation- 
ships with nature by looking at politics within a tribal trade union, focusing 
on the relationship between the middle-class activists who started it and the 
tribal activists who are now emerging as its leaders.? The trade union is part 
of a region-wide federation of tribal groups, and the same conflicts can be 
seen at the regional level too. 


! The term adivasi derives from the Sanskrit roots adi (first, onginal) and vas: (inhabitant) 
and refers to India’s Scheduled Tribes Though the term suggests that tribal people are 
‘indigenous’ in the American sense of being clearly distinguished from white settlers, this is 
not historically true for India where the boundaries between tribal groups and others have 
always been porous. Using the term ‘tribe’ alone has its own problems (Hardiman 1987: 
11-17). I prefer to use adivasi, for it suggests a specifically Indian experience of autonomy and 
subjugation and, not the least, because it is how tribal people in central India refer to 
themselves. 

? To avoid clumsy and long-winded usage, I shall use the term ‘activists’ only to refer to the 
middle-class youth from urban backgrounds who have settled in the tribal region, and shall 
use the term ‘tribal leaders’ or ‘adivasi leaders’ for the local activists who have joined the 
union. 
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In my previous work, I had focused on the dissonance between the tribal 
relationship with nature and its representation by urban environmentalist 
supporters of the Narmada Bachao Andolan (Movement to Save the 
Narmada), an anti-dam campaign (Baviskar 1995). In that work, I had also 
described the political organisation of tribal people into a trade union 
called Khedut Mazdoor Chetna Sangath (Organisation for the Conscious- 
ness of Workers and Peasants), fighting the state for rights to forest land. 
The four years that have elapsed since the fieldwork for that study have 
been marked by the emergence of an internal debate between activists and 
adivasi leaders in the Sangath. The implications of this debate extend to 
wider issues such as tribal identity, natural resource-use policies, and the 
future of tribal groups in India. This paper examines the debate by drawing 
on participant observation and discussions with activists; tribal leaders and 
ordinary union members, from my perspective as an associate who worked 
as an apprentice activist during 1992-93. Although I am now involved only 
peripherally with the union’s work, I stay in close touch with developments 
in the area through periodic visits and meetings with friends. 

This paper begins with a brief description of the political economy of the 
local environment, the origins of the Sangath and its activities. This is 
followed by a general discussion of the economic imperatives of structural 
adjustment and liberalisation in Madhya Pradesh (the state in which the 
Sangath works), and the rise of identity politics in the state. This state-wide 
situation helps contextualise political developments within the Sangath. 
The paper then settles down to examine more closely the position of 
activists and tribal leaders, and the strategies adopted by the tribal rank 
and file. It concludes by evaluating the differing stances of these groups 
with respect to sustainable development, and the assumptions about nature 
and culture which underpin the concept. 


Ul 
Alirajpur: From the past to the present 


Alirajpur tehsil (administrative sub-division) in Jhabua district lies in the 
south-west corner of Madhya Pradesh in western India along the Narmada 
river (see map). The area is mountainous and sparsely populated; the hills 
are covered by dry deciduous mixed teak forests, which have been largely 
cleared for cultivation. The appearance of isolation is misleading, for the 
Bhil and Bhilala tribal population of the region has dealt with successive 
waves of Rajput, Maratha and British invaders and settlers. Over 400 
years, adivasis have struggled against the inroads made by states and 
markets which have transformed their relationship with their environment 
and with non-adivasis (Baviskar 1995: 49-78). 

In the early part of the 20th century, while other parts of India mobilised 
against the British, the Bhils of western Madhya Pradesh were uncharacter- 
istically quiescent. The only memorable political action of that time was 
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the Lal Topi Andolan which happened to the north of the region and took 
the form of a campaign against forced labour and the payment of rent to 
feudal landowners. This campaign adopted sanskritisation as a strategy: as 
Christians and twice-born castes were exempt from corvee, adivasis had 
started converting to Christianity in order to avoid forced labour. Mama 
Baleshwar, a social reformer, approached the Shankaracharya of Puri and 
apprised him of the mass exodus of adivasis from the Hindu fold. The 
Shankaracharya agreed to Mama Baleshwar’s suggestion that adivasis be 
allowed to wear the sacred thread of the twice-born, a symbol that would 
exempt them from corvee, on the condition that adivasis foresake liquor 
and meat. This ingenious ploy enabled thousands of adivasis to avoid 
forced labour (Baviskar 1995: 79-80). 

Two years after India gained independence in 1947, the Bhils became 
citizens and subjects of an independent nation-state. One of the first acts of 
the new government was to conduct a land settlement, formally issuing 
titles to lands that were then being cultivated, and classifying most of the 
remaining lands as the property of the Forest Department. The region was 
designated a Scheduled Area in 1950, and the state was charged by the 
Indian Constitution with the responsibility of ‘promoting with special care 
the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections [the Scheduled 
Tribes] and protecting them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation’ 
(GOI 1978: 4). In practice, however, the state has performed its role as 
guardian only fitfully, initiating half-hearted welfare schemes like the 
Integrated Tribal Development Programme.’ The state’s refusal to recog- 
nise tribal rights to forest lands and allow tribal communities contro] over 
their productive economy has subverted the project of tribal welfare from 
the very start. The most grievous blow to the tribal cause comes from the 
state’s enthusiastic pursuit of a strategy of national development based on 
industrialisation. Mineral-rich forested areas’and the upper reaches of 
rivers in the hills, prime landscapes for resource extraction, have been 
gradually acquired by the state ‘in the national interest’ by pushing out the 
resident tribal population. Physical displacement in some cases, resource 
displacement in others, has impoverished the lives of the majority of Bhils. 

However, a tiny section among the Bhils—those who were economically 
and politically more powerful, whose ancestors as village headmen had 
turned to their advantage their mediating role between the villagers and 
the state—were in a position to seize the opportunities offered by tribal 
development programmes and gain access to jobs on the lower rungs of the 
government bureaucracy. Over time, with the spread of education in the 
state, this section is growing. While development has brought economic 
security and lower middle-class respectability to this section, its movement 
away from the land and into a class dominated by non-tribals has engendered 


> For a description of welfare programmes in Alirajpur, see Baviskar (1994. 2497) 
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a strong desire to shed the stigmas of tribal identity and adopt caste Hindu 
practices. At the same time, the same initial conditions of relative privilege 
which enabled this section of petty officials to come forth also gave rise to 
the current tribal leadership. However, the demographics of representative 
democracy ensure that tribal politicians, despite their prosperity, maintain 

their tribal identity in terms of overt markers such as language, dress and 
~ name in order to retain the allegiance of people in their constituencies. 

Forty-five years after independence, rural Alirajpur presents a dismal 
picture in terms of various human development indicators: just 4.6 per cent 
of the population is literate; only 2 per cent of rural women can read and 
write. Of the tehsils total rural population of 196,000, only 14 per cent has 
access to government medical services. A mere fifty-five or 16 per cent, of 
the 339 villages in the tehsil are electrified. Most villages have no source of 
safe drinking water (GOI 1981). A part of the Bhil belt which stretches 
from western Rajasthan through Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh to Maha- 
rashtra, the population of Alirajpur is overwhelmingly tribal; almost 89 per 
cent of rural people belong to the Bhil and Bhilala tribes. Another 6.7 per 
cent belong to various Scheduled Castes. Trade and commerce and the 
entire state administration in Alirajpur is dominated by non-adivasis, with 
adivasis relegated to petty posts. There is a sharp social divide between 
adivasis and non-adivasis, with the latter regarding the former as savage, 
backward and contemptible. 


I 
Local political economy: Land, livestock and forests 


Jhabua district is one of !ndia’s poorest districts. Almost all the people of 
Alirajpur make their living from the land. Nearly 83 per cent of adult 
workers cultivate their own land, and another 8 per cent work as agricultural 
labourers. People grow maize, jowar (sorghum) and bajra (pearl millet) 
and several kinds of pulses mainly for self-consumption. Oilseeds such as 
groundnut and sesame are primarily grown for sale. Although people grow 
as many as twenty different crops, agricultural productivity is low due to 
thin soils and unpredictable rains. Only 8 per cent of the total cultivated 
area of Jhabua district is irrigated. Out of the district’s total of 97,674 
agricultural holdings, 91,507 holdings (93.6 per cent) are classified by the 
government as uneconomic (DRDA 1993). With growing populations, 
more and more people are dependent on increasingly tiny, partitioned 
plots. 

With marginal legal landholdings, people rely heavily on livestock and 
the forest to sustain themselves. Access to the forest enables adivasis to 
own herds of livestock—draught animals, a few cows and several goats. 
The better-off adivasis keep buffaloes and large herds of goats. 
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While there is little significant differentiation in the size of legal land- 
holdings among adivasis, the size of livestock herds tends to vary quite 
considerably. 

With crown densities of 40 per cent or less, the forests of Alirajpur are 
classified as highly degraded. Yet, they are as central to the tribal economy 
as legal landholdings and livestock. Through the year, the cycle of collect- 
ing various forest produce marches along with the cycle of agriculture 
(Baviskar 1995: 142-47). Adivasi homes, constructed entirely of teak, 
bamboo and anjan (Hardwickia binata), with floors of`packed mud and 
cowdung, are built almost entirely of forest produce. Besides providing 
house-building material, the forest also yields fodder, fuel, fibre, fruit, 
medicines, edible gums and numerous other items. The continuity between 
the forest, animal husbandry and cultivation is reiterated through rituals 
and taboos that seek to control and manage nature. Dependence on the 
forest is also expressed in the gayana, the Bhilala myth of creation, in 
which teak and khakhra (Butea monosperma) are accorded as much import- 
ance as jowar (sorghum). 

Access to the forest enables adivasis of Alirajpur to hold their own 
economically. Besides their consumption needs, they trade forest produce 
along with some of their agricultural produce for merchandise such as 
cloth, jewellery, iron implements and salt. And in years when the rains fail, 
people fall back on the forest for survival by selling wood. As one adivasi 
observed, ‘during a drought, the forest is our moneylender’. Whereas 
people from other drought-stricken areas are forced to migrate in search of 
a livelihood, the adivasis of Alirajpur who still have access to the forest 
manage to stave off starvation and avoid migration by selling forest produce. 
During a particularly lean summer, when asked why he and his fellow- 
villagers had not migrated for mazdoori (wage-labour), one Bhilala man 
replied, ‘we are doing cheek ki mazdoori right here’. That is, villagers 
survived by collecting and selling the aromatic resin exuded from the halai 
(Boswellia serrata) tree. 


IV 
Nevad: Fields in the forest 


The most significant contribution of the Reserve Forest to the local subsist- 
ence economy is neyad. The word nevad literally means ‘new field’, a 
place cleared for cultivation. However, now it refers only to fields that 
encroach on forest lands. The statistics about nevad speak for themselves: 
more than 1,000 claims for regularization were submitted on one day in 
May 1994 in Sondwa block alone. These revealed that each household 
cultivated nevad holdings that were three to ten times larger than its legal 
holdings. Since the size of legal holdings is too small for subsistence, it 
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becomes imperative to supplement them with nevad cultivation. Nevad 
fields tend to be tiny patches of cleared forest, usually discreetly tucked 
away in the high hills. The land is generally sloping, with friable soils. But 
despite its drawbacks, this land keeps the adivasi economy of Alirajpur on 
its feet. While there are no precise records about the extent of encroach- 
ments in Jhabua, it has been estimated that, for Madhya Pradesh as a 
whole, out of a total of 15.5 million ha of forest land, 1.6 million ha (more 
than 10 per cent) was lost to encroachment (Buch 1991: 12).* While the 
Sangath argues that forests belonged to adivasis before they were privatised 
by the state and felled extensively in the 1930s, and that the process of land 
settlement in 1949 was simply land alienation since it left out many holdings 
deep in the forest, the rights of adivasis to forest encroachments are 
continually contested by the state. 

Since nevad is crucial for adivasi survival, every attempt by the Forest 
Department to repossess nevad fields has met with widespread resistance. 
Adivasis have made frequent representations to the administration to 
settle their claims through negotiation, but have been rebuffed. The Forest 
Department has rarely tried to find an amicable solution to this conflict, 
preferring to enforce its claim with the unilateral use of force. Most 
confrontations have been sparked off when Forest Department parties 
have suddenly descended on an area and started digging CPTs (Cattle 
Proof Trenches) preliminary to plantation, attempting to cordon off an 
area that may include grazing lands as well as nevad fields. A particularly 
charged encounter occurred in March 1991 in Kiti village when the police 
fired to disperse assembled villagers (both men and women) from Kiti, 
Keldi and Vakner. These villagers had been peacefully resisting CPT work. 
In another instance, forest guards came with a herd of cattle and set them 
to graze on standing crops in nevad fields that belonged to Semlani village 
in August 1993. Very often, the Forest Department provokes a confrontation 
by setting its labourers to digging holes in the middle of nevad fields, 
ostensibly for planting trees, as was done in Pujara ki Chauki village. Since 
this work can never have local co-operation, the Forest Department brings 
in labourers from distant villages under armed escort. In the instances 
when the Forest Department’s attempts to reclaim nevad have led to 
retaliation in the form of villagers throwing stones, the crisis has been 
precipitated mainly because of the state’s use of force at the very outset. 

Besides the violent mass confrontations that have occurred in villages 
like Kiti, Semlani, Pujara ki Chauki, Umrath, Khodamba and so on, the 


* After prolonged agitation by the Sangath, the Forest Department conducted a survey of 
encroachments in Sondwa block ın 1988. The survey recorded that almost every cultivator had 
supplemented his legal holdings with several small plots of nevad In Anjanvara, a village of 
thirty-three households, fourteen cases of encroachment (most cases representing joint culti- 
vation by two or more brothers) amounting to 192 ha of forest land were recorded. Most of 
these fields have been cultivated since 1970 and even earlier. 
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conflict over the forest has also been a ceaseless war of attrition in which 
the Forest Department has used legal weapons like litigation and confiscation. 
The registration of thousands of cases, many of them on trumped up 
charges, against adivasis for violating forest laws have trapped people on a 
treadmill of visits to the police lock-up and the court. People also risk 
getting their livestock confiscated and have to pay to get them back. If a 
pair of bullocks is confiscated at the time of ploughing during the crucial 
agricultural season, it can cripple an adivasi household’s economic pros- 
pects for the entire year. 

The state’s legal actions against nevad were supplemented by illegal 
ones. Villagers recount the beatings they suffered in the hands of forest 
guards. They remember times when the nakedar or deputy ranger would 
enter their village and order that a feast of chicken and pannia (bread 
cooked between leaves) and mahua liquor be served for the pleasure of the 
officers. Earlier, forest guards would simply demand and receive a bottle 
of ghee or a bag of groundnuts; no one dared resist. When called upon, an 
adivasi had to put aside his work and escort the forest official to the next 
village, carrying his bag for him. A constant accompaniment to these 
demands were the monetary bribes that villagers had to pay to persuade 
the Forest Department to look the other way. 


Vv 
Organising for sustainable development: The Sangath at work 


Since 1982, the Forest Department’s ability to get away with such blatant 
abuse of power has been sharply curtailed by the formation of the Sangath. 
The Sangath started work in Sondwa block as a sub-centre of Social Work 
and Research Centre (SWRC), an organisation with its headquarters at 
Tilonia, Rajasthan. The SWRC is famous as a rural NGO engaged in 
grassroots development through the use of appropriate technology, handi- 
craft co-operatives, and improvements in community health and education. 
However, the activists chose to abandon SWRC’s community development 
model of social work, and instead engaged in direct political action through 
collective organisation and mobilisation of adivasis against the state and 
the market. They first organised a successful strike against a local contractor 
working on a public works project who was employing local labourers 
without paying them minimum wages. They went on to organise villagers 
against exploitation and harassment by forest officials. Now, the Sangath 
works in about 95 villages in Sondwa and Sorwa blocks of Alirajpur tehsil. 
Besides the issue of land rights and forest management, the Sangath also 
tries to ensure that public development funds and welfare services actually 
reach the villages and are not siphoned off by a corrupt administration. 
The union has worked in the area of education, using local history. music 
and myths to revive a sense of pride in adivasi heritage. It has tried to 
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revive customary modes of dispute-resolution within the community, avoid- 
ing recourse to the police and courts. The union runs a co-operative shop at 
its headquarters in Attha village. Although the number of full-time workers 
keeps changing, the Sangath has a core of three full-time activists and three 
tribal leaders. It has now started paying special attention to training adivasi 
youth for continuing political activism. In terms of its origins, organisational 
structure and ideology, the Sangath is similar to other organisations— 
Adivasi Mukti Sangathan, Kashtakari Sanghatana, Shramik Sanghatana—in 
the region. 

The centrality of nevad in the lives of adivasis makes it a key political 
issue for the Sangath. The administration’s refusal to negotiate drew the 
Sangath towards more aggressive tactics like mass demonstrations, hunger 
strikes, and the obstruction of forest-related work. These have ended much 
of the petty violence and corruption of the Forest Department. The Sangath 
claims that its work is not limited to defending nevad;. according to its 
pamphlet printed for publicity and fund-raising: ‘its objective is the wider 
cause of empowering adivasis in their struggle to live with dignity, without 
being exploited and cheated, with control over the resources and processes 
that so vitally affect them’. To this end, the Sangath has tried to work on 
several fronts—organising a co-operative shop, teaching in Bhili and Bhilali, 
initiating a soil and water conservation programme, and generally strengthen- 
ing adivasis’ ability to stand up for their rights. For its efforts, the Sangath 
has been frequently called a ‘naxalite’> organisation, inciting simple adivasis to 
violence. For the most part, the local administration has chosen to treat the 
mobilisation around the forest rights issue as a law and order problem, to 
be suppressed with state violence. 

The adivasis of Alirajpur are living on the edge, forced to cultivate nevad 
fields on fragile hill slopes and collect forest produce in order to avoid 
migration in search of work. Because adivasis have no security of tenure 
and live under the constant threat of eviction, they cannot invest in improv- 
ing their land. Their poverty prevents them from planting tree crops which 
have long gestation periods, and the illegality of their position precludes 
their receiving loans from the government for making agriculture more 
productive. In this situation, the first step towards sustainable development 
has to be recognition of adivasis’ rights to the forest. Without access to 
their primary means of production, it is almost impossible for adivasis to 
survive in Alirajpur. However, the Sangath argues that merely gaining 
access is not enough; as long as control is vested with the Forest Depart- 
ment, the forests will continue to be destroyed due to illicit felling by 


5 Naxalite groups practise the Marxist-Leninist ideology of armed struggle against oppressive 
landowners and state officials. The first wave of Naxalism occurred in West Bengal in the late 
1960s and was suppressed by the Left Front government in the state. At present, parts of 
Bihar and a pocket of central-east India (where the borders of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh and Onssa meet) are Naxalite strongholds. 
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contractors, and expensive afforestation programmes will be launched 
without any lasting benefits. At the same time, forests are also being 
destroyed by increasing adivasi numbers and their land hunger. The Sangath 
argues that the solution lies in local control. Only when local communities 
have the power to decide how they should best manage the forest to meet 
their needs, can they choose to set aside some areas for protection. And 
with security of tenure for nevad, they can invest in land improvement 
measures. 

With the intervention of the Sangath, as adivasis have secured partial 
control over the forest for the last fifteen years, they have initiated some 
conservation measures. The villages of Attha, Gendra and Umrath, which 
are members of the Sangath, have tried to improve nevad fields and 
manage the rest of the forest for sustainable fodder and fuel yields. Labour 
collectives have worked on bunding and gully plugging to prevent soil 
erosion from the fields.* One year, villagers ran a nursery to grow saplings 
for planting. These efforts have shown a marked improvement in forest 
regeneration and in checking soil erosion, but-they remain limited to a 
handful of villages. Their future is also highly uncertain, partly because of 
the possibility of fresh state initiatives to remove encroachments, and 
partly because of the organisational crises that periodically affect the 
Sangath. The few full-time activists bear the burden of coordinating activ- 
. ities in 95 villages; despite the flexible structure that the Sangath, of 
necessity, maintains, sometimes chaos prevails. Or there are occasions 
when critical institutional support from the Sangath is not forthcoming 
because the activists are dealing with something else. Yet nevad fields need 
inputs on a scale that the Sangath cannot provide. Only the state can 
ensure that a comprehensive soil and water conservation programme covers 
the entire watershed. But the government is unwilling to make this long- 
term investment in land resources since it feels that to do so on nevad lands 
would be construed as recognizing adivasi rights to the forest. The mutual 
hostility and suspicion that mark the relationship between the state and the 
Sangath seems to rule out the possibility of finding a middle ground of 
cooperation. 

The small experiments undertaken by the Sangath indicate people’s 
preference for an approach where they have control over the conservation 
programme and where their rights are secured. However, a tiny financial 
base prevents them from expanding the scale of activity, and from under- 
taking works that require more bought materials (for water harvesting, for 


é Most of this work is voluntary, based on a labour-sharing custom called laah where a 
household’s labour-intensive tasks are shared by every household in the village which sends 
one person to help in the work, in return for a feast. All households, 10 tum, are entitled to 
reciprocal help. In 1990-91, the Sangath also paid people by using funds from Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojna (a government employment programme) in panchayats where its members had been 
elected ' 
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instance) or paying workers for wages foregone. Unlike most NGOs, the 
Sangath raises most of its funds from its members, impoverished though 
they are. All households pay union dues and contribute in kind for running 
the union. Most of the work is done voluntarily. Only the six full-time 
activists receive small stipends. Specific projects are funded by small grants 
from Indian NGOs and by donations from supporters; the organization 
recently received a grant of Rs 2.4 lakhs (approximately $6,900) from 
CAPART (Council for the Advancement of People’s Action and Rurai 
Technology), a government institution, for soil and water conservation— 
its largest grant so far.” This discussion of the union’s funding is important 
to gauge the kind of financial straitjacket within which the Sangath operates. 
This situation is a direct consequence of the organisation’s decision to chart 
a path of political confrontation with the state. The kind of political 
goodwill required to secure funds from donor agencies has never been the 
Sangath’s happy lot. At the same time, it has ideological reservations about 
accepting foreign funding or any kind of work with a large budget, feeling 
that it makes the organisation less accountable to its membership. This 
choice has ruled out the possibility of undertaking the kind of resource- 
intensive land development work that many NGOs have been able to do. 

So far, the Sangath has managed to maintain the production economy of 
Alirajpur’s adivasis with respect to their access to the forest. In the future, 
though, if forests continue to be converted into nevad, people will face 
problems in securing fuel, fodder and other forest produce. Some villages 
that have cleared almost all their forests face this situation already. Arriv- 
ing at a land use balance between field and forest through collective 
management of the remaining forests and the prevention of further en- 
croachments is going to be essential for the continued survival of the forest- 
based economy of Alirajpur. At the moment, people feel an urgent need 
for agricultural land that overrides all other considerations. However, 
forests are also a crucial component of the adivasi economy. At present, 
people are being forced to choose between the two and necessity compels 
them to choose land over forest. If forests are to survive, it is essential that 
existing agricultural lands be made more productive through protective 
irrigation, improvement in soil fertility and checking soil erosion. A strategy 
of this sort requires enormous decentralised planning, sustained resources 
and stable structures of management. In the present context of the political 
uncertainty about people’s rights to land, such a strategy remains a distant 
dream. Even if the political issue of land rights were to be somehow 


7 Compare this with a five-year grant of $185,000 given by the International Labour 
Organization ın 1988 to a unit of SEWA (Self-Employed Women’s Association) in neighbour- 
ing Gujarat which resulted ın the afforestation of exactly 11 ha of land. The resource-intensity 
of such projects raises doubts about their replicability over larger areas, while their dependence 
on external funding calls into question the accountability of the organisation to the local 
people among whom rt works 
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resolved, there would need to be a sea change in the state’s pattern of 
relating to tribal people, a movement towards recognising their right to 
have greater control over development planning and practice. More con- 
cretely, state-initiated conservation schemes such as Joint Forest Manage- 
ment would stand a greater chance of success if they acknowledged that, in 
this case, people want to grow food first and trees later. Greater flexibility 
in state programmes would help people to combine food and tree crops in 
ways that best suited their priorities. 

Though the Sangath has secured a degree of temporary stability for the 
production economy of Alirajpur’s adivasis, its achievements have been 
miniscule in terms of the overall vision of sustainable development. Local 
access has not been converted into local control and management in most 
of the member villages, despite persistent efforts by the activists to set up 
village-level committees to manage natural zesources. In some Sangath- 
controlled areas, the virtual absence of the Forest Department has created 
a free-for-all with extensive clearing of forests for nevad. Certain valuable 
gum-yielding trees such as halai are being tapped intensively, rompting 
villagers to say that no trees of this species will be left after a few years. 
Recourse to seasonal migration increases every year in the region. The 
situation of grinding poverty that marks the region has not changed sub- 
stantially. 


VI 
The Sangath utopia 


It would be useful at this point to delineate the version of sustainable 
development that drives the Sangath’s work. This ideology is not available 
as an articulated doctrine but emerges from an analysis of the Sangath’s 
practices and from activists’ statements on specific issues. As one may 
expect from work-in-progress, many aspects of Sangath ideology are not 
fully worked out and are somewhat tentative formulations. This model 
envisages. an economy and polity that is largely autonomous from external 
control, that is internally equitable, and that allows natural resources to be 
replenished and expanded in a way that first satisfies the subsistence needs 
of the local population. If basic requirements cannot be met locally, it 
becomes incumbent upon the state to provide them. Control over decision- 
making processes as well as over the management of resources would rest 
primarily with the gram sabha (all the adults of a village or hamlet), the 
body that is best informed about local specificities. The focus on subsistence 
in the sustainable development model is a way of emphasising that resource- 
use and management remain limited to that which is necessary for meeting 
basic needs, without entering into the ever-rising spiral of demand for 
consumption which would be ecologically hard to sustain. Thus, control 
brings with it responsibility—towards all the members of the community 
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and deprived people everywhere, and towards maintaining ecological pro- 
ductivity for the future. According to the Sangath, the decentralisation of 
power also entails recognising the legitimacy of local concerns and know- 
ledge, which are undervalued and ignored by centralised systems. 

Whereas other attempts to bring about sustainable development have 
tried to create model villages like Ralegan Siddhi or Sukhomajri (Pangare 
and Pangare 1992; Chambers et al. 1989), the Sangath has chosen to 
mobilise politically in a region-wide fight for rights to natural resources, 
supplemented by a revival of the tribal history of resistance, customs of 
dispute-resolution, traditional knowledge about herbal medicine and forest 
use. The Sangath has also participated in nation-wide mobilisations on 
issues such as the proposed Forest Bill, against liberalisation [Azadi Bachao 
Andolan], against state repression of the Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha (a 
powerful trade union in eastern Madhya Pradesh), against displacement 
(through its participation in the Narmada Bachao Andolan) and many 
other wider struggles. Despite these efforts, the Sangath’s project of sus- 
tainable development faces an even more serious threat today in Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Vil 
The state and development: The engine of industrialisation 


In 1994, the Madhya Pradesh government launched an aggressive programme 
to shed the state’s industrially backward image by courting private industry 
with incentives such as attractive tax breaks and fast clearances to fully 
exploit the state’s rich endowment of mineral and agricultural resources. 
Proposed investment since 1991 exceeds Rs 36,000 crore, next only to 
Gujarat, Maharashtra ind Uttar Pradesh (Chakravarti 1995: 167). Its 
location in the heart of the country and good connections by road and rail 
make Madhya Pradesh ideal for production and distribution of manufactured 
goods. Industrialists are also drawn by the availability of relatively peaceful 
and cheap labour. Some of the investment is also a spillover from the 
neighbouring states of Gujarat and Maharashtra. The state has agreed to 
supplement hydro-power projects currently under construction with six 
private thermal power plants and four naptha/gas plants to meet critical 
power constraints. For a state with more than 60 per cent of its population 
living below the poverty line, the slogan of ‘Let’s talk business’ signifies the 
government’s resolve to prosper by capitalising on the Opportunities thrown 
up by the new climate of liberalisation. 

The new liberalisation policies have been welcomed by Madhya Pradesh’s 
business community. They have been accorded a more mixed response by 
the urban middle-class which looks forward to improved transport and 
power infrastructure but is apprehensive about the worsening of the already- 
severe water scarcity. In the fertile plains of the Malwa region, most 
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farmers are upbeat about increased demand for cash crops such as soyabean, 
cotton, oilseeds and sugarcane. Opposition to liberalisation has emerged 
only in tribal areas in the form of protest against particular projects which 
threaten to displace people. For instance, Bastar is a heavily forested, 
mineral-rich, predominantly tribal region in south-east Madhya Pradesh, 
with major heavy industry to its north. In this district, which has experi- 
enced resistance in the past to proposed dams, a demand now frequently 
voiced by tribal leaders and activists is that half the shares of any private 
industry that is set up in the region should be distributed among the tribal 
people, the real owners of the region’s resources. While this demand seeks 
to decentralise the liberalisation process and secure a degree of control for 
the local population, it does not address broader questions about the 
model of intensive resource-extraction that is being promoted. These 
demands on the part of tribal leaders have been largely polemical, and the 
state has ignored these protests so far. There has also been low-key 
Naxalite activity in Bastar for several years, but it has not seriously impeded 
the state’s plans. At present, the state’s partnership with private industry 
steams ahead unchallenged. 

The state-wide mobilisation for industrialisation provides the context 
within which sustainable development becomes even harder to achieve 
than before. The state is committed to transferring natural resources to 
private industry. The only future envisaged by the state for those who 
depend on these resources for sustenance is that they join the pool of cheap 
compliant labour that is one of the attractions drawing private capital to 
the state. At another level, though, the state proclaims its commitment to 
making rural livelihoods more prosperous by promoting greater industrial 
demand for agricultural produce. However, the tribal farmers of Alirajpur 
whose land barely provides enough food to see them through the year are 
unlikely to be the beneficiaries of this process. 


Vill 
Dalit politics and tribal assertion 


While the winds of liberalisation sweep through Madhya Pradesh, another 
current has also started affecting the political climate of the state. This is 
the rise of Dalit* (backward class) politics as an influential factor in state- 
level politics. In a state where 23 per cent of the population consists of 
Scheduled Tribes (compared to 7 per cent for India as a whole) and 
another 14 per cent belongs to the Scheduled Castes, and where the tribal 
population is heavily concentrated in particular districts, dalit support is 


* Though the term Dalit (literally, ‘oppressed’ 1s usually used to denote only the Scheduled 
Castes, I shal! employ it in the sense argued for by tribal activists in Madhya Pradesh, i.e., to 
refer to all the oppressed—Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes as well as sections among the 
Other Backward Classes. 
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crucial for electoral success. The ruling Congress Party is presently headed 
by (an upper caste) Chief Minister, Digvijay Singh, who has so far managed 
to keep tribal leaders on his side with great agility. The success, if limited, 
of backward caste-based political parties in Uttar Pradesh (Bahujan Samaj 
Party) and Bihar (Janata Dal) has reinforced the belief of Madhya Pradesh’s 
tribal politicians in the electoral potential of mobilising on the basis of dalit 
identity. The confidence that dalit support can make or break the state 
government had led a tribal Member of Parliament, Jhabua’s Dilip Singh 
Bhuria, to demand that Madhya Pradesh have a tribal Chief Minister. 
Since 53 out of the ruling party’s 174 Members of the Legislative Assembly 
in the state are tribals, this demand has political potential. 

Simultaneous with the rise of dalit politics in representative government 
at the state level, yet independent from it, is the emergence of an inter- 
state movement of tribal assertion. In the entire Bhil belt stretching from 
Maharashtra through Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat to Rajasthan, there have 
been broadly two kinds of mobilisations attempting to remake adivasi 
identity. The first movement is illustrated by the Sangath’s politics which 
focuses on rights to natural resources. This links the issue of adivasi 
identity to their material exploitation and argues that political control over 
resources is essential for gaining self-respect and dignity vis-à-vis non-tribal 
oppressors (tribal leaders like Vahru Sonavane, formerly with the Shramik 
Sanghatana, exemplify this stream). The second movement seeks to remake 
adivasi identity by emulating upper-caste Hindu practices in order to shed 
the ‘backward, savage’ image of adivasis. Action consists of joining various 
religious sects such as the Ramanand panth, Kabir panth, Gayatri Parivar, 
and so on. While the former movement asserts itself by espousing a revival 
of tribal culture, the latter seeks to erase its adivasi past in order to claim 
higher status in the Hindu hierarchy. While Sangath politics shares with 
state-level dalit politics an explicit orientation to capturing power, it differs 
from dalit politics in its understanding of what power should be used for—a 
difference that we shall examine later. The latter movement of religious 
revival has stayed aloof from any clear political stand, concentrating on 
self-improvement under the slogan ‘tum badloge, yug badlega’ [if you 
change, the age will change]. 

The failure of the sustainable development model espoused by activists 
is linked to the stumbling progress of the political project initiated by the 
Sangath which focuses on local control. The state not only refuses to 
relinquish its power over natural resources and over the financial resources 
needed for investing in local employment for land improvement, but in fact 
has launched an intensive programme of industrialisation that makes local 
control even more difficult. While people have fought as Sangath members 
to gain access to the forest and have gained a temporary reprieve through 
their efforts, their economic and political disadvantages vis-a-vis the state 
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prevent them from realising more fully the model of sustainable develop- 
ment. Under these circumstances, tribal leaders in the Sangath feel increas- 
ingly drawn towards dalit politics which promises to bring power into their 
hands. They are willing to shelve the model of sustainable development for 
the time being, arguing that capturing power would automatically enable 
them to use it for desired ends. This argument fails to persuade the activists 
who point out that state-level tribal leaders such as Dilip Singh Bhuria or 
Arvind Netam are simply interested in controlling the lucrative flow of 
resources from the state for their own benefit; though these leaders claim 
to represent exploited adivasis, they are not committed to challenging the 
model of development that impoverishes adivasis. Instead of questioning 
the resource-intensive pattern of industrialisation being promoted by the 
present non-tribal state leadership, these tribal leaders seek only to enlarge 
their share of the benefits. Only a tribal leadership committed to the cause 
of sustainable development would genuinely transform the lives of poor 
adivasis. 

The activists’ criticism of state-level tribal leadership touches a sensitive 
chord. In effect, the activists are arguing that they themselves are better 
representatives of the interests of adivasis than adivasi leaders! That is, 
activists claim to understand tribal needs and desires better than the 
representatives from their own community. In order to understand this 
presumption, we have to examine the activists more closely. 


IX 
The activists 


As mentioned earlier, I use the term ‘activist’ to denote those youth who 
left their urban (usually metropolitan), upper-middle-class backgrounds to 
settle in Alirajpur and work among the adivasis. The Sangath was started 
by one such activist who teamed up with a tribal leader twelve years ago. 
For most activists that I know, the shift to work in an unusual profession, in 
an area far from home, was the result of a personal ideological and moral 
crisis. Most felt oppressed by the inequalities that surrounded them and 
felt guilty and helpless that their class position made them relatively 
privileged. All of them felt compelled to leave the comfort of familiar 
environs to seek out Gandhi’s ‘last man’—the poorest, most oppressed, 
and to work for his welfare. Doing this frequently involved rebellion, 
against family pressures to settle into more conventional careers,’ against 
ingrained middle-class values of conformism, against the desire to be 
comfortable and secure. Many activists spoke also of their alienation from 





? But in some cases, especially in places with a progressive tradition of middle-class 
participation in social reform (e.g., Brahmin Pune), activists emerged from fairly supportive 
environments too 
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their urban environment, and of their perception that urban life was 
counterfeit, artificial. In the city, they believed that ‘true India’ lived not 
around them, but in the distant villages. As one activist expressed it, “You 
feel that the people in the village are more real [than urban people], their 
lives matter more’. After a while she went on to add, ‘I suppose I think 
they are more real because being with them makes me feel more real’. So 
the activists derive their sense of identity and worth from their engagement 
with the lives of adivasis. A decade or two earlier, the activist may have 
joined the Naxalites or (less likely) the Sarvodaya movement. In the 
eighties, with environmentalism added on the agenda for social transform- 
ation, they took to sustainable development. 

Amar, the activist who started the Sangath, is now in his late 30s. Like 
other activists, he avoids using his last name which reveals his (upper) caste 
identity. Amar left training as an architect to become a political activist in 
Alirajpur, attracted by a chance remark that he heard in SWRC Tilonia 
that ‘the adivasis of Alirajpur were very fierce’. His partnership with 
Vesta, the adivasi leader, created the Sangath. 

Unlike other activists, Amar did not come to the field with much 
theoretical baggage apart from a notion of social justice as his navigational 
principle. His ideology evolved in village meetings, night-long conver- 
sations, observing and participating in adivasis’ everyday lives. In those 
days, the Sangath concentrated on fighting the oppression and corruption 
of the local administration, especially the Forest Department. The Sangath’s 
ideological horizons expanded towards sustainable development only when 
it entered the nascent anti-dam movement, a struggle that sharply articulated 
a challenge to the modernisation—industrialisation—urbanisation paradigm 
of development. Participation in the Andolan enabled the Sangath activists 
to relate their work to a wider, analytically more sophisticated, political 
framework. The leap from the concrete to the abstract was wryly summed 
up by an activist: ‘earlier we couldn’t see beyond the patvari or nakedar, 
now we challenge the entire model of development’. The anti-dam move- 
ment also brought the activists in touch with a region-wide network of 
similar organisations that it had mobilised. Activists now travel frequently 
to other organisations to demonstrate mutual solidarity and strength through 
joint political action, as well as to keep up with friends. Amar met his wife, 
now an activist with the Sangath, when she came to work with the Andolan. 

As the activists’ political understanding has evolved towards sustainable 
development, so has his/her concern about the ‘authenticity’ of different 
political actions (Baviskar 1997). An ideal activist is someone who has 
succeeded in erasing the contradictions between belief and practice. For 
instance, Amar left the Tilonia model of rural development because he felt 
that, even though it claimed to work for the empowerment of villagers, it 
continued to rely heavily on outside resources over which the villagers had 
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no control. The political objectives of an ‘authentic’ organisation would be 
blunted if its agenda was shaped more by its donor agencies than by its 
members. 

Within the Sangath, the concern for squaring practice with ideology 
permeates most aspects of organisational relations as well as activists’ 
lifestyles which are markedly unencumbered by material possessions. Amar 
recalls that, initially, their frugality bordered on the ascetic: they would 
have heated arguments about whether to use oil for cooking (because the 
villagers could not afford to use it). Over the years, the austerities have 
become less rigorous—standards have changed as activists have mellowed, 
and as consumerism has made inroads into Alirajpur. Now activists are less 
troubled or embarrassed by the occasional visit to a restaurant or the 
cinema. In fact, visits home are often welcome respites from arduous 
rurality where one can briefly luxuriate in metropolitan middle-class 
comforts. 


X 
Activists as atavists: A return to a pristine world? 


The intellectual streams shaping the ideology of Indian environmental 
activists have been described by Guha as the ‘Crusading Gandhian’, up- 
holding the pre-capitalist village as the ideal of social and ecological har- 
mony; ‘Appropriate Technology’ which emphasises the use of resource- 
conserving, labour-intensive technology; and the ‘Ecological Marxist’ which 
holds that political and economic equity must be prior to ecological conser- 
vation (Guha 1988). All these streams have shaped the model of sustain- 
able development, as has another minor current: ‘Adivasi Assertion’, viz., 
the notion that tribal people who, despite their exploitation, maintain and 
use complex systems of knowledge for managing natural resources sustain- 
ably, are ideal stewards of the land (Baviskar 1995: 44-47). In this theor- 
etical edifice, power is concentrated in the hands of a centralised state 
which represents mainly the interests of the urban-industrial complex. 
Political action, therefore, is aimed at liberating the poor tribal villager and 
the-natural resources that rightfully belong to her/him from the clutches of 
the state. Thus adivasis are simultaneously people who possess the answer 
to the development dilemma as well as people who have to be protected 
and helped by the activists to become more resourceful politically. 

This analysis lands the activist in a dilemma: on the one hand, there is a 
strong urge to respect the beliefs and sentiments of the adivasis, on the 
other, there is an equally strong urge to transform adivasi consciousness. 
So also with adivasi institutions: activists simultaneously profess the desire 
to revive local institutions even as they seek to modify them irrevocably. 
For instance, traditional adivasi dispute-resolution structures allow only 
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men to arbitrate; women are never accorded the status of elders. Activists 
feel uncomfortable with the systematic way in which adivasi society down- 
grades its women members, yet their inherent belief in cultural plurality 
keeps them from protesting." While activists claim to believe in letting 
adivasis decide their own agenda, activists’ ideology, their very presence 
and intervention transforms the terms on which an agenda for action is 
set. There is a strong desire on the part of the activist to believe that adivasi 
struggle is spontaneous, and to erase the intervention of the activist. 

This desire to believe in autochthonous action gives rise to piquant 
situations. A public meeting was organised by eminent journalists and 
social commentators Prabhash Joshi and Nikhil Chakravarty at the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation in Delhi on 12 March 1995 to address the issues raised 
by the tribal critique of development. The speakers at the day-long meeting 
included Medha Patkar (Narmada Bachao Andolan), Swami Agnivesh 
(Bandhua Mukti Morcha [Campaign for Liberation of Bonded Labourers), 
Sundarlal Bahuguna (Chipko and Tehri Bachao Andolan), Siddhraj 
Dhadda (veteran Gandhian from Rajasthan), Dr B.D. Sharma (former 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes), Justice Rajinder Sachchar 
(People’s Union for Civil Liberties)—something of a who’s who of 
prominent public figures active in ‘alternative politics’. However, the very 
first speakers were not celebrities at all but three tribal leaders from the 
Narmada Valley. They spoke in their own language, Bhilali, and activists 
translated their speeches into Hindi for the rest of the audience. During the 
translations, I noticed that something odd kept happening consistently. 
Both the activist-translators edited out every reference to their own inter- 
vention! So one of the tribal leader’s statement that, ‘we were suffering 
because the state was totally unjust. Then Medhabai, Silvybai [referring to 
the activists] came and went around the villages, they taught us to come 
together and fight . . .' would be translated by the activists as ‘we were 
suffering because the state was totally unjust, so we came together and 
fought’. Thus activists perceive the key role that they have played in 
building alliances between feuding villages, transforming adivasi conscious- 
ness and the terms of conflict between them and the state (Baviskar 1995: 
179-84), as embarrassing and do not speak of it at all. This elision is not 
simply modesty, but also stems from a belief that ‘authentic’ adivasi struggles 
must be unmediated by the presence of ‘outside’ agencies." 


Here I refer only to those activists who feel a sense of disquiet at the paternalism that 
mevitably creeps into a relationship that they would like to be egalitarian. Many activists who 
come with the intention of doing ‘social work’—uplift and improvement—feel quite at ease 
with paternalism 

'' This 1s an interesting inversion of the state’s attitude that adivasis resist only when they 
are ‘misled’ or ‘incited’ by ‘outside’ activists. Perhaps activists play down their own role in 
order to avoid giving ammunition to the government’s attack. The ironic outcome is that both 
the state and the activists themselves end up devaluing and distorting the latter’s contribution 
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Another factor with which activists refuse to come to terms is perhaps 
most serious in its implications for the future of adivasi society: proletarian- 
isation. As. mentioned before, the crisis of ecological productivity in Aliraj- 
pur is inexorably pushing people into the circuit of labour migration, so 
that larger numbers of adivasis stay away for longer lengths of time to work 
in Gujarat in areas of intensive agriculture or in the construction industry.” 
Besides the ecological ‘push’ factors, there is also the pull that adivasis, 
especially the youth, feel towards earning cash and being able to afford a 
wristwatch, a new saree or some other manufactured product. But seasonal 
migration has no place in the activists’ vision of creating sustainable com- 
munities in tribal areas. All their developmental efforts are geared to 
recreating self-provisioning village republics which would, they hope, 
obviate the need for mazdoori (wage labour); they make no attempt to 
organise workers as members of an agricultural and industrial proletariat. 
Given the likelihood that adivasis’ steadily increasing participation in the 
labour force will only grow with liberalisation, this reluctance on the part 
of activists to come to terms with an unpleasant fact appears inexplicable. 

Activists assert théir faith in the model of sustainable development 
which will secure the welfare of adivasis as well as the environment, where 
there is no role for adivasis-as-proletarians. However, the ‘model is far 
from being achieved and adivasis are increasingly proletarianised, and 
activists refuse to change their diagnosis and prescription for social change. 
I would argue that activists’ refusal to accept that adivasis are proletarians, 
and the failure to mobilise them politically as members of a working class 
which faces exploitation from new agents, labour contractors and land- 
owners instead of the forest department, stems from the belief that the best 
future for adivasis has to be close to nature. That is, adivasi culture is 
authentic and alive only when it retains its links with nature. If the activists 
perceived the threat to the tribal-nature relationship as primarily an issue 
of rights to livelihood and to self-determination, surely they would inter- 
cede on behalf of adivasis in all aspects of their productive life—as labourers 
as well as peasants? The singular focus on livelihood derived from self- 
cultivation and the forest can be explained partly in terms of the activists’ 
own pre-conceptions that the place of adivasis in the proper scheme of 
things should be close to nature. While for most adivasis, too, a life on the 
land is still their preferred self-image of the way they would like to be, 
increasing reliance on migration is making this ideal recede ever further 
into the horizon. 


” This is true for large parts of the Bhil belt; entire adivasi villages from the Mahi-Kadana 
area in Gujarat are deserted, but for the aged, for eight months of the year. The rest of the 
population returns only during the monsoons to take a crop and goes back to mazdoon. For a 
detailed account of this phenomenon, see Breman (1985). 
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XI 
Adivasi leaders: The struggle for self-rule and self-respect 


The activists’ stand is at considerable variance with that of state-level tribal 
politicians. For the former, political mobilisation for control over natural 
resources is simply the means to an end, viz., sustainable development. For 
the latter, political control over the state is the key that holds the answer to 
all questions about development. As mentioned earlier, the adivasi leaders 
within the Sangath are increasingly drawn to the latter ideology. The 
reasons for this can be traced in the growing frustration that tribal leaders 
feel, a frustration that stems partly from the political scenario without and 
their role within the Sangath. 

The Sangath has four full-time adivasi leaders who receive modest 
salaries, as well as about twenty part-time voluntary activists who are 
farmers. Of the adivasi leaders, Vesta, at 40, is the oldest. From his school 
days, Vesta has been unafraid of speaking out against corrupt officials. In 
fact, when Amar came to Alirajpur, someone directed him to Vesta as a 
kindred spirit. Vesta allowed Amar to stay with him for several months and 
they gradually started working together. During his years with the Sangath, 
Vesta has been steadfast in maintaining that the organisation should remain 
modest in its endeavours, retaining its original focus on corruption. He has 
been unwilling to participate in the anti-dam Andolan or to travel to events 
organised by other groups. It is a sad irony that Vesta was the person most 
brutally tortured by the police and the Alirajpur sub-divisional magistrate 
in connection with the anti-dam struggle (Baviskar 1995: 210-11). This 
experience has greatly demoralised Vesta’s family. Since his family grows 
nervous in his absence, fearing that Vesta has been picked up by the police, 
Vesta has become home-bound, severely hampering his work. Vesta is 
married with five daughters; he has recently taken a second wife. He 
supports his large family by continuing to cultivate some land in his village, 
although he lives in Sondwa, the block headquarters. 

The most articulate adivasi leader in the Sangath is Mahesh who has 
studied in college. Mahesh has always been deeply interested in furthering 
his understanding of political theory and reads voraciously. In his enjoy- 
ment of ideological debates, he comes closest to the stereotype of the left- 
wing intellectual. Among the adivasi leaders, Mahesh, more than anyone, 
could have successfully aspired to a government job, but chose not to do 
so. His decision to work with the Sangath is constantly attacked by his 
family which feels that he could have commanded a better status in a 
sarkari naukri (government job). Of the other two tribal leaders, Isha, a 
college student, joined the Sangath through the Andolan which worked in 
his village (slated to be submerged by the dam). Budh Singh is from 
Mahesh’s village and learnt to read and write from him. Budh Singh’s 
father had participated in the Lal Topi Andolan in the 1940s, and he was 
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drawn to the activist cause and lifestyle. Budh Singh subsequently changed 
his name to Adivasi Budh Singh Azad®”—a proclamation of adivasi pride. 
Both Isha and Budh Singh have worked in the Sangath for five years. 

The adivasi leaders are distinguished from other adivasi members of the 
Sangath by their literacy and by the fact that they draw a salary and are not 
primarily dependent on agriculture for a living. Whereas other adivasi men 
wear cotton drawers or loincloths, the leaders dress in trousers and shirts, 
sometimes made from khadi. Although their dress, demeanour and com- 
mand over non-local knowledge is close to that of the activists, and the 
charisma of certain individual leaders may make them more popular than 
the activists, the adivasi leaders are generally not accorded the same 
respect as activists by Sangath members. People tend to be more easily 
convinced about the wisdom of a particular course of action if the pro- 
gramme is espoused by an activist rather than an adivasi leader. To some 
extent, the presence of the activists tends to exercise the banyan tree effect 
in that other plants cannot grow in their shade. 

Their passage through the formal education system, their choosing to 
give up manual work, and their awareness of other life-chances makes 
adivasi leaders highly ambivalent about the tribal-nature relationship 
advocated by the activists as ideal. They can empathise with the statement 
of Amarsinh Chaudhri, tribal leader and former Chief Minister of Gujarat, 
that ‘today the tribals have a relationship with forests and the land because 
they have no other means and choices. If they could come out of the forests 
they could gain so much more. Their landholdings are very small so they 
have to depend on fruits, leaves and gum. If they get good land, they will 
grow better type of grains; their entire habits will change’ (Indian Express 
22 September 1988). Thus, life in the forest is not desired by adivasis but is 
forced on them. If they had control over resources, then they would be 
masters of their own destiny. 

These beliefs are expressed in a letter written by the adivasi leader who 
is the president of the Sangath: 


Tribal areas have everything: coal, iron, minerals, rivers, roads. We 
need to start a region-wide struggle to block access . . . . [can’t swallow 
the line that we should be satisfied with small battles and small victor- 
ies . . . . If we establish our control over resources, all our enemies will 
be automatically defeated. 


This view echoes the stand taken by a recent widely-discussed ‘Report of 
Members of Parliament and Experts to make Recommendations on the 
Salient Features of the Law for Extending Provisions of the Constitution 


> Azad is the Hindi word for ‘free’. It was also the title adopted by a renowned activist of 
“the independence movement, Chandrashekhar Azad, who was born in Jhabua. 


- 
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(73rd Amendment Act, 1992) to Scheduled Areas’, known as the Bhuria 
Committee Report (after its chairman Dilip Singh Bhuria, MP from Jhabua, 
the district of which Alirajpur is a part). The Report is based on the 
constitutional provision that panchayati raj (local government) institutions 
in tribal areas may be formed in ways that accommodate traditional tribal 
structures of authority. The Committee recommends that tribal areas be 
made autonomous and management of land, forest, water, air [and other] 
resources should be vested in the gram sabha. The gram sabhas should be 
federated upwards into autonomous district councils along the lines of 
those existing in north-east India. Further, ‘the tribal people have been 
marginalised in the process of industrialisation and urbanisation, leading to 
strong resentment among them... . It has been our stand that the tribal 
community should be regarded as in command of the economic resources. 
In this view of the matter, in a resource-based industry, the partnership of 
the village community and the outside capitalist-financiers should be ` 
recognised’ (Sharma 1995: 46-48). 

While activists dismiss tribal leaders who focus exclusively on self-rule 
for adivasi areas as self-serving politicians, and assert that sustainable 
development must be the ultimate goal, adivasi leaders accuse activists of 
conspiring to keep adivasis backward by suppressing their voice. In a three- 
state rally organised in January 1995 in Alirajpur, a Chaudhri tribal leader 
from Gujarat took this stand and said that, as non-tribals, activists have no 
right to speak at tribal forums. The activists were deeply offended and in 
the bitter recriminations that followed, the adivasi Sangath president 
defended the Chaudhri leader by saying that, 


for thousands of years, we dalits have been cheated time and again. But 
so far we have never cheated established society; we have hesitated to 
even ask the names or caste of anyone who has come to our village . . . . 
We have now started doubting you activists who have come out from big 
cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta or from palatial houses, but this 
does not mean that you should doubt us in turn. The wounds that the so- 
called upper class people had inflicted on us, and are inflicting on us 
even today, are still fresh. That is why we can doubt you without a 
qualm: where do these alleged well-wishers want to take our society? 
The tradition of using our society any way you like must be ended. 


The anger and the pain that marked this speech brought into the open 
the long-simmering resentment of tribal leaders towards activists. The 
idealism of the latter, their definition of the struggle in terms of sustainable 
development and their unwillingness to negotiate more pragmatic com- 
promises, are seen by adivasi leaders as utopian and politically risky 
endeavours. By making Sangath members wait for sustainable development, 
activists seem to be forcing them to forego their chance of capitalising on 
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the on-going wave of dalit politics, which to many adivasi leaders appears 
to be the only viable political strategy at the moment. The desire of 
activists to remain ‘ideologically pure’ and undertake a politically more 
ambitious and risky strategy is seen by many tribal leaders as arrogance 
made possible by the economic security that activists can always count 
upon due to their literate skills and middle-class family background. 

Equal remuneration in the Sangath notwithstanding, the economic 
differences between activists and tribal leaders are resented by the latter. If 
funds are solicited from the outside, middle-class skills and connections 
always prevail. Activists also receive larger subsidies from their families 
than do tribal leaders. Even though the differences in living standards may 
not be very marked, tribal leaders are conscious that activists have given up 
what they, the leaders, can never even aspire to. When a Chaudhri tribal 
leader from Gujarat comes in his own jeep to Alirajpur and spends money 
freely on long-distance phone calls, the adivasi activists of Alirajpur do feel 
a tinge of envy. Another arena where adivasi leaders feel their relative lack 
of power keenly is in interactions with non-adivasi and adivasi government 
Officials. Tribal leaders resent the fact that, when they go with activists, the 
officials speak only to the activists, often using English, ignoring the 
presence of the adivasis. Despite the activists trying to ensure that this does 
not happen, the officials respond only to the presence of people they 
consider closer to their own status. This also happens at press conferences 
and other gatherings. Thus an equally articulate and able tribal spokesperson 
finds himself or herself sidelined because of the activist’s presence. 

The discriminatory treatment meted out to tribal leaders has led some of 
them to shift their focus to a movement for greater dignity and self-respect. 
As discussed earlier, one stream of this movement is accommodated within 
the Sangath’s ideology that the issue of dignity is inseparable from the issue 
of control over the material relations of production. Thus, adivasis should 
make their distinctive cultural identity the source of their strength in what 
is primarily a political struggle. However, for some tribal leaders, the 
project of winning self-respect cannot wait upon political control. They 
have therefore started a dialogue with the religious reformist stream which 
promises self-respect at the price of shedding particular adivasi practices. 
Besides the adoption of Hinduised religious practices, giving up meat and 
liquor, and so on, some adivasis have also started changing their tribal 
names to Kshatriya-sounding names, adding on Kshatriya jaat names as 
their surnames. Thus a Bhil adivasi called Pema, son of Gutia, might have 
his name changed to Prem Singh Solanki. This transformation usually 
happens at the time of school enrolment.- Those boys who get to school 
give up the traditional loincloth in favour of trousers; girls start wearing 
sarees like urban women. Most profoundly, school education in Alirajpur 
has inculcated in youth a strong feeling that working on the land is demean- 
ing. Their aspirations turn away from the land towards white-collar jobs. 
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The adivasi leaders’ diverse strategies for seeking self-respect are criticised 
by the activists who see these as side-issues. They point out that the 
preoccupation with dignity is limited for the most part to a privileged 
section among the adivasis who are already secure about their livelihood 
and who can afford to spend their collective energies on strategies of 
upward mobility, rising in the eyes of non-adivasis. The Chaudhri leader 
from Gujarat who spoke of forging a region-wide tribal identity and 
attacked activists for speaking on behalf of adivasis, is criticised by activists 
for receiving funds from an indigenous people’s rights organisation abroad. 
This leader is particularly reviled by activists because his championing of 
the cause of all adivasis obscures the fact that much of the Chaudhri tribe in 
Gujarat is a fairly prosperous landowning group (Shah 1991: 289-93), and 
its class position is quite different from that of the impoverished Bhils of 
Alirajpur. The small relatively well-off segment among the adivasis would 
like to believe that its particular concerns about dignity are shared by all 
adivasis, but for the vast majority of their community, the key issues are 
still related to natural resources. Adivasi leaders who move away from 
these concerns are accused of betraying the very people they claim to 
represent. 


XII 
The masses: Voices from the wayside? 


Left out from this debate are most adivasis who still depend on their 
natural environment for sustenance and who find themselves increasingly 
unable to survive on the land. For these adivasis, both ecological sustain- 
ability and cultural dignity remain somewhat remote concerns. They make 
the most of the opportunities for cultivating nevad and harvesting forest 
produce that their struggle in the Sangath has secured for them even as 
they strike out further and further in search of wage-labour to make ends 
meet. Even though seasonal migration is eating into the hill economy, the 
Sangath has no strategy to strengthen its members’ bargaining power vis-à- 
vis labour contractors and employers. This failure may eventually erode 
the hitherto cordial relationship between activists and Sangath members 
(Baviskar 1995: 188-91). If the activists desire to maintain their role in 
political action, they will be compelled to address the issue of migration. 

A rare acknowledgement of adivasis’ situation as migrant labourers is 
the song composed by an activist which has been a raging hit in Sangath 
meetings for more than a year because of its evocative imagery of what it 
means to be a mazdoor: 


Moonde dauba meline, kakhoma gudara ghaline, 
Navsarima phirine, tadma bartha hoovine, 
Haurine taav vethine, 
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Poyha padya re apu jeeve hata kaurine, 

Poyha kunin re, tharla kun re? 

Malik kun re, majur kun re? 

[With the tin kept on our head, the quilt clutched under one arm, 
Wandering in Navsari, sleeping out in the cold, 

Enduring fever and chills, 

We earned some money by breaking apart body and soul, 

Who gets the money, who has nothing? 

Who is the owner, who is the labourer?] 


XIN 
Conclusions: Warring visions or a new environmentalism? 


The literature in environmental sociology tends, by and large, to identify 
particular actors with particular environmental discourses. The ‘discourse 
of development’, for instance, has been dominated by the modern state, a 
key agent of ecological and social change because of its role in initiating 
nationalist strategies of industrial and urban development. The same state 
can, in response to the pressures of international environmental movements, 
modify its policies to preserve pockets of ‘wilderness’ even as it further 
intensifies natural resource extraction to meet the needs of structural 
adjustment policies. In the balance, the discourse of ‘national development’ 
still prevails over green rhetoric.” The counterpoint to the ‘discourse of 
development’ is supposed to be the ‘discourse of environmentalism’. In 
India, the environmentalist discourse has been dominated by Ecological 
Marxists" who believe that political action must be aimed at achieving 
sustainable development. So far, there has been a consensus that partici- 
pants in tribal/peasant movements around forest issues represent Ecological 
Marxism in action (Guha 1989). Not enough attention has been focused on 
the different groups with their disparate ideologies who comprise these 
movements. I have attempted such an exercise in this paper, with a view to 
understanding the political strategies and postures that tribal movements 
end up adopting as a result of trying to accommodate the conflicts and 
compromises that come with collaboration. I have argued that the only 
‘pure’ environmentalists in these movements are the activists from middle- 
class backgrounds who are engaged in facilitating tribal mobilisation. For 
these activists, ecological conservation is possible only when tribal people 
have control over natural resources and when tribal people remain faithful 
to the principles of sustainable development. The refusal of the tribal 


* India still has not witnessed the phenomenon of the state championing what may be 
called “Ecological Fordism’—American-style green consumerism as the path to economic 
prosperity (see Gore 1992). 

5 Gadgil and Guha (1995) and CSE (1985) are good illustrations of the analysis and 
ideology of Ecological Marusm. 
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leadership to accept the latter condition has been seen by the activists as a 
betrayal of the cause of adivasis. I have argued that the differentiation of 
the adivasi community has created a dilemma that is difficult to resolve 
within the present terms of debate. The emergence of an adivasi ‘middle 
class’ that ıs not directly dependent on the land has complicated the picture 
by challenging the notion that the only viable future for tribal people is 
‘close to nature’. At the same time, the class tensions between activists and 
tribal leaders have vitiated work within the Sangath and in the regional 
tribal movement so that each questions the other’s authority to speak. Yet 
one hesitates to side with the activists and allege that the tribal leadership 
has sold out to the state’s dominant ‘discourse of development’. In the 
larger pecking order of Indian society, Dilip Singh Bhuria will always 
remain a dalit, perhaps even if he becomes the Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

This paper deals with ongoing processes that are dynamic and open- 
ended. It describes only the emerging lines of conflict and co-operation 
without attempting to speculate whether they will succeed. At present, 
tribal movements for regional autonomy such as Jharkhand stand discredited 
due to charges of corruption against their leadership, their constituency 
betrayed. There is a danger of something similar happening in Madhya 
Pradesh too. The viability of sustainable development at the regional level 
is untested; its visionary charter has not even become a worked-out blue- 
print yet. These differing conceptions of utopia are not watertight compart- 
ments. As Sangath members, activists and adivasis talk and work together, 
and learn from each other, their essential solidarity comes to the fore 
whenever the Sangath has to respond to an acute state-induced crisis. This 
underlying unity leads one to think that the current bitterness will ultimately 
contribute to an enriching of ideas and understanding on all sides. It must 
be remembered that ideological coherence is a luxury usually absent during 
praxis. ‘ 

The current debate between adivasi leaders and activists represents a 
democratisation of the environmentalist discourse. So far, the ideological 
debates on who is or is not an Ecological Marxist have been dominated by 
middle-class activists, able to draw on literate intellectual traditions and 
metropolitan ideologies, who have almost exclusively defined what sustain- 
able development is and who is a fitting flame-carrier for the cause. Their 
explanations and interpretations of tribal movements have been accepted 
largely without comment by sympathetic observers in the ‘outside world’. 
Now, for the first time, other participants in the movement, drawing 
largely upon their experience on the ground, are questioning the authority 
of the activists to represent others and are modifying the very terms of the 
debate by linking it to issues such as dalit identity. The gates into the 
ideological arena are being torn off their hinges as previously excluded 
groups barge in and demand to play, even if it means changing the game. 
In the process of negotiating these complex claims and counter-claims, it 
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may appear that the cause of ‘nature’ is being neglected. But ‘nature’—the 
bio-physical habitat as well as the intrinsic quality of different social groups— 
remains at the heart of the discussion. Meanwhile, just as they have spread 
their economic risks by pursuing an ecologically diverse livelihood strategy, 
the adivasis of Alirajpur spread their political risks by participating in both 
activists’ and tribal leaders’ strategies, even as they vote with their feet and 
migrate out for work. 
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Ambedkar Buddhism in Maharashtra 


Timothy Fitzgerald 





My purpose in this paper is to present an ethnography of a specific untouchable conversion 
movement in such a way that it clarifies theoretical issues relevant to understanding this kind of 
phenomenon more widely. It ts therefore a contribution, however smail, both to research on 
Buddhism in Maharashtra and also to the wider issues of untouchability and politics in India. 
There are many cases of untouchable castes converting to Islam or Christianity, and the Mahar 
conversion to Buddhism may in some respects belong to that wider group. What makes ut of 
special interest, however, 1s firstly that t was Buddhism that was chosen to express the social, 
political and soteriological aspirations of this group; and secondly that t was Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar himself who directly led this movement. Throughout his poliucal career from the 
1920s up to his death in 1956 he offered the scheduled castes the most incisive alternanve to 
Gandhian high-caste paternalism, and his social and political thinking has been inherited most 
directly by the Buddhists, and by the Dalit movement with which the Buddhists have had a 
strong assoctation. 

My ethnography suggests that egalitarian rhetoric involves a reconceptualisanon of the 
relation between ritual status and power. It may well have been true that untouchables have 
traditionally internalised, conformed to, and even reproduced, the value of hierarchical ritual 
status defined by relative purity, but increasingly status is seen by untouchables as itself an idiom 
of power which can be challenged politically. In this sense the Buddhists, and Ambedkar himself as 
their articulate spokesman, provide importint insights into the changed relationship between 
Status and power in India. 
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I 
Introduction’ 


Writing in the late 1970s, Michael Moffatt had claimed that there is a 
‘pervasive cultural consensus among Indian untouchables’ (Moffatt 1979: 
290). By this he meant that untouchables accept, internalise and replicate 
the order of hierarchy and the principle of purity. It was against this form 
of consciousness that B.R. Ambedkar struggled as a political activist from 
the 1920s up until his death in 1956. It was precisely through an awakening 
of modern political consciousness, guided at first by a mixture of socialist 
and liberal democratic principles and later by a particular interpretation of 
Buddhism, that Ambedkar strove to overcome this deep conformance with 
the system by the untouchables and depressed classes themselves. This is 
the meaning of his appeal to self-reliance and self-respect, namely, that 
freedom for oppressed castes must be the result of their own politically 
articulated actions,-and not through high-caste Gandhian paternalistic 
reforms. The political intention of Ambedkar and the contemporary 
Buddhists has been to transform the relation between ritual status and 
power, so that what traditionally had been an internalised conformance by 
untouchables to a divine hierarchical order has now become a struggle 
between two contradictory value systems, as a result of which ritual status 
has itself increasingly been re-represented as an idiom of political power. 
Louis Dumont has made the suggestive statement that 


On the ideological plane, the major:fact is the insertion of an egalitarian 
sub-set at the juridical and political level, without a corresponding 
voluntary modification of the overall hierarchical framework (Dumont 
1980: 228-29). 


I will assume for argument’s sake that it is legitimate to extend the notion 
of the ‘juridical and political level’ to include not only the Constitution and 
the legal system, but any modern institution which is founded on, or at 
least implies, the same egalitarian values. An example of this would be the 
political association which, to define itself constitutionally, would need to 
appeal to general principles equally applicable to all political interest 
groups. I suggest that this ‘insertion of an egalitarian sub-set’ implies that 
what had existed symbolically outside society (in the forest and the figure 
of the renouncer) has now been institutionalised within society, setting up 
an internal ideological contradiction. 


1 A more detailed discussion of the theoretical issues in this section can be found in 
Fitzgerald (1996). 

* Paternalism expressed, for example, in the term ‘haryan’, which ıs universally rejected by 
Buddhists. 
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Dumont’s idea here is surely that of the institutionalised co-existence of 
two opposite sets of values—holism and individualism—the one in some 
sense subordinated (he calls it a ‘sub-set’) to the other. However, this 
subordination cannot be the same as ‘encompassment’, which in Dumont’s 
theory referred to the supposed traditional relation between ritual status 
and power. But the ‘insertion of an egalitarian sub-set’ seems to have the 
entirely different implication of the institutionalisation of a modern western 
egalitarian idea in a society in some sense still dominated by the traditional 
value of hierarchy. For whereas the traditional power of the king could be 
legitimated within the existing hierarchical ideology as the guarantor of the 
order of hierarchy itself, the concept of political power in a modern 
representative democracy is explicitly related to ‘universal’ principles of 
egalitarianism and individualism. And Dumont has further shown how 
under the traditional regime individualism was represented as existing 
outside society, in the renouncer. To stretch the metaphor, the absolutes 
which were previously identified with the forest, that is to say outside the 
village and therefore not in conflict with the social order, have now been 
reasserted inside the village. The egalitarian sub-set is explicitly defined by 
its contradiction of ritual status. In this situation, ritual status increasingly 
becomes re-represented as merely an idiom of power, whereas previously 
it was represented as separate from, and untainted by, power. Ambedkar 
and his Buddhist and Dalit contemporaries do precisely this: they re- 
represent ritual status as an idiom, or even as a mask, of power. 

The substantialisation of castes as political associations is one way in 
which this contradiction is revealed: caste, the institution of hierarchy, 
structure and ritual status'take on some of the contradictory features of the 
substantive individual concerned with maximising political power. In this 
way the traditional status of a caste and the modern concern with maximis- 
ing political power have become confused. 

It is true that, even today, Buddhists’ are not merely subordinated to 
hierarchy but to a degree they conform to it and replicate it in their 
relations with other untouchable castes. If this was all there was to it, then 
egalitarian rhetoric would seem to be merely a way of establishing their 
own higher status. However, my ethnography suggests that Buddhist egali- 
tarian rhetoric and the specifically Buddhist institutions which purport to 
promote egalitarianism cannot be simply reduced to statements of upward 
striving and greater prestige within the ideological idiom of hierarchy, even 


` Most Buddhists, though not all, belong to the same scheduled caste formerly called 
Mahar Though some members of this caste still use the term Mahar, generally speaking it has 
been renounced along with the whole notion of untouchable status and Hindu ideology. 
However, there are occasions where I use the term Mahar-Buddhist, for example, when 
describing the participation of Buddhists in old mtuals such as the Maria: festival, which in 
theory they have renounced. This 1s merely to highlight the problem of ambiguous identity, 
and no disrespect is intended to Buddhists anywhere. 
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though they are sometimes confused as such by Buddhists themselves.‘ 
There is a fundamental conflict between the dominating hierarchical insti- 
tutions and the egalitarian intentions which Buddhists have institutionalised in 
different ways. When one combines all the different salient factors, then it 
becomes unreasonable not to attribute real revolutionary significance to 
the expression of these egalitarian values. Thus for example, a withdrawal 
from polluting occupations such as scavenging in itself might be interpreted 
as a desire for greater purity and thus higher prestige and status. But when 
this fact of withdrawal is combined with the totality of Buddhist expressions of 
hostility to caste hierarchy and intentions to mobilise for pro-democracy, 
which in turn are consciously and deliberately linked to national institu- 
tions such as the egalitarian Constitution, the courts and the educational 
system, then such an interpretation appears as only a partial, lop-sided 
truth, and misses the most important meaning of Buddhist ideology. 


I 
Ethnography 


My ethnography of Buddhism is based on three broadly distinctive categories 
within the Buddhist community: (a) middle-class Buddhist academics living in 
Nagpur, a large town in north-eastern Maharashtra where Dr. Ambedkar 
converted publicly to Buddhism; (b) Buddhists who have actually rénounced 
ordinary lay life and become monks, or something equivalent, in a com- 
munity which is explicitly concerned with traditional Buddhist practices 
such as meditation, in this case the Trailokya Bauddha Mahasangha 
(Sayahayak Gana) (TBMSG) in Pune, the most effective of the agencies 
for propagating soteriological Buddhism; and (c) Buddhists living in villages, 
in this case in Marathawada, an area of Maharashtra which can be described 
as remote and backward because of poor communications and infrastructure, 
low rates of literacy, and a concentration of problems connected with 
bonded labour. This is not, of course, an exhaustive classification of all the 
varied occupations and life-styles of Buddhists. Many Buddhists are poor 
urban factory workers. There is a strong element of political activism both 
in the formal political parties such as the Republican Party, and also in the 
Dalit movement, which is a generally Backward Classes militant movement 
dominated by the Buddhists. There are Buddhist novelists and poets 


4 I think this relates to an interesting point made by one of the anonymous readers of this 
paper in his comment on some of my ethnography. I later mention some evidence that village 
Buddhists sometimes practise untouchability against other low castes such as Mangs, for 
example, in the use of the water well. If I understand his point ‘correctly, the reader felt that 
this might not really be the practice of untouchability but a kind of political protest at other 
castes associating themselves with traditionally demeaning activities and thus demonstrating a 
lack of political, egalitaran consciousness. My suggestion 1s that while Buddhists generally 
attempt to restate traditional status in political terms, they cannot always clearly succeed and 
consequently one is left with ambiguity. But the ambiguity is not merely a mask. 
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writing in Marathi (see Zelliot 1992). What is notable about all these 
different categories of Buddhists is their high degree of consciousness of 
Ambedkar’s writings, of his political and soteriological goals, in short of 
the meaning of Ambedkar Buddhism. 

The democratic Buddhist values and political philosophy of Ambedkar 
are widely disseminated among Buddhists throughout Maharashtra. Even 
in remote villages with a high percentage of illiteracy, these values are 
disseminated in the temples, viharas and meeting places which one finds 
widely in Maharashtra, from large, highly organised temples which provide 
training in Ambedkar Buddhism, to small temples and viharas in city 
neighbourhoods and in large and small villages. In many villages and urban 
neighbourhoods there is a local person such as a schoolteacher who may 
have done a training course in one of the larger organisations and who acts 
as pujari (ritual officiant) in the vihara, organises meetings, performs 
simple Buddhist puja (worship), and teaches Ambedkar Buddhism. Thus 
these values are not merely subjectively held in the minds of a few indi- 
viduals, but have acquired a shared, public reality which has led to significant 
changes in social relations: examples of this are a widespread refusal to 
perform traditional polluting duties such as scavenging, and a widespread 
refusal to participate in certain kinds of Hindu rituals. The sharing of 
egalitarian values is directly and explicitly linked to Ambedkar’s work on 
the Republican Constitution, his work as an advocate in a judicial system 
founded on the principle of equality before the law; the centrality of his call 
for the annihilation of caste; and his interpretation of Buddhism. Further 
factors are a high rate of literacy and political consciousness among Buddhists, 
a willingness to work only for cash, and a militant resistance to the power 
of Brahmins and dominant landowners such as Marathas and Hatkars. 


Oi 
Politics, soteriology and ritual 


Here I want to make an analytical distinction between politics, soteriology 
and ritual in the Buddhist context. My purpose is to demonstrate the way 
in which significant elements of the Maharashtrian Buddhist community 
hold the same negative evaluation of Hindu ritual relations and maintain a 
positive commitment to universal democratic equality, while at the same 
time acknowledging in my analysis the extent to which Buddhists do in fact 
continue to replicate hierarchical relations. By organising the evidence in 
this way I can more easily show that the Buddhist community today lives by 
two contradictory value systems, one through either habit or domination, 
the other through commitment and struggle. Buddhism represents a 
coherent, democratic critique of caste and of Hindu ritual, even though the 
movement is still dominated and restricted by traditional notions of 
hierarchy. 
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Politics 


This section is based on interviews with eight college lecturers at the 
Deeksha Bhoomi Dr. Ambedkar College in Nagpur.’ These are highly 
educated and articulate men who are committed Buddhists and who are 
personally knowledgeable about Ambedkar’s writing. The interviews focused 
on their understanding of Ambedkar, for instance his interpretation of 
Buddhism. Ambedkar’s interpretation of Buddhism transforms the tradi- 
tional renouncer into the committed activist in a struggle for an egalitarian 
social order (1957). This interpretation of Buddhism is widely prevalent 
among Buddhist intellectuals and village activists, and these interviews 
confirmed it. When asked about the most valuable thing Dr. Ambedkar 
gave to the Buddhists, six of them quoted the slogan ‘educate, organise, 
agitate’, which is taken from a speech which Ambedkar made to the All- 
India Depressed Classes Conference in 1942. For these college lecturers, 
who told me that their families and ancestors had suffered from ritual 
degradation for centuries, this is the meaning of liberation and enlighten- 
ment. 

Since there are many colleges in Maharashtra which carry Ambedkar’s 
name? and which have a high percentage of Buddhist professors, the facts 
about these men and their families give a valuable glimpse into a sector of 
the middle classes within an untouchable caste. Their parents had been 
Mahar up until the 1956 conversion, at which point they had become 
Buddhists and stopped using the name Mahar. Six said their parents had 
both been illiterate agricultural workers; in one case the father had got to 
4th grade, and in the other both parents had got to 3rd grade. In contrast to 
their parents, these men all had at least one Master’s degree, some had two 
and some had three. Out of six wives, three matriculated to 10th or 12th 
standard; two had B.Sc. degrees; and one had two Master’s degrees. All 
eight lecturers are critical of caste endogamy, saying that it was an old 
tradition and no longer relevant now that they were Buddhist. Yet of the 
six who were married, all married women of Buddhist families; four of the 
six married into the same sub-caste; and one of the unmarried men told me 
that his father would probably choose a wife for him from the same sub- 
caste. 

The Buddhist lecturers’ concept of Buddhism can be consistently sum- 
marised in their own words, given in the order of importance which they 


5 In August 1991. This is the site of Ambedkar’s public conversion and therefore has 
profound symbolic value for all Buddhists. A stupa is in process of construction to house the 
leader’s ashes, which are meanwhile located m the safe of a nearby bank. 

* Ambedkar ıs also often credited with founding Aurangabad University, and thei. has 
been a highly contentious campaign to change its name accordingly. Nagpur University has a 
Department of Dr. Ambedkar Studies. 
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themselves attributed to each word or value. Buddhism means equality, 
human dignity, self-help and self-reliance, rejection of caste and inequality, 
rejection of reliance on supernatural agencies, acceptance of scientific 
rationality, of the value of modern education, of democracy, of the rights 
of the individual. Traditional concepts of Buddhism were always interpreted 
by these men in materialistic and non-transcendental ways. For instance, I 
was frequently told that karma has no meaning or, alternatively, that it 
means ‘action which has social consequences’. Though this is not incom- 
patible with the traditional Buddhist concept, it has lost all meaning of 
moral causation, and has been severed from its transcendental soteriological 
nexus (though it still retains some connection with socio-political liberation). 
The concept of nirvana had no clear meaning for any of these men; and on 
the subject of meditation only two had a slight acquaintance with it, while 
the other six either showed no interest or were positively dismissive. Also, 
rebirth is unambiguously rejected in its traditional form, but it is reinter- 
preted in two different ways. One is in the theoretically diluted and 
materialistic sense given to it by Ambedkar (1957: 236), the natural process 
whereby the physical elements which make up the body return to undiffer- 
entiated nature at death, and then are recombined to form a new body at 
` birth. The other is in the sense of a reawakening of human dignity, a denial 
of past subservience and conformity, an affirmation of their own control 
over their destiny, of individual growth. This sense of the rebirth of 
dignity, of taking control of one’s own destiny, of personal autonomy, of 
breaking out of the sense of subordination and dependency and ritual 
denigration, is fundamental to the Dalit poetry also (Zelliot 1992). 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the intensity of feeling and 
commitment that Ambedkar and his teachings arouse in these professors 
and in most Buddhists. To these academics it is more straightforwardly a 
commitment to social, economic and political liberation from their status 
as untoychables, and the destruction of the whole Hindu ideology which 
they say provides untouchability with legitimacy. Furthermore, it is clear 
that this means liberation for all Indians from caste ideology. This is a 
conscious, deliberate and well-articulated counter-ideology of fundamental 
democratic change. For others, precisely the same commitment is never- 
theless combined with an acceptance of some degree of transcendentalism, 
in a way I shall now consider. 


Soteriology 


At least one of the more important of the Buddhist soteriological organ- 
isations consolidates and institutionalises Buddhism in Maharashtra as a 
distinctive, egalitarian social movement. There are several different organ- 
isations which might be described as soteriological, some of them being run 
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either by Sinhalese monks or by Indian monks who trained in Sri Lanka 
and other South-east Asian countries.” However, the only soteriological 
organisation which J know well is Trailokya Bauddha Mahasangha Sa- 
hayak Gana (TBMSG) which is based in Pune. This organisation acknow- 
ledges two spiritual founders, Ambedkar and the English Buddhist monk 
Sangharakshita, who met Ambedkar a few times before he died in 1956 
and was subsequently involved in the early conversion movement (San- 
gharakshita 1986, 1988: 51-54). Sangharakshita moved back to the UK and 
founded the Friends of the Western Buddhist Order; later in the 1970s two 
of his ‘Dharmacharis’ (the TBMSG equivalent of a monk)* went to Pune 
and, at the request of local Buddhists, helped to found the present temple. 

The TBMSG represents yet another way in which an egalitarian ideology, 
explicitly opposed to the dominant Hindu ritual hierarchy, is institutional- 
ised in Maharashtra. I am not basically concerned with whether this is a 
‘legitimate’ interpretation of Buddhism, leaving that to the theologians (or 
their Buddhist equivalents) to argue about. But it is an interpretation, 
inevitably; and it is one which can be adapted both to Ambedkar’s demand 
for peaceful socio-political revolution in India, and also to more personal 
soteriological goals, since these are understood as interdependent. At the 
least, it does seem important for my argument to show that TBMSG 
doctrine does not teach that ‘equality’ should be confined only to an elite 
community of renouncers (though see Guru 1991 for criticism of TBMSG 
mystification).? On the contrary, TBMSG believes. with Ambedkar that 
Buddhism should be actively engaged in social change (see, for example, 
Sangharakshita 1986: 112). Furthermore, TBMSG Buddhism lays stress on 
the development of the morally autonomous individual fully engaged in 
social relations with other such individuals, and active in pursuit of the 
goals of social justice. 

The doctrine and the practices of TBMSG, though not political in the 
sense that the Dalit movement is political, are nevertheless ideologically 
committed to social and political change in a way which seems to give 
TBMSG a fundamentally different relationship to society than traditional 
soteriological organisations in South Asia, whether the Indian sectarian 
ashrams or the Sangha in Sri Lanka. It accepts entirely Ambedkar’s life- 
time commitment to what I have described as a change in the relationship 


” The names of these organisations include Ail India Bikkhu Sangha, Bharatiya Bauddha 
Mahasangha, Sramane Upasaka Prachar Sangha and Bharat Brahman Bikkhu Sangha. There 
is also a temple ın Nagpur run by a Japanese monk, Shurei Sasai I do act claim that all these 
organisations are equally commutted to social revolution. 

* There are some important differences though; for example, a Dharmachari may marry. 
Celibacy is an optional spiritual discipline taken for specific periods of time. 

° Gombrich has shown that, though the Pali tradition of Buddhism does view the Sangha as 
an association of equal and self-reliant individuals, ıt is ın fact structured along caste lines in 
Sri Lanka (1971: 306, 1988: 175). Furthermore, the traditional Sangha was not concerned 
about social reform, and even opposed the teaching of meditation to lay Buddhists. 
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between ritual status and power, and sells all his writings from its own 
bookshops, encouraging members of its own organisation to study them. 
However, TBMSG seeks to synthesise Ambedkar’s call for revolutionary 
change with the more soteriological understanding of Buddhism of Sang- 
harakshita. It does this by implicitly accepting that key Buddhist terms 
such as dhamma (the teaching or way to liberation), nirvana (the transcen- 
dental), karuna (compassion), Bodhisattva (enlightened being), and moksa 
(liberation), are multivalent, or have gradations of legitimate meaning. For 
example, the ‘dhamma revolution’ which is often used by TBMSG Buddhists 
as a slogan means both the mental and moral revolution of individual 
enlightenment and also the ending of caste and the establishment of a 
democratic society—not through mysticism or magic, but through committed 
social action. The two nuances of ‘dhamma revolution’ are seen as having a 
dialectical relationship, or more simply as the two sides of the same coin. 
So, on the one hand, TBMSG runs various kinds of educational, medical 
and housing charities; but it also teaches meditation and organises retreats. 
It is not surprising if this seems to echo the work of Christian missions and 
aid agencies. Gupta (1985: 146-50) has pointed out the important role that 
such Christian organisations played during the 19th and 20th centuries in 
initiating the depressed classes into politics. 

Sangharakshita and the TBMSG, on the basis of a scholarly understand- 
ing of their own Buddhist tradition, have developed a sophisticated con- 
temporary” doctrine which is fundamentally consistent with Ambedkar’s 
materialistic and political praxis, and with the belief that Ambedkar was a 
Bodhisattva. Their interpretation provides a bridge between it and the 
more soteriological goals of traditional Buddhism. 


Ritual 


Ambedkar’s polemics are full of denunciations of ritualism, especially 
Hindu ritualism. He opposed ritualism with morality. He urged people to 
stop performing Hindu rituals, not only the rituals involving belief in 
supernatural beings, but also ritualised relations implied in balutedari (see 


Ven. Sangharakshita vigorously opposes the term ‘modernist’ in relation to TBMSG 
doctrine, since he sees it as implying a denial of strict continuity with the real meaning of 
Gautama Buddha’s teaching and the tradition which derived directly from that teaching. I 
find my allegiance divided between the differing views of Pali scholars and historians. 
However, on balance I believe that TBMSG have found an interpretation of Buddhism 
which, while sophisticated and deeply spiritual, 1s also indirectly influenced by middle-class 
Protestant Christian missionary attitudes in some ways But it does not follow from this that 
TBMSG ıs somehow inauthentic, or less than Buddhist, or crypto-Christian. I find it a 
uniquely interesting organisation run by individuals (mainly ex-Mahars, but also some ex- 
members of other castes and some westerners) of outstanding integnty. Furthermore, they 
are fully aware of the doctrinal and practical issues surrounding the debate about ‘modernism’ 
and are perfectly capable of explaining their own views of the matter 
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Section IV), endogamous marriage rules, and so on. True, he did advocate 
a minimal Buddhist ritualism, for example, at special moments or rites of 
passage such as naming, marriage and death (Ambedkar 1957). But 
fundamentally he saw ritualism as part of Hinduism, as the oppression of 
the morally autonomous individual, and as the formal expression of caste 
hierarchy and of untouchability. Becoming a Buddhist involved, and still 
involves, an explicit renunciation of all Hindu rituals, along with belief in 
God or the gods." There are consequently two significant points implied in 
this; one is the rejection of all Hindu ritual relations, and the other the 
rejection of any Buddhist ritualism which might develop as a surrogate for 
the rituals rejected. 7 

In the light of research conducted in villages in Parbhani district, 
Marathwada, I will be particularly interested in whether Buddhists parti- 
cipate in the ritual relations of exchange still referred to as balutedari; and 
whether they still practise any ritual relations with the supernatural, at 
least of a kind which are inconsistent with Ambedkar Buddhism. Parbhani 
is a remote rural area which is backward in terms of communications, 
literacy and other aspects of social life. The Buddhists in this particular 
village, which I call Kergaon, and its neighbours have no vihara, no 
outstanding local leader or spokesman, no regular puja, no regularly 
visiting monks.” In such a situation the control of the traditional ideology 
through the agency of the dominant caste is maximised, and the possibilities 
for substantive change are minimised. It therefore acts as an interesting 
test case concerning the extent to which Buddhists have been able to break 
with the dominant Hindu system of social relations and supernaturalistic 
practices. One of the questions which concerns us here is whether the 
egalitarian interpretation of Buddhism put forward by Dr. Ambedkar 
could produce a genuine movement for social change within Hindu caste 
hierarchy; or, alternatively, whether Buddhists would find it impossible to 
break out of the ideological mould of caste consciousness. Indications of 
the latter would be, for example, the continuation of hierarchical relations 
with higher castes and also with other untouchable castes; the continued 
performance of traditional polluting occupations; and the continued parti- 
cipation in rituals for Hindu gods and goddesses. In such a scenario, 
change for these village Buddhists would be superficial, merely a change of 
caste name, with the worship of Ambedkar and Buddha as substitutes for, 
or additions to, the Hindu pantheon. 


"| This is formulated in the 22 Vows which are considered to be a fundamental expression 
of Buddhism in Maharashtra. 

£ I was shown a ‘diksha’ certificate dated five years previously which had been issued to my 
informant, a Buddhist, by b:kkshus who had visited from an organisation called Bharat 
Brahman Bikkhu Sangh based in Pune with a branch in Nanded He seemed doubtful of its 
significance, and said those people had never returned, though other bikkshus come ‘occa- 
sionally’. 
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Another possibility, which is compatible with the former hypothesis, is 
that the Buddhists are not genuinely struggling as a community for funda- 
mental social change, but are interpreting Dr. Ambedkar’s call for self- 
improvement selectively as a struggle for higher status and prestige within 
the Hindu hierarchy. If this were the case, then changes in the Buddhists’ 
style of living would show this. However, I think both of these generalisations 
are false. 

This is of course a complex issue of interpretation, because a judgement 
has to be made about the extent to which the Buddhists in a given area are 
saying one thing and intending another; and the extent to which local 
traditional pressures are forcing the Buddhists into a form of social relations 
regardless of what their own intentions might be. For a small group of 
people in any given village to defy centuries of convention and come into 
conflict with the dominant castes such as the Marathas is exceedingly 
dangerous, as the various pogroms over the last few decades demonstrate. 
Even other untouchable castes such as Mangs have been hostile to the 
Buddhists, and may not have supported them at times of crisis. Furthermore, 
some practices which are fundamental to Hindu caste, such as endogamy, 
cannot be negotiated for the simple reason that if all other castes are 
endogamous, then there is nowhere but in one’s own caste to find a 
partner.. 


IV 
Balutedari in Kergaon 


My main purpose in this section is to present evidence, out of a mass of 
data on various aspects of village life, to show that the Buddhists have 
significantly cut themselves off from the dominant structure of social 
relations and its underlying ideological rationale. My research in Parbhani 
district, particularly in the village of Kergaon” and its neighbours, suggests 
that even in this remote area the Buddhists have indeed made some 
definite breaks with the traditional system—even though there is also 
(not surprisingly) some ambiguity in the situation. This becomes evident in 
the context of the balutedari system which in some form is still operating 
but in which only the Buddhists conspicuously refuse to participate. It also 
becomes evident, as I will argue in a subsequent section, in the context of 
ritual relations with the supernatural. While Buddhists are quite involved 
with what might be called ‘kadak’ religion (the worship of dangerous non- 
vegetarian deities such as the cholera goddess Mariai whose shrine is in the 
scheduled caste section of the village), they typically refuse to participate 
in those village festivals dominated by the high-castes or in the Brahminical 
rites of passage, choosing instead to perform their own Buddhist ceremonies. 


2 This 18 a fictitious name. 
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The problem with discussing the so-called balutedari system is that 
complex historical questions tend to become entangled with observations 
about the contemporary reality. The traditional balutedari system was 
different from the jajmani system of the north. The balutedars (there were 
supposed to be twelve) served the entire village, not certain families.“ 
Thus the Mahar, for example, would be called by the Patil to do various 
services in relation to the cremation ground, village boundaries, lighting 
the holi fire, dragging out a dead animal and so on. These traditional jobs 
were not considered only as obligations; they were rights, known as gowki. 
The Mahar balutedar was given land for this service—watan. (Interestingly, 
the TBMSG in Dapodi, Pune, is built on watan land given them by the 
Buddhists of what was the village of Dapodi.) However, after independence 
watan was delinked from service, and this in effect ended the system as it 
had been. 

Nevertheless, local people use the term to describe services which are 
still performed. It does seem significant that balutedar service was tradition- 
ally conceived to be service to the whole village. Nevertheless, the services 
which are actually performed today are usually what members of one 
family traditionally do for members of another family of a different caste. 
Such services, which are usually inherited from father to son, do not 
usually receive cash payment but are acknowledged either by annual grain 
payments or by services in return. Sometimes these services appear to be 
mainly functional, but in fact they usually have symbolic significance also: 
shaving and haircutting, for example, or clearing the carcasses of dead 
animals. Others appear to be entirely ritual, such as making a special 
shrine for a festival on an annual basis. Thus a Mang made a Nagpanchami 
shrine from earth, and other shrines were made by the potter, and though 
the shrines were used by the entire village, they were paid for by particular 
high-caste families who hired these particular people to perform this special 
service every year. 

Generally speaking these services tie different groups together over 
years and generations; they make statements about relative status; and 
they confirm the common adherence of people of a whole range of different 
professions and personal soteriological affiliations to what Dr. Ambedkar 
had identified as the fundamental principles of Hindu ideology." And it is 
from this system that the Buddhists, in principle and often in practice, have 
isolated themselves. 

It will be clear that I am not so much concerned here with the relation 
between the ‘traditional’ balutedari system (the word is used and recognised 
without difficulty), whatever that was, and the present set of relationships. 
More important than historical questions, perhaps, is the actual present 


“ I am grateful to Professor Eleanor Zelliot for this point. 
* See, for example, Annthilation of caste (1936). I have analysed this issue ın some detail in 
Fitzgerald, 1990 and 1996. 
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combination of traditional services, bonded labour, and cash economy.” 
Though the balutedari relationships may be rather marginal in purely 
economic terms, the number of families involved in exchanging regular 
services in Kergaon suggests that it has considerable symbolic significance. 
Families of the following castes perform (and receive) such services in 
Kergaon: Brahmin, Lingayat Wani, Sutar (carpenter), Kumbhar (potter), 
Koli, Navi (barber), Sonar (goldsmith), Lohar (blacksmith), Chambar 
(cobbler), Mang (scavenger, labourer), Holar (scavenger, labourer). The 
Maratha and Hatkar families are the recipients of many services, as well as 
filling important official or semi-official posts which carry power and/or 
prestige, such as Patil, Sarpanch and Mukhadam. Take the barber, for 
example, who incidentally has two wives, both of whom live with him and 
his daughters. He provides haircut, shave and massage for about twenty 
households in Kergaon and ten households in a neighbouring village. 
These are specific families which he serves, as did his father before him. He 
serves only high castes and never scheduled castes, who have their own 
barber. From Maratha, Lingayat Wani and Hatkar families, who are 
landowners and carry prestige, he receives grain and roti in fixed quantities 
per annum or on special days, and a small amount at the actual time of 
cutting. They can call him whenever they want him. From Khumbar, . 
Lohar and Sutar families he gets respectively pots from the potter, razors 
and scissors from the blacksmith, and wood-shavings, off-cuts and occasion- 
ally a bed from the carpenter. All of these castes are also doing some 
traditional service for important families, particularly the Maratha families 
who dominate the villages. For instance, the carpenter makes and repairs 
ploughs for Maratha and Hatkar families. : 

The Buddhists, who, according to all historical accounts were an important 
part of this system of hierarchical reciprocity in their Mahar past, are now 
conspicuous by their refusal to participate in Kergaon and in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Though Buddhist women may still clear night-soil, more 
significantly, the men refuse to remove dead animals, a right and an 
obligation which has been taken over by the Mang and Holar. My data 
contradicts the findings of a survey conducted in other districts of 
Marathwada by the Thane College of Social Work and Vidhayak Sansad, 
Bombay (1991). According to that report, ‘Mahars’ (the name indiscri- 
minately used to describe the Buddhists) still have to perform traditional 
labour such as sweeping the village roads, clearing cow-dung, guarding the 
village at night, and removing the carcasses of dead animals. This, at least, 
is claimed to be true in ‘nearly half the villages surveyed’. (It should be 
pointed out that eight students covered ninety-five villages in three weeks, 
which surely casts doubt on the reliability of the evidence). They found 


' Bonded labour is a mayor social problem in Marathwada, as is made clear by the report 
of the Campaign for human nghts (Pandit 1990). 
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that all scheduled castes are forced, ultimately by threat of violence, to 
perform traditional duties. Certainly, there is evidence that Buddhists have 
been the victims of atrocities as a result of their refusal to perform these 
polluting duties.” It is perfectly believable and understandable that, in the 
face of such danger, they continue, often unwillingly, to perform these 
duties, especially in isolated rural villages. However, I believe it to be a 
significant finding of my own research that, despite these pressures, the 
Buddhists have in general refused to comply over the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Maratha and Hatkar men consistently told me that for the past 
fifteen or twenty years Buddhists have refused to clear their dead animals, 
and that this work is now done by Mangs and Holars. Mangs and Holars 
told me the same story. But most strikingly, I discovered in two quite 
distant villages that Dhors, another untouchable caste, are still tanning 
hides according to ancient primitive methods; and they told me that fifteen 
or twenty years ago Mahars stopped selling them skins because Dr. Ambedkar 
told them to stop clearing the dead animals and to give up involvement 
with skinning hides. The Dhors consequently buy these now from Mangs 
and Holars, though in fact the majority come from the Muslim butcher 
(Katik). In Kergaon, the Buddhists challenged me to find any Buddhist 
family involved in this trade, and I could not. The evidence comes from 
such diverse sources and seems too consistent to be untrue. By and large 
Buddhist men and women in this area work for cash as agricultural 
labourers. 

An additional factor which admittedly needs to be taken into account 
and which might seem to make this and neighbouring villages a special case 
is the presence of a progressive development project which was established 
there in the early 80s by a highly educated and courageous Brahmin whom 
I will refer to as ‘P’. He and his family have ancient links with the village 
yet, when he returned after an absence of several years in Bombay and 
Pune to start his progressive agricultural, medical and social policies, they 
were subjected to abuse and even physical intimidation from the dominant 
local families. The schemes which he has been implementing over the past 
decade include biogas technology, irrigation, inoculation services, and a 
home for about fifty orphan boys from mixed caste backgrounds. Though a 
Brahmin, he has Buddhist women working in his kitchen. The dominant 
Marathas were particularly angered by his attempt to organise genuine 
elections to the Gram Panchayat in order to challenge the Maratha control 
over the village. People of high and low caste participated in the physical 
threats and the stoning of his house, but subsequently Mangs and others 
said they had been intimidated into participating. This was partly a personal 
power .. Iggle, but since it was waged in the idiom of democratic-practice 
it has had some egalitarian influence in the village. P’s ability to create 


" See P T. Borale n.d. for 1970s; Pandit 1990; Josh 1986; Kamble 1983; also personal 
communications from Buddhists. 
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some degree of change in the local set-up was partly the result of his having 
outside contacts and high prestige. The moment of sea-change came when 
the Patil’s son and two friends beat up a Buddhist youth who was dressed 
too smartly for his own good. On hearing about the incident P reported the 
matter to the local police and pressed charges, a procedure which would 
have been dangerous for the Buddhists themselves to undertake since the 
police would most likely have abused them and sided with the higher caste 
family.” P also contacted the local urban Buddhist leaders and told them 
what had happened and what he intended to do. They pledged their quite 
considerable political muscle in support. P’s next move was to call a village 
meeting where he publicly informed the Patil that his son would be charged 
with assault. As an alternative he proposed that the Patil pay Rs 1,000 in 
compensation to the Buddhist youth’s family, and that his son should go 
and apologise personally to them. The Patil paid the fine and the son made 
the apology. From that point on P became the most powerful individual in 
the village. 

Clearly the presence of P and his progressive organisation ha~changed 
the balance of power in the village and has given some strength and 
encouragement to the Buddhists. However, the withdrawal of Buddhist 
labour from the balutedari predates the arrival of P by many years and 
cannot be explained by it. Furthermore, as I have said, Mangs and Holars 
continue to do these tasks, and indeed make some small amount of money 
from them since they not only get annual grain payments but also a small 
amount of cash from selling the skins. The Mangs resent the Buddhists for 
renouncing their traditional work, even though they benefit from inherit- 
ing what was formerly a Mahar prerogative. 

In sum, in Parbhani district at least, the Buddhists have made a significant 
break with the balutedari system and will only work as wage labour, except 
where they can find other opportunities such as owning their own land or 
developing some skill such as barbering or tailoring. Where Buddhists do 
continue to perform these polluting occupations, they probably do so 
because of fear of violent reprisals from the higher castes, or because they 
are too poor to forfeit the scant economic benefits that the performance of 
these duties brings. Any notion that they are ‘in deeply internalised con- 
formity with the system’, as Moffatt (1979) claimed in his generalisation 
made on the basis of a study of untouchables in Tamil Nadu, seems untrue. 


Vv 
Buddhism and inequality 


I will later argue that the evidence about Buddhist involvement in ritual 
relations with the supernatural also supports the view that the Buddhists 


™ This would not be true in all areas, especially some urban areas where the Buddhists are 
well-organised politically and where the police might therefore treat them with more caution. 
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are refusing to conform to the dominant Hindu hierarchical ideology in 
Significant ways. However, in this section I must first acknowledge the 
contrary evidence which makes the picture rather less straightforward. 
There is some evidence that the Buddhists themselves practise untouch- 
ability against other scheduled castes, such as Mangs and Holars whom 
they consider to be inferior. In Parbhani district, caste and power are 
predominating facts of life, the most notable aspect of which is the domin- 
ance of the big Maratha families who tend to act as guardians of the system 
even though they themselves are hardly ‘pure’ in a ritual sense. The men 
are generally meat eaters, at least privately, and probably consume quite a 
lot of alcohol surreptitiously. The same is true of Hatkar men with whom I 
ate meat and drank alcohol in the courtyard of one of their houses. The 
women, who seem to carry the burden of purity, made the menfolk sleep 
outside that night and would not permit their re-entry until they had 
bathed in the river. Lingayat Wanis, who are pure vegetarian, told me that 
they moved out of Kergaon and made their own smail distinct hamlet 
because they objected to the lifestyle of the Marathas, whom they consider 
to be ritually impure. Even if this is a retrospective rationalisation of some 
kind, and not historically accurate, it still expresses a significant perception 
of caste hierarchy based on the criteria of purity. And an elderly Sutar 
(carpenter) who is pure vegetarian and claims mythological descent from 
Visvakarman, the God who constructed the universe, put his caste as equal 
to Brahman (or at least not much inferior) and superior to Maratha. 
However, the Marathas are equivalent to the ‘king’ in Dumont’s sense. 
Rama, Maruti, Shivaji are their symbols; and they certainly uphold a tradi- 
tional authority structure which is backed by violence in the last resort. 

That untouchability is practised is difficult to ignore. The scheduled 
castes still live in a separate area of the village; they are not allowed to use 
high-caste wells; they are not allowed to enter the Maruti temple which is 
situated in the high-caste part of the village and which is the central temple 
for all the villages in this region; they are not allowed into the bhaitak or 
traditional meeting place for senior villagers; if they have to visit a high- 
caste house in the performance of trade-or duty, they must use separate tea 
cups which are kept in a special place in the outside wall. 

The Buddhists in the villages of this region are not only placed by others 
into a system of hierarchical relations; they implicitly endorse such a 
system by ranking themselves as superior to other scheduled castes such as 
Mangs, Dhors and Holars. I have evidence in a neighbouring taluka 
(Kalumnori) of Buddhists forcing Mangs to beg for water from the Buddhist 
well.” Buddhists told me they were reluctant to give Mangs water because 


This relates to the point made by the anonymous reader (see footnote 4) that such 
discnmination should perhaps be interpreted as politically motivated, a protest against Mangs 
for accepting a servile position in the system, rather than as a replication of hierarchy at the 
untouchable level I think there is some truth in this comment; basically it is an ambiguous 
situation, and the Buddhists may not themselves be entirely clear about their motives 
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they still performed polluting occupations such as skinning dead animals. 
There is also evidence of some kind of sub-caste hierarchy in these areas. 
The question of caste and sub-caste endogamy has not been properly re- 
searched yet, and it would be unwise to make generalisations. Caste endo- 
gamy is probably almost universal, which accounts for the fact that the vast 
majority of Buddhists belong to the same ex-Mahar community. This is 
true despite the fact that one Buddhist in Bombay” has set up an agency to 
promote inter-caste marriages; or that the TBMSG has attracted committed 
members from other castes, including Brahmins and Mangs, for example. 
Though at the individual level these are significant commitments, in quan- 
tative and institutional terms they are marginal. Of course, it is plausible 
that Buddhists are committed psychologically and ideologically to inter- 
caste marriage, but, being trapped in the predominant system, they are 
unable to practise it. In addition, there is probably also a survival of Mahar 
status concerns expressed in the traditional idiom of relative purity, com- 
bined with a more recent Buddhist sense of self-respect based on success in 
education and politics. 

The extent of sub-caste endogamy is more difficult to ascertain. Highly 
reliable informants have told me that there is minimal sub-caste endogamy 
in Pune district, and that most Buddhists in Pune would probably not know 
their sub-caste.” For Nagpur, and I believe for Marathwada too, I have 
some evidence of sub-caste endogamy and some evidence that in these 
areas sub-castes are hierarchised.” For example, in Marathwada, or at 
least in Kalumnori and Parbhani districts, I was given the following order 
of priority: (a) Somash; (b) Andhwan; (c) Ladwan; (d) Bhavne. On the 
other hand in Nagpur I was given a completely different order: (a) Bhavne; 
(b) Kosare; (c) Higanghati Ladwan; (d) Varhadi Ladwan; (e) Baroke; (f) 
Somash. Clearly, these rankings are provisional and need further investi- 
gation.” I do not, for example, know where to place Somvanshi, a sub- 
caste which is, or has been, associated more with the Pune area. Also, 
some sub-castes are larger in certain areas and therefore tend to be pre- 
dominant. To what extent these hierarchies are substantive, and how much 
they are merely based on numbers in a given area, need to be investigated. 
It seems to me feasible that there are vestiges of earlier Mahar practices 


2 Mr. Vilas Wagh. Information from Eleanor Zelliot 

11 For example, Eleanor Zelliot and Dharmachari Lokamitra (TBMSG) have both inde- 
pendently told me that though sub-caste endogamy 1s strong in Nagpur it is not practised in 
western Maharashtra among Buddhists. 

2 As pointed out earlier, most of the Buddhist academics I interviewed in Nagpur married 
women of their own sub-caste. On the other hand, these highly articulate men were fully 
aware of, and committed to, the egalitarian meaning of Ambedkar Buddhism. 

2 The anonymous reader of this paper has cautioned that this needs further research, 
suggesting that many of these sub-castes are confined to the Nagpur region, and that the rest 
of Maharashtra has only Somash (except where some migration from eastern Maharashtra 
may have occurred). While I do not place my argument significantly on these tentative details, 
they do, however, provide a reference point for further research. 
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which continue more strongly in some areas than in others but which are 
nevertheless being eroded both by a more general trend affecting all castes 
in India and also by the more specific effect of Buddhist egalitarianism. But 
clearly more research needs to be done on this issue. 


: VI 
Village supernaturalism 


In Parbhani district Buddhists are very much involved in some Hindu 
forms of worship, but it is useful to draw a distinction between different 
kinds of relations with the supernatural, since they might have a different 
kind of significance. Bernstein (1988) has suggested that ‘kadak’ worship 
has nothing to do with ethics, social relations, or dharma, but is a relation- 
ship between individuals or families based on the fear of a deity’s power 
and the need to please the god. ‘Kadak’ deities will not tolerate ritual 
impurity, are harsh and punitive, are typically associated with fever, diar- 
rhoea, vomiting, cholera and so on, and prefer blood offerings such as a 
chicken or a goat. 

There are various deities whom Buddhists and all castes worship which 
fit this classification, for example Mariai, the cholera goddess, and Khan- 
doba. However, though Bernstein’s description of ‘kadak’ deities is a 
useful one, an analysis of the Mariai cult in Kergaon and two neighbouring 
villages makes her claim that the worship of such a deity has nothing to do 
with social relations appear somewhat problematic. Certainly, the villagers 
worship Mariai from fear of diarrhoea and vomiting, especially in the 
month of Akhad (July) which corresponds with the rainy season. However, 
an analysis of two Mariai yatras which occurred in two villages nexghbouring 
Kergaon reveals the close structural links between the castes who parti- 
cipate: that is to say, on the one hand the interdependence between the 
higher castes and the scheduled castes, which symbolically affirms that the 
village is one whole; and yet within that interdependence, the separation of 
clean from unclean, and vegetarian from non-vegetarian, castes. While the 
prominent role of Buddhists in these festivals might appear to be evidence 
of their inclusion in the system. I would suggest that a distinction be made 
between two types of village festivals. There are those such as the Mariai, 
which involve the whole village but are strongly associated with the scheduled 
castes because, for instance, the goddess is non-vegetarian, her shrine is in 
or near the scheduled caste section of the village, and the ritual specialist 
(in this case the potraj) is himself scheduled caste. On the other hand are 
those festivals such as Nagpanchami which also involve the whole village 
but which are vegetarian, which are organised by the dominant castes, and 
which take place in the high-caste section of the village. Furthermore, 
though both kinds of festival clearly symbolise the social order, the ‘kadak’ 
ones also have a strongly pragmatic element, as Bernstein has emphasised, 
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and therefore offer a pragmatic motive for participation as well as a 
symbolic one. My point will be that, though Buddhists still participate in 
the ‘kadak’ festivals, they do not participate in the Nagpanchami. In this 
they are different from all the other castes. 

In Kergaon, the Mariai shrine is an uncovered heap of stones smeared 
with vermilion and the scraps of food offerings which the dogs have not 
licked up. It is situated under the Neem tree in the Buddhawada. In most 
of the neighbouring villages the shrine is housed, and is located in the fields 
outside the village. It is usually close to the scheduled caste section, and 
_one has to walk through the untouchable quarter to get to it. In these 
villages it is always a pile of stones, often a natural outcropping of rocks 
smeared with vermilion which has broken out of the surrounding vegetation 
like a rash of pox. This is true of a number of shrines of other local 
divinities as well, as though divinity is a dangerous current which can break 
out of the ground like a disease and must therefore be treated with 
sacrificial substances such as vermilion, blood of goat or cock or smeared 
puranpoli. But Mariai is particularly feared. It is she who causes symptoms 
of diarrhoea and vomiting (patki) and stomach cramps (gola). 

In Kergaon, women from all-over the village bring vegetarian offerings 
to Mariai, at least during the month of Akhad (July). They also make 
offerings to two smaller piles of stones—Hallya, and the younger sisters 
Pochamma and Khokhalai. The women face west when they do puja. Thus 
the shrine itself faces east, a general rule in Parbhani. In contrast, the 
Maruti temple, which is at the centre of every village in Parbhani, always 
faces west. 

In the past, the main sacrifice at the Mariai yatra during the month of 
Akhad was hallya (he-buffalo). The buffalo was offered by a wealthy, high- 
caste member of the village, and the Mukhadam was responsible for 
organising the yatra, and summoning the potrajs from the surrounding 
villages. Mukhadam is a hereditary honour which involves various ritual 
privileges such as leading the parade of bulls around the village at the time 
of the Baillpolla;, and the obligation to organise and partly finance other 
festivals. The present Mukhadam, who belongs to the powerful Jadhav 
clan of the Maratha caste, is around 90 years old, and has a good memory 
of the sacrifice which he used to perform up to about twenty or thirty years 
ago. He would slaughter the buffalo with.a long sword, put his hands in the 
blood pumping out from the beast’s throat, and smear the bloody hands on 
the stones of the shrine. The animal’s severed head was then buried 
beneath the special pile of stones, which also take the name Hallya. The 
Mukhadam’s involvement was on behalf of the village as a whole, even 
though the buffalo itself was a private donation. The buffalo sacrifices have 
stopped now; the usual reason given was ‘government interference’. Today, ' 
women smear vermillion, turmeric, and various vegetarian offerings, such 
as rice, yoghurt and, notably, puranpoli, a special sweet roti made with a 
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paste of dal and jagri. During two yatras in neighbouring villages, the blood 
of a cock (komada) and goat (bokad) was smeared by individuals who 
performed their own sacrifices. The head of the sacrificed animal was left 
as an offering on the Mariai stones with one foreleg placed in the mouth. In 
one village, the blood of the sacrificed goat was also smeared on the stones 
of an adjacent shrine which marked the burial mound of a Mahar woman 
called Rukmabai, who during her life had developed a special relationship 
with Mariai and was regularly possessed by her. The man was her grandson, 
and he played a prominent role during the festival. 

The central figure, however, is always the potraj, even though his 
possession trances did not seem as convincing as those of some Mahar- 
Buddhist men and women who participated. In the past, the potraj may 
frequently have been Mahar, though the evidence on this is ambiguous and 
the custom may have differed from region to region. There are probably 
still some Mahars“ acting as potraj, but the potraj in Kergaon was a Mang, 
and in the next village a Holar. The potraj never cuts his hair; on normal 
non-festival days he ties it up in a knot, but lets it down both on ceremonial 
days and also when he is begging from village to village, which he has a 
traditional right to do.* He wears a skirt, anklets, and a belt of women’s 
blouse pieces which holds a half coconut to his stomach. He also carries a 
bull-whip with which he beats himself when he goes into trance. 

Both of the festivals which I watched began not outside the Mariai 
shrine, but at the Maruti temple in the Marathwada or high-caste section 
of the village. In both cases there were three Mang musicians. The Kergaon 
potraj was unable to attend the yatras due, ironically, to illness, and it was 
the Holar potraj who performed in both cases. In addition to the regular 
begging rights throughout the year, the potraj gets a special gift on these 
occasions of grains, cooked food such as roti and rice, and some cash. I 
observed Mahars giving money, about 5 rupees, to the dancing potraj 
during these yatras. í 

The potraj is accompanied by a devotee, in this case a Mahar-Buddhist, 
who carries a winnowing basket containing various offerings to Mariai. 
There were also two, and sometimes three, men dancing with him, and 
these were also Mahar Buddhists. I was rather shocked because a few 
minutes earlier we had been talking to these same men who, though they 
often referred to themselves as Mahar (rather than Buddhist) had told us 
they were followers of Dr. Ambedkar and that they intended to stay at 
home and have their own private Buddhist celebration. Dr.. Ambedkar was 
firmly opposed to all forms of ritualism and supernaturalism, as his polemical 
writings such as Annihilation of caste (1936) and his interpretation of 


* I use the name ‘Mahar’ in this context because ‘Buddhist potra? is a contradiction. 

3 This begging in the name of a god is called ‘btkshawara’. The potray has a definite 
schedule, going to certain houses in certain villages on particular days. He was formerly 
responsible for some lands of exorcisms, but not recently. 
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Buddhist teaching in The Buddha and his dhamma (1957) make clear. 
Indeed, rejection of all forms of ritualism and supernaturalism was funda- 
mental to Ambedkar’s public conversion to Buddhism which initiated the 
movement. This incident was a good reminder of the ambiguities both in 
the ordinary Buddhists’ objective situation, and also in their sense of self- 
identity. I also noted that in Mahar/Buddhist homes puranpoli was cooked 
as a sign of festival celebrations, and neighbours were invited into each 
others’ homes to share the food. 

As mentioned already, the dancing began in front of the Maruti temple, 
and members of all castes, particularly males, gathered to watch. Clean 
caste men sat on the par or raised platform of the temple and scheduled 
caste men tended to form a semi-circle round the dancers. The potraj sang 
devotional songs to various gods and goddesses, including those of the 
main pantheon, and went into a trance, smearing vermilion on his face and 
lemon juice into his mouth and invoking Mariai to possess him. The potraj 
was facing Maruti, moving towards the temple in dramatic pleading and 
offering and yet, after the initial songs to the gods, including Maruti, it was 
Mariai whom he invoked again and again. Though we never heard anyone 
make any conceptual or narrative connection between Maruti and Mariai, 
it was difficult as an observer not to assume that such a connection was 
being visibly made by the combination of actions, gestures, words, and so 
on. Additionally, Mariai is identified universally in this area as Mangkali* 
or Mahakali (a connection which is denied by the Brahmin priests in the 
Mahakali temple in Chandrapur), and there is a Mahadev pind in every 
Maruti temple. But nobody ever suggested a marriage between Mahadev 
and Mariai as Mahakali: the reason given for beginning the yatra in front of 
Maruti was always simply ‘tradition’. 

Once in trance the potraj began to whip himself with the bull whip, and 
then a dancing Mahar Buddhist was also whipped and clearly was in real 
pain. The men rubbed vermilion in each others faces, and squeezed raw 
lemon-juice in each others mouths. Though this was being watched by men 
(and some women) of all castes, it was scheduled caste men (Mahars, 
Mangs and Holars) who danced and went into possession trances. However, 
high-caste women were meanwhile walking in single file through the 
scheduled caste part of the village on the other side, taking their vegetarian 
offerings to the Mariai temple. 

The potraj and the dancers then ran around the outside of the Maruti 
temple clockwise before proceeding down through the scheduled caste 


» ‘Mangkali’ is the word used by the tribal Gonds for Mahakali. The Gonds originally built 
the Mahakali temple in Chandrapur, which ıs an important pilgrimage centre for potrajs and 
ordinary people from all over Marathwada. ‘Mangkali’ and ‘Mahakali’ are used interchange- 
ably by such folk when referring to Maria. In the Mahakali temple there are pictures of 
Mariai; however, the Brahmin priests deny the identity, and sacrifices to Mariai have to be 
made at a special shrine, outside, at the rear of the temple. 
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section of the village towards the Mariai shrine. They were followed by the 
high-spirited onlookers, pausing on the way to collect a bottle of local 
alcohol (deshdaru) which the participants all drank from, including the 
potraj. Probably the men had been drinking before the yatra. By the time 
the potraj and his assistants reached the Manai shrine, Maratha and other 
high-caste women were already crowding 1ound the shrine making their 
offerings. The clean caste men sat separately in a field to the north of the 
shrine, and the scheduled caste women sat in a field on the other side, quite 
close to the shrine but set back enough to give the high caste women 
precedence. Since the latter were monopolising the Mariai shrine itself, the 
untouchable women had constructed portable shrines which were placed 
on the ground in front of them, each with five small stones as a replica of 
the stones of the shrine proper, and they made their offerings to these 
portable shrines. Men and boys were breaking coconuts on the side of the 
shrine and distributing them as prasad to the men in the fields. The potraj, 
encircled by his close dancers and assistants, and by the crowd who had 
followed from the Maruti temple, waited while the Maratha women finished 
their offerings of puranpoli at the shrine. Only when they began to leave 
did he go into trance, whip himself, and call on Mariai much as he had 
done before the Maruti temple. The proceedings were more or less iden- 
tical, including running round the shrine clockwise. But here the scheduled 
caste women, taking advantage of the fairly rapid retreat of the high-caste 
women back to the village, now began to join the crowd around the 
dancers. Some threw themselves on the floor and kissed the potraj’s feet. 
And there were men of all castes mingling together as the excitement grew, 
with an even bigger and noisier crowd here than there had. been at the 
Maruti shrine. 

The second yatra, which took place in a neighbouring village, was 
essentially the same and with the same potraj, though of course the villagers 
participating were mostly different. I will only mention some additional 
facts of interest. Here the Mukhadam, a man called ‘D’ whose father was a 
Brahmin and his mother a Mahar, owned . . . thirty acres of land near the 
village, but he and his family had moved to the local town several years ago. 
Before the yatra began, people were making offerings to the shrine on a 
personal basis, including two Mahar brothers sacrificing chickens and many 
women making vegetarian offerings. It was close to this shrine that we found 
the Rukmabhai samadhi mentioned earlier. During her life Rukmabhai had 
claimed a special relationship with Mariai and had tended her shrine on a 
regular basis, almost like a pujari, frequently experiencing possession. 
However, she could never have been potraj, because potrajs are always 
male, even though they take on female or bi-sexual attributes in their ritual 
role. Rukmabhai’s shrine received offerings at the same time as Mariai. 

It seems significant to me that, after the start of the dance, trance and 
possession outside the Maruti mandir, the procession then went to the 
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house of D, and from there to the houses of Mahars. Three women who 
came out of the houses on the arrival of the procession went into trance 
immediately they set eyes on the potraj. One of these women was the 
grand-daughter of Rukmabhai. These possession states were by far the 
most dramatic I had seen, and they sent an electric current of frenzy and 
danger through the crowd. Whereas many people had previously been 
laughing and joking about the potraj’s possession (at least until he had 
begun to whip himself, at which point it had seemed more serious) the 
women’s possession states were treated with awe and alarm, and the 
women had to be helped along the path leading to the Mariai shrine, where 
they sat on the ground stuffing their mouths with whole raw lemons and 
wailing and moaning. The lemons were chewed and spat out. Meanwhile, 
after the high-caste women had made their offerings and left, Mahar men 
offered chickens and a small goat, cutting off the heads of the creatures 
with a small rusty pocket knife. 

This ethnographic description of two Mariai yatras establishes both the 
involvement of Mahar-Buddhists and also, I believe, the fact that a ‘kadak’ 
event, contrary to Bernstein’s assertion, can resonate with the symbolism 
of social relations. It is particularly striking that the worship of Mariai, 
including the possession of the potraj and others, should have begun in 
both cases in front of the Maruti temple, which is associated so strongly in a 
geographical and symbolic sense with the high castes; and that, at that very 
moment, high-caste women were walking through the scheduled caste 
section of the village, taking their vegetarian offerings to Mariai’s shrine. 
Men and women of all castes are present at both sites and also on the 
procession between them; yet at both sites they were also demarcated, 
particularly at the Mariai site where clean-caste men, clean-caste women, 
and untouchable women, were all quite clearly separated physically in 
different spaces. This separation was only defied at the most intense 
moments of trance state when Mariai seemed to be tangibly present and 
people of all castes (though particularly the men) gathered indiscriminately 
around the potraj. Thus, one has both interdependence and separation 
simultaneously. 

From the Buddhist perspective this is a ritual with which they have been 
closely associated for untold generations. It is fundamentally a cult which 
involves blood-offerings, meat-eating, self-inflicted violence, both actual 
and symbolic, such as whipping, daubing with vermillion and lemon juice; 
and also the drinking of strong alcohol. But the basis of this cult is fear of 
disease, and people go to Mariai for protection. As such it has a pragmatic 
aspect which seems to be a sufficient conscious motive for being involved. I 
now want to compare it with another ritual event, the celebration of 
Nagpanchami, which takes place not long after the Mariai festivals have 
finished. Nagpanchami is, organised by the Maratha women and involves 
the whole village, but it takes place in the Marathwada (Maratha section 
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of the village), is completely vegetarian, and is centred on the worship of 
Naga (also called Bhuloba or Nagaraja) and high-caste gods and goddesses 
such as Krishna, Rama, Sita, Maruti and Shiva. 

Ostensibly this festival is the worship of the snake god Nagoba or 
Bhuloba, and on this day farmers are supposed to refrain from killing 
snakes, and women from going into the fields to work. One of the most 
notable and enjoyable activities is that people make swings attached to the 
trees, so that whichever part of the village one goes to, there are young 
people, including many women, swinging from the trees. The number of 
young married women swinging was especially noticeable. These women 
had come back to their natal villages for the event. Each caste had its own 
swings, including Buddhists and Mangs. At 10.00 a.m., ‘V-W’, a Mang 
man who did various duties for Maratha families, including scavenging, 
arrived at the Goswami Math near the Maruti temple to make a mud shrine 
for Bhuloba. The Goswami Math is now abandoned, since the ascetics who 
lived there died many years ago. However, their samadhis, three impressive 
stone tombs, are worshipped, and within the area of the Math, demarcated 
by a crumbling surrounding wall, there is also a Mahadev Pind and a shrine 
to Vitthal and Rukmini. This place is treated as a holy relic, and is very 
much within the pure, Sanskritic area of ideology. It is close to the Maruti 
temple, and one of the most important points along a kind of mini- 
pilgrimage route within the village. I sometimes observed that, after women 
had taken offerings to Mariai and Khokhalai, they would then proceed out 
of the Buddhawada to Ashta Bhoja Devi, Lakshmi, then the various 
shrines within the Math, and finally, if they are high caste women, to the 
Maruti temple and the special Mahadev shrine which is located deep within 
the Marathwada. V-W builds this mud Bhuloba every year and receives 
mixed grain from certain Jadhav and Yedke Maratha families. I know that 
at the moment that he was making this shrine, B-T, a Telange Khumbar 
who is the village potter,” was making special pots from which he constructed 
a magnificent Nagaraja’s Palace. This he considered a ritual duty, though it 
was commissioned on an on-going annual basis by five high-caste families 
including three Jadhav and one Yedke (these are all Marathas). He received 
annual gifts of grain. Another contributor was D-K, of the Koli caste,” 
who made a clay Naga and placed it on one of the Goswami samadhis. 
Maratha women, followed by women of other castes, began lining up to 
make offerings. L-J, a Holar, who like V-W does various jobs for high- 
caste families including scavenging, came to beat the drum (halki).” This is 


7 As far as I know there are three Khumbar sub-castes locally: Wani Khumbar, Bhondi 
Khumbar and Telange Khumbar The first two are vegetarian and superior. B-T is non- 
vegetanan, but is nevertheless considered ‘clean’. 

* Koli who live by the sea, in Konkan for example, are fishermen traditionally. Parbhani 
district is nowhere near the sea, and D-K engages in gardening. 

* A halkı is a one-sided drum played exclusively by Holars. Most of the ceremonial music 
in the village is played by the Mangs, who play various different kinds of drums including 
tashya, dhol, and sambal They also play trumpets and a pipe called pipani 
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one of his duties throughout the year, announcing the important occasions, 
and for this he is given grain on an annual basis. 

In the afternoon women of mixed castes, though organised and dominated 
by Maratha women, formed circles in front of three high-caste houses and 
slowly circumambulated in an anti-clockwise rotation, singing songs in 
praise of various sanskritic deities. One of the songs was in praise of each 
other as neighbours, clearly a female celebration and assertion of village 
solidarity and co-operation. It does seem significant that, though scheduled 
caste women were clearly present and had presumably been invited there 
by the Maratha women, the Buddhist women had separated themselves off 
in a visible and symbolic way by forming their own circle in Buddhawada. 
Instead of singing the praises of the sanskritic deities, they were recounting 
the life and exploits of Dr. Ambedkar. It is possible that there were 
Buddhist women amongst the other groups in the Marathwada, though I 
don’t believe there were and they were certainly not conspicuous. The 
formation of an independent Buddhist circle by women of all ages seems 
far more significant. This refusal of the Buddhist women to participate in 

- what was clearly a ritual of inter-caste village solidarity is consistent with 
the constant complaints we heard from men of other castes in this and the 
neighbouring villages that Buddhists refuse to co-operate in village events. 

Finally, I will make a brief mention of rites of passage, such as birth, 
naming ceremonies, marriages and funerals. The Brahmin priests in Kergaon 
and a neighbouring village both claimed that they do perform rites for 
Mangs and that they would perform rites for the Buddhists if the Buddhists 
asked them to. But they insisted that Buddhists never asked, and had their 
own ceremonies performed by their own specialist. Some Maratha inform- 
ants said that the Brahmin priest would not perform ceremonies for the 
Buddhists even if they were requested to do so; and that the Buddhists did 
not request this service. The Buddhists say they never call the Brahmin 
priest because they have their own ceremonies, as instructed by Dr. 
Ambedkar, and performed by a schoolteacher from the local town. A 
Mang informant confirmed that, recently, the Brahmin priest had begun to 
perform some ceremonies, such as marriages, for the Mangs. The Mangs 
also continue their traditional wedding right of gathering in front of the 
Maruti mandir on the wedding day. In the past, Mangs and Buddhists had 
their own priests perform Hindu-style weddings, presumably weddings 
modelled on Sanskritic rites that involved the worship of the Hindu gods. 
Perhaps the significant point concerning the Buddhists is that they do 
perform their own rites and that these are explicitly Buddhist and involve a 
renunciation of Hinduism.” 


* Tam grateful to Dr. Saleem Shah for his discovery that there was an endogamous Mahar 
priestly sub-caste called Bhaat who used to perform all Mahar rituals and who were treated as 
auspicious by other Mahars. In recent years, however, they have virtually disappeared. There 
may have been regional variations, because another informant has told me that there was a 
traditional priest called Mhetre who performed these services; or, in some areas, that the 
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VII 
Conclusion 


In this paper I have tried to show that, in the two of the areas of village life 
most expressive of the underlying unity of Hindu ideology, in one of the 
most backward and conservative rural areas of Maharashtra, there are 
significant indications that Buddhists are breaking with the traditional 
system. In this they are at odds not only with the high castes but also with 
other scheduled castes, such as the Mangs, who are far more integrated 
into the caste system. Recently the Mangs have begun to celebrate the life 
and death of a famous Mang writer, Annabhau Sathe, in a way which 
suggests the growth of a Mang political consciousness and caste-based self- 
assertiveness.” However, Sathe himself has had no political and ideological 
impact to compare with Ambedkar; and though there are Mang activists in 
the Dalit movement, generally speaking the Mangs are both politically and- 
educationally backward compared to the Buddhists. 

I have concentrated here on the ethnology of one village, Kergaon, and 
its immediate neighbours, in which there is no Buddha Vihar and where 
the only kind of regular Buddhist celebrations are Buddha J ayanti, Purnima 
and Ambedkar Jayanti. In contrast, in the neighbouring taluka (Kalamnuri), 
I did research in two villages where the situation is dramatically different. 
Here a local Buddhist activist who has acquired training in social work and 
in the performance of simple Buddhist rituals, has organised the building 
of a large vihara which accommodates regular puja, political meetings, 
women’s groups, a balwadi (kindergarten) and so on. He has also set up 
and runs a training centre for battered women of all castes who have been 
made homeless, due usually to dowry problems or to their inability to 
produce male offspring. True, Buddhist women may be as likely in principle 
as women of other castes to run into such endemic problems, though 
demanding dowry is, of course, completely contrary to the principles of 
Ambedkar Buddhism. Whether or not there is a significant difference 
between the position of Buddhist women and those of other scheduled 
castes in these regards could have some relevance for my argument, and 
might be a useful line of inquiry to pursue. 

In any event, it is a Buddhist who has created the organisation concerned, 
and a Buddhist community who have built their own quite impressive 
vihara to act as an active rallying point for Buddhists from neighbouring 
villages to discuss issues such as women’s Tights, indebtedness, dowry and 


vegetarian priestly caste Gorav, who still today perform nites in important Sanskritic temples, 

would perform rites for the untouchables. Obviously more research ıs needed in this area 
%7 Annabhau Sathe lived from 1920 to 1964 and has become a folk hero for the Mangs. I 

witnessed some of the Kergaon celebrations leading up to his anniversary day, 18 August. 
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bonded labour, and to formulate a political strategy. And this is not 
unusual. All over Maharashtra, particularly in the urban centres but also 
sometimes in small remote villages such as this one, there are local, 
articulate Buddhist spokesmen and organisations disseminating the mean- 
ing of Ambedkar Buddhism and applying it in concrete situations. In local 
situations this tends to be a matter of Buddhist power and its visible 
growth; but even when Buddhists themselves practise inequality, endogamy ` 
and even untouchability, the idiom of their power is egalitarian. As I hope ` 
to have shown by placing these issues in a wider theoretical and ethnographic 
context, this makes a difference. 
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IlIness, inauspiciousness and modes of 
healing in Rajasthan 


Helen Lambert 





Ethnographic material on local conceptions and treatment of certain kinds of illness in rural 
Rajasthan provides insights into the nature and pragmatic meaning of concepts of auspicious- 
ness and inauspiciousness in everyday contexts. By analysing the internal logic of rituals 
directed at treating the stck, I elucidate the dual meaning of auspiciousness and imauspictousness 
as conditions with predictive value that refer both to potentiality and to outcome. States of purity 
can, in turn, influence the resolution of potentialities in a positive (auspicious) or negative 
(inauspicious) direction. Analysis of folk healing rituals and of the relations between patients 
and healers further demonstrates an analogy with the priest-patron relationship and religious 
gifting, revealing a continuity in underlying cultural assumptions from orthodox religious ritual 
through folk healing practices to everyday social actions The paper thereby contributes to the 
continuing discussion about the relations between different ‘levels’ or ‘traditions’ in Hindu 
society and culture and serves to demonstrate that medical anthropology can contribute to 
broader tssues of anthropological interest beyond the domains of health and illness. 





I 
Introduction 


This paper contributes to a debate among scholars in the anthropology and 
sociology of India that has entered the pages of this journal (Parry 1991; 
Madan 1991), concerning the character and indigenous importance of 
auspiciousness in relation to purity and impurity. My examination of 
Rajasthani representations of sickness helps to elucidate the nature and 
pragmatic relevance of these constructs in everyday contexts. More broadly, 
it contributes to the continuing discussion about the relations between 
different ‘levels’ or ‘traditions’ in Hindu society and culture. ' 
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The paper describes how certain kinds of illness are locally conceived of 
and treated in a part of rural Rajasthan. This ethnographic material provides 
the basis for a discussion concerning the degree to which illness may be 
viewed as a form of inauspiciousness and the insights that can be gained 
into the character of (in)auspiciousness by examining the meaning of these 
concepts in use. Analysis of folk rituals that are directed at treating the sick 
and of the relations between patients and healers demonstrates a continuity in 
underlying cultural assumptions, from orthodox religious ritual through 
folk healing practices to everyday social actions.. My discussion does not 
address the formal or textually based Indian medical traditions to any 

‘extent, but is concerned with popular conceptions of sickness and therapy 
among lay people. Nor does it attempt to corsider the full range of 
conceptions about illness or therapeutic procedures, from herbal medicines 
and injections to pilgrimages and vows at temples and shrines, that are 
employed to deal with health problems within this highly pluralistic context, 
even though the treatment of a variety of forms of misfortune and affliction 
(‘dukh-dard’, literally ‘sorrow-and-pain’ or ‘suffering-and-pain’) is the 
express concern of local Rajasthani shrines. Rather, I focus on a particular 
set of folkloric ideas and healing rituals, the analysis of which brings to the 
fore a different view of illness from the usual characterisation of Indian 
medicine. 

This view of illness relates partly to pervasive cultural themes in Hindu 
life to which increasing attention has been paid in Indian studies in recent 
years. Scholarly work concerning dan—the gift—has demonstrated that 
the gift incorporates, and thus transmits, the moral inadequacies of the 
donor (Parry 1980, 1994; Raheja 1988). The form of Rajasthani popular 
therapeutic rituals and the relations obtaining between patient and healer 
demonstrate similar characteristics, and I suggest that the feature identi- 
fied in relation to religious gifting and certain types of prestation has 
resonances in other domains of social life as well. By analysing the internal 
logic of rituals directed at treating the sick, I further elucidate the dual 
meaning of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness as conditions with predic- 
tive value that refer both to potentiality and to outcome. States of purity 
can, in turn, influence the resolution of potentialities in a positive (auspicious) 
or negative (inauspicious) direction. These findings are of special interest 
insofar as some uncertainty has been expressed as to the prominence of the 
notion of auspiciousness and its relation to purity as a value in different 
sectors of Indian society as a whole, in rural areas, and particularly among 
non-Brahmins (Madan 1985: 25). They also serve to demonstrate that 
medical anthropology can contribute to broader issues of anthropological 
interest beyond the domains of health and illness which constitute the 
ostensible focus of this subdisciplinary field. 
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i 
Therapeutic orientations 


Indigenous medical traditions have been generally recognised, doubtless in 
part due to Zimmerman’s (1978, 1980, 1987, 1992) and Leslie’s (1976, 
1992) contributions to the study of Ayurveda, as culturally situated 
phenomena that theoretically are amenable to anthropological as well as 
Indological analysis. Generally, however, contemporary Indian ideas and 
institutions of healing and health have been dealt with either in piecemeal 
fashion within ethnographic studies of popular religion, or have remained 
within the realm of applied anthropology. While such studies of ethno- 
medicine may have great practical value, indigenous concepts of sickness 
and forms of treatment may also be analysed as cultural representations 
structured in terms of contextually important social values and ideals. In 
the Indian case they illustrate, among other things, particular (local) ways 
of conceptualising and dealing with manifestations of suffering and misfor- 
tune in everyday life. The concept of suffering (dukh), of which sickness is 
a major component for ordinary people, comprises an important focus in 
Hindu philosophy and religion (cf. Madan 1987: 14, 101ff.). In this light 
the dearth of ethnographic data on this domain and the absence of analytic 
consideration of whatever data do exist seem to be surprising omissions. 

These omissions are particularly marked with respect to the popular or 
folkloric ideas and practices which are the focus of the present paper. 
Much existing descriptive material relating to these ways of healing consists 
in the familiar stuff of fragments scattered throughout older ethnographic 
accounts of rural India, often characterised as ‘folklore’ and a particular 
favourite around the turn of the century of British observers such as 
William Crooke (1896). A list of ritual remedies could include, to offer just 
a few examples: A little bundle of red cloth containing one-and-a-quarter 
rupees and a few grains of wheat, tied onto a woman’s left upper arm to 
take away her fever; a sickle dipped into a plate of oil and water and passed 
across a sick baby’s stomach; a pipal leaf, inscribed with the alphabet 
written backwards, hanging over the doorway of a house; a handful of 
chillis, circled over the head of a child and thrown under its mother’s leg 
into the hearth; a cow dung cake embellished with thorns, twine, chillis and 
ash that is left at a crossroads. These examples are taken from my own 
fieldwork notes; yet all of them and an endless profusion of others, unique 
and yet similar, comprise forms of therapy that will be familiar in some 
degree to anyone who has spent much time in India. Nevertheless they 
remain uneasily on the periphery of discussions of ritual, medicine and 
other aspects of social practice. 

Indian therapeutics are usually described in terms of ‘humoral’ ideas, by 
which is meant the tridosa theory in formal Ayurveda, or what some 
consider to be its popular counterpart in the form of ideas about ‘hot’ and 
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‘cold’ illnesses and substances (Beck 1969; Lambert 1989; Pool 1987). 
Certainly this etiological view, characterised by Zimmerman (1987) as an 
‘ecological’ theme that links indigenous classifications of foodstuffs and 
illnesses to domestic remedies and related folk conceptions of seasonality 
and environment in terms of their effects on health, is fundamental to both 
formal Ayurveda and many folk practices throughout India. Yet the 
kinds of ritual therapies mentioned earlier cannot be accounted for 
solely by reference to ‘humoral’ or ‘ecological’ ideas. Elsewhere I have 
argued that a rather different dimension also exists in popular and learned 
discourses about illness, which focusses less on the etiology of illness than 
on its prognosis, or outcome (Lambert 1992). This ‘prognostic’ formulation 
refers to broader cultural themes such as auspiciousness and can help to 
elucidate our understanding of them. 

In rural Rajasthan some forms of sickness are regarded as having an 
inevitable, natural course of limited duration, and healing practices focus 
not on cure but rather on what could be referred to as damage limitation— 
that is, on containing and encouraging the sickness so as to ensure its 
uncomplicated and ultimately harmless passage through the body of the 
patient. Choff matd, (‘little mother’) and the other ‘pox’ diseases (bari 
mătā, ‘great mother’, phalak mata, ‘blister mother’)}—chickenpox, smallpox 
and measles—comprise a familiar example. In Rajasthan these diseases are 
held to be manifestations of the goddess Sil Mātā (Hi. Sitala Mata), ‘Cool 
Mother’, caused by the heat of her presence within the human body. 

The ‘smallpox goddess’ and other forms of the disease-bringing goddess 
have been much discussed in the ethnographic and Indological literature 
on Hinduism and in some specific studies of their local manifestations 
(e.g., Trawick Egor 1984; Wadley 1980), but their characteristics have 
rarely been interpreted in the context of indigenous conceptions about 
sickness in general. Several anthropologists have noted that forms of the 
disease goddess appear to be regarded both as bringer and destroyer of the 
disease, and most have assumed that their worship is straightforwardly 
prophylactic, performed in the hope of avoiding disease entirely (for 
example Marglin 1985a: 268). In consequence, the treatment of the small- 
pox patient has sometimes seemed paradoxical in that smallpox appeared 
to be construed both as an auspicious bodily visitation of the goddess to 
those favoured by her, and as evidence of her wrath (cf. Trawick Egnor 
1984: 25, 31). 

Ail mothers of the Rajasthani village in which I lived worship the 
“goddess Sil Mata annually at her village shrine on the communal festival of 
‘Sil Mata’ (Hi. Sitlasthami) to ‘cool’ and thereby please her so that, they 
say, she will protect (‘nikd rakhbd’, ‘keep well’) their children. They do 
not, however, necessarily expect that their worship will prevent their 
children from getting chickenpox. When asked, women say that their 
children may nevertheless get mata (though not bari mata, smallpox, which 
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is recognised not to occur these days), but that it will leave the body easily 
in a specific number of days and cause no permanent harm. They say that 
failure to worship Sil Mātā, on the other hand, would result in her becoming 
angry and causing the children to become very ill, go blind, or be disfigured 
permanently by the rash. In its predictable, ultimately harmless form the 
sickness mdta is indeed regarded as a benign manifestation of the goddess, 
but the patient must be protected against the dangerous consequences of 
its (her) potential virulence. This is ensured not only through worship of 
the goddess but through forms of ritual protection, described later, that are 
instituted in cases of these and certain other types of sickness. The potential 
of this kind of illness to take either a favourable or an unfavourable turn is 
another aspect of significance to the present discussion to which I now 
return. 


m 
Sickness of the body and the bodies of sickness 


Local characterisations of certain types of sickness, including maid, 
emphasise both the temporal course or duration of sickness and its spatial 
or physical passage through the body. These types of sickness are referred 
to generically as forms of myddi bimari, ‘time-bound illness’ or ‘time- 
limited illness’, illness which has a specific duration and follows a natural 
progression of pathological stages. Mata (pox disease), for example, is said 
to follow a temporally and phenomenologically specific sequence of three 
three-day stages. These stages are described in summary form—by older 
women who know such things—as dn carhai chai, barsai chai, dal javai 

` chai, that is, fever rises (ån carhai chai); a rash develops (barsai chat) 
initially on the face and the pustules become pus-filled (bharāv hovai); and 
the pustules of the rash break as the illness moves down the body and out 
via the feet (dal javai chai). 

As indicated in this description, in terms of the spatial dimension, time- 
bound or durational types of sickness (myddi bimdri) are said to move not 
only into or out of the body on an internal/external axis as do those of heat 
and of cold, but also down or up it. The latter conception of the course of 
sickness is naturally in keeping with general conceptions of bodily vertical 
asymmetry. Among Hindus the superior valuation of the head and upper 
body over the feet and lower body is well-known and documented. Rajas- 
thani villagers regard the head (matho) as the most vulnerable part of the 
body as well as the most superior, and it is kept covered by most individuals, 
especially during the cold nights of winter. Certain illnesses that originate 
from cold (sardi ki bimdri) are described as being ‘formed [made] in the 
head’ (‘matho ke maine ban javai chai’). They are then expected to move 
vertically downwards, and out of the body through the feet. This is assumed 
to be the natural course for such diseases to take, and it is considered to be 
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particularly dangerous for the patient when a disease follows the opposite 
course and moves, instead, from the feet towards the head. This occurrence is 
referred to as the disease moving ‘upside down’ (ulto) and in such cases the 
general prognosis for the patient is considered to be poor. It is held to be 
an adverse reaction that occurs as a result of contravening prescribed 
behaviour or of contact with proscribed items, and is guarded against by 
specific protective rules which are instituted for patients suffering from 
these syndromes. 

The category of prolonged fevers that includes typhoid and is generically 
referred to as ‘nikald’ (literally ‘emerged, came out’) is conceptualised in 
this way; indeed the representation of these prolonged fevers effectively 
constitutes an indigenous model for all serious sickness that is characterised 
by fever in rural Rajasthan. This category is said to include a variable sub- 
set of types (usually four, five or seven), which are given different names 
(though only two, pānījharā and motijhard, are commonly used). Healers 
say the various forms of nikald may last for seven, nine, twenty-one or 
twenty-seven days, the duration varying according to the severity and 
degree of development of the sickness. The forms are conceived of as 
discrete, speciated entities (jdt?) analogous to castes, some being described 
as ‘Brahman’ or ‘Rajput’. These varieties of fever are said to start in the 
head, move onto the chest where they emerge with full force, and then in 
the normal course of events move slowly down the body over a number of 
days and exit from the feet. Characteristic symptoms of nikald are a bad 
smell, for which healers often smell the patient’s palm and, paradigmatically, 
shiny spots known as ‘pearls’ (moti, dänā) which are expected to appear 
once the illness has emerged on the chest.” Healers ascertain the stage in its 
progress that the sickness has reached by looking at the position of the rash 
on the body. The ‘pearls’ of the rash are regarded as evidence that the 
sickness is ‘coming out’; this is not only an expected part of its natural 
progression but a necessary one, failure of the spots to emerge being 
considered a serious development from which other dangerous conditions 
can arise. 


IV 
Therapeutic rituals and the transference of inauspiciousness 


How does this summary description of local conceptions of certain illness 
categories relate to the notion of inauspiciousness? First it should be noted 
that the word ‘auspicious’ is a translation of not one but several different 
terms in Hindi (Subh, mangal, kalyan) with closely related meanings, for 
which colloquial equivalents in local vocabularies are also used (such as, in 
Rajasthan, ‘choki’—‘good’—or ‘bard’—‘great’—to refer to an auspicious 


* ‘Rose spots’ on the chest are described as diagnostic of typhoid in biomedical texts. 
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day or time). Thus the ‘auspiciousness’ to which I refer is, like the notion of 
‘purity’, a conceptual field that may be accessed through action and prac- 
tice as well as discourses, rather than being perfectly congruent with a 
single lexical item (cf. Parry 1991). The Rajasthani conceptuahsation of 
these sicknesses in specific temporal and spatial terms conforms closely to 
Madan’s (1985) characterisation of auspiciousness (and presumably its 
inverse) as referring to events in human lives involving the dimensions of 
time and space. His definition is explicitly relational in nature, in contrast 
with purity (and impurity) which, in his view, are inherent attributes of 
persons and things. Other anthropologists (Das 1982; Marglin 1985a; Raheja 
1988) have also grouped disease (rog) with other forms of inauspiciousness. 
There are only a few ethnographic sources to substantiate this categorisation 
directly, but certainly if auspiciousness has the sense of ‘benediction and 
well-being’ (Madan 1985: 11) or ‘worldly well-being’ (Carman 1985: 115), 
then sickness should connote its opposite. Veena Das has suggested that 
‘the categories of auspicious and inauspicious ... seem to me to refer 
respectively to events involving life and future, and events involving death 
and the termination of a future . . .” (1982: 144), while Marglin, referring 
to the period of ‘illness’ of the deity Lord Jagannath in Puri, declares 
unequivocally that: ‘Illness is inauspicious, it indicates decay and the 
possibility of death’ (1985a: 272). Although none of my informants referred 
to sickness so explicitly in this manner, a look at the forms of ritual therapy 
that are employed by healers and mothers to treat sickness is revealing. 

Jhadra, literally ‘sweeping’, is a form of therapeutic procedure that has 
been widely documented elsewhere in northern India and parts of Nepal, 
more often in a related form as jharphuk, ‘whiffing/sweeping and blowing’ 
(Allen 1976; Jaggi 1973; Hitchcock and Jones 1976). In my fieldwork 
region, Jhdrd is commonly sought for a wide range of ailments including 
migraine, toothache, boils of the ear and nose, scorpion sting, snakebite, 
typhoid-type fevers, acute respiratory infections in infants, the effects of 
the ‘evil eye’ (nazar) in children and spirit possession. Local healers—men 
of a range of castes—give jhārā for the specific ailments for which they 
posses an empowered mantra, which is recited inaudibly while downwards- 
sweeping movements (generally using a branch of margosa leaves or a 
bundle of peacock feathers) are made in the direction of the patient or the 
affected body part. Jhdrd is also used by most ‘shrine priests’ (ghodld, a 
medium who acts as the vehicle of a deity through possession or bhopd, a 
shrine officiant) in the healing of pilgrims at the shrines of local or regional 
deities. The notion of sickness moving downwards through the body is 
entailed in the very action of jhdrd. 

A particular feature of the practice of jhdrd by folk healers in this region 
is that the jhdrdévala is constrained never to accept anything in return from 
the patient; even water from the patient’s household would be refused. 
Instead customary recompense takes the form of an item such as a coconut 
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or a handful of grain (mari) to be used as a religious offering to the 
tutelary deity of the healer or (on the instruction of the healer) a dispersal 
of grain to the birds. The most immediate explanation for this refusal is the 
explicit representation of such healing as divine work; healers always 
disclaim any personal skills and cite the power of their personal deity, 
invoked through mantra, as the source of their healing ability. But a review 
of other ritual procedures (in all of which the same kind of relationship 
between healer and patient obtains) suggests that the action of jhard itself 
constitutes an attempt to symbolically sweep away the contamination of a 
serious ailment, and that the healer’s refusal to accept anything from the 
patient is a means of avoiding this inauspicious condition from being 
transferred to him, thereby protecting himself (all the jhdrevale í encountered 
were male) and the power of his mantra. Religious offerings or grain 
dispersal by the patient according to the healer’s instructions may be 
regarded as actions that engender merit (punyd) and disperse the negative 
karma of the patient which could harm the healer (cf. Nichter’s discussion 
(1989: 216-18] of vaidyas’ views on susceptibility to patients’ illnesses in 
Karnataka). In practice, some healers find means by which to benefit 
economically from their activities, just as do Brahman priests from their 
clients; but ideologically, the analogy between the healer and the Brahman 
in their refusal in principle to accept contaminating gifts, is striking. 

In the case of prolonged fevers (nikald, panijhard, etc.), transference of 
the sickness from the patient as well as the encouragement of its natural 
movement downwards through the body may be entailed in treatment with 
jhärā. Jhdrd—which should be administered three times a day, at the 
transitional times of dawn, midday and dusk—can be given at a distance 
from the healer by means of a mantra-empowered margosa (nim) branch 
which is given to the patient’s representative. The mantra has a limited 
period of effectiveness, usually three days, after which a newly-empowered 
branch must be fetched from the healer. The old branch may be returned 
at this time, as some practitiouers who offer this type of treatment claim to 
be able to judge the stage that the disease has reached in a patient by 
inspecting the margosa leaves with which jhérd has been administered. A 
ieaf that has been used to give Jhard is said to show the pearly spots that are 
symptomatic of pdnijhara, the base of the leaf representing the head of the 
patient and the tip, the feet. A practitioner can thereby ascertain how far 
the disease has progressed and for how much longer the patient will need 
treatment. Here, then, physical characteristics of the condition being treated 
are held to be transferred to the item employed in treatment. 

Most other healing rituals similarly employ some vehicle of transference 
through which the ailment is removed from the sick person. For example, a 
form of rotkyd, ‘charm’, known as utdro (from utdmo, ‘to cause to descend/ 
dismount’) is used by healers for treating menstrual disorders, particularly 
prolonged bleeding (per, khot lagno, sarir dhiipno, Hi. parda ki bimdrt). A 
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cow-dung cake embellished with particular items is circled over the patient 
and then placed at a crossroads at midday, dusk or (most often) midnight, 
and the sickness is supposedly removed by being transferred to the first 
person who accidentally touches the object. Other therapeutic rituals 
including those for treating such mundane complaints as boils, infected or 
swollen fingers, cricks in the neck or back and migraine entail procedures 
that ‘pass away’ the condition through transference via a physical medium 
(such as pieces of broken clay pot in the case of cricks, or materia medica 
such as plant stalks dipped in a medicinal sap in the case of infected fingers) 
and/or by physical actions (circling, downwards-sweeping). 

Procedures for treating ‘evil eye’ (nazar) similarly employ a vehicle of 
transference for removing the malign gaze that is often invoked to explain 
sickness in children. In a common domestic remedy used in Rajasthan and 
all over north India, seven red chillis and some salt are circled over the 
head of the sick child before being thrown into the hearth, while Rajasthani 
healers dip a sickle repeatedly into a plate of oil and water and draw it 
across the affected child’s abdomen. In both of these procedures a divinatory 
aspect is evident. In the oil-and-water therapy (tel-pani sł nazar utarno/ 
hatdno) the oil and water is said to become cloudy and mix if the child is 
suffering from the malign gaze; in the chilli procedure, the burning chillis 
emit no acrid smell if nazar is present. However, I have never encountered 
a case treated by these forms of therapy in which the procedure is discon- 
tinued because of a negative result; the divinatory aspect appears to have 
been subsumed by its curative dimension for, in both cases, the practice is 
itself considered to be a way of removing (utarno, hafaéno) the problem, by 
transferring it to or associating it with substances which are then disposed 
of. 

As procedures for ‘passing away’ a form of inauspiciousness, these 
healing rituals and the relationship obtaining between practitioner and 
patient are strictly analogous with many other forms of transference in 
Hindu culture. These include features of religious practices such as that 
occurring between funeral priests and relatives of the deceased (Parry 
1980); between Kashmiri Brahman householder and priest in ‘corrective’ 
rituals such as tulabhdr, in which an astrologically predicted death is 
averted through transference of the threat to the family priest via an 
amount of grain that is equivalent to the endangered person’s body weight 
(Madan 1987: 55-56, 133); between castes and between kinsfolk in the 
form of prestations (Raheja 1988); and between devotees and deities 
within temples (rtf, with its circling action, being an indispensible element 
of worship). Kersenboom (1991: 135) describes the waving of a pot in front 
of the deity’s image (‘. . . a triple clock-wise rotation, concluded by a 
sweeping gesture from the head of the image to its foot’) by devadasis in a 
south Indian temple as a means of removing the evil eye, and innumerable 
similar actions (for example, on welcoming honoured guests) are a feature 
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of ordinary life throughout India. The action utarnd is evidently a means of 
conferring and transferring both blessings and afflictions. Although mantra 
may be a prominent feature of most healing rituals, the performative act of 
transference itself and the underlying idea that sickness is a form of 
inauspiciousness that cannot be destroyed but can only be removed, seem 
to be essential dimensions. The strict analogy between therapeutic rituals 
and other forms of transference suggests a continuity between orthodox 
aspects of religious practice, semi-esoteric therapeutic rituals undertaken 
by folk practitioners and the utterly commonplace exoteric phenomena of 
everyday actions. 


l v 
Interpretations of auspiciousness: Prediction, potentiality 
and outcome 


Various scholars have approached the topic of auspiciousness from rather 
different viewpoints. An enduring preoccupation overall has been with the 
relationship of in/auspiciousness to the purity-impurity dimension of Indian 
society. Using her data on the devadasis of Puri, Marglin (1985b) contests 
Madan’s (1985) and Das’s (1982) definitions. She argues, as does Parry 
(1991), that auspiciousness, although temporal, can inhere in people and 
things and not only in conjunctions of persons and events. However, like 
Madan and others and in contrast to Parry, she insists (1985a; 1985c: 4, 8) 
that auspiciousness as a value is entirely separable from purity. Raheja’s 
(1988) work on prestations in turn proposes that inauspiciousness (trans- 
actionally conceived of here as a substance) and the need to transfer it or 
pass it on are central principles underlying gift-giving in Hindu culture. 
Commenting on a diagram depicting two cross-cutting axes of purity- 
impurity and auspiciousness-inauspiciousness, Veena Das makes the sug- 
gestive claim that ritual essentially involves a movement from one category 
to another (1982: 143ff.). However, the model of auspiciousness and purity 
she proposes takes auspiciousness and inauspiciousness to be immutable 
values attached to events, such that the movement envisaged consists in a 
shift from impure states—that is, in her terms, liminal or disarticulated 
states—to pure and articulated ones. My material on therapeutic rituals 
also suggests an idea of movement, but here the intended effect is to move 
the event (illness) over time from the inauspicious to the auspicious segment. 
I neither intend nor hope to derive a definitive characterisation of these 
notions from pushing my data to the limits of their logical possibilities. 
Exploring these characterisations can be illuminating, but it may come to 
obscure their situational meanings in everyday use. What often seems to 
have been lost in the course of these scholarly discussions is the superficially 
obvious fact that auspiciousness and inauspiciousness are not ‘things-in- 
themselves’ but rather are conditions or configurations that have predictive 
value. To take one oft-cited example; meeting a Brahman first thing in the 
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morning is said to be inauspicious to Hindus. Another rendering of this 
idea would be to say that seeing a Brahman first thing is ominous, a 
negative portent. Its significance for the actors however lies not so much in 
what it might indicate about Brahmans but in the fact that the occurrence 
has predictive value, indicating for the person concerned that subsequent 
actions may be unsuccessful or problematic. 

Certainly some scholars have recognised this sense of the concept. As 
Parry notes (1991: 272), auspiciousness has the sense of predicting good; it 
is an omen of a propitious future outcome. Inauspiciousness, equally, 
portends a negative future outcome. Thus, auspicious and inauspicious 
events or persons are, just as the etymological origin of the terms implies, 
auguries—signs indicating positive or negative occurrences in the future. 
Accordingly, and most significantly for their contextual meaning, as poten- 
tialities, auspiciousness and inauspiciousness can be manipulated to influence 
actual outcomes. 

Confusion arises from the fact that ‘auspicious’ and ‘inauspicious’ can 
also refer to that outcome; ‘auspicious’ also means fortunate, the favourable 
outcome itself. Similarly, ‘inauspicious’ can refer to the outcome (such as, 
for example, the state of widowhood) as well as the prediction. Thus, a 
planetary conjunction or other incident may be inauspicious in the sense 
that it indicates a negative future event. Once forewarned, this negative 
event can be avoided or overcome by human action and hence the outcome 
is made auspicious instead. (Thus Madan [1987: 55] describes the category 
of rituals known as updya or ‘corrective’ actions that are performed in 
order to avert the potentially disastrous consequences of inauspicious 
events such as the birth of a Kashmiri Brahmin child on the mila naksatra. 
More commonly, a warning of potential problems denoted by an inauspicious 
portent or astrological configuration may prompt the postponement of a 
planned endeavour in order to avoid failure.) The term, then, is used to 
refer both to the potentiality and to the end result; it is in the nature of 
events that the former can sometimes be recognised only retrospectively, 
in outcome. That the various indigenous terms translated as ‘inauspicious’ 
might be used differentially to refer to the two senses of the concept— 
potentiality and outcome—is a tempting hypothesis. However, it is one 
that would require empirical validation and it is probably too neat a 
proposition to match reality. 

Most analyses seem to focus on one or other sense of the terms, with the 
result that different scholars sometimes seem to be debating at cross 
purposes. Furthermore, they explicitly or implicitly refer to both auspicious- 
ness/inauspiciousness and purity/impurity as value continua.? This equates 


> Marglin (1985b: 81-2) recognises the feature of potentiality and its resolution in relation 
to auspiciousness or inaugpiciousness, but does not distinguish these two senses. By consider- 
ing auspiciousness and inauspiciousness as inherent qualities rather than as conditions, she is 
led to argue confusingly that they are simultaneously an ‘opposition’, a ‘transformative 
principie’ and coexisting poles of a ‘dichotomy’ (ibid.) 
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the two dimensions, whereas they are not directly comparable in this 
respect. Auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, unlike purity or impurity 
which are relative in nature and can be differentiated by degree, are 
respectively positive and negative in prognostication or outcome. Heightened 
auspiciousness Or inauspiciousness may accrue to a single moment or event 
through a cumulative configuration of auspicious or inauspicious valu- 
ations, but this accrual ıs purely additive across single sets of either positive 
or negative valences.*‘ 

To explore one example, Valentine Daniel’s analysis of a Tamil divination 
ritual using red and white flowers considers the outcomes of picking at 
random flowers which are interpreted as ‘auspicious’ or ‘inauspicious’. 
Daniel argues (1983: 91) that the ritual may be employed to ascertain the 
outcome of ‘undesirable present conditions’, whether illness or an unmarried 
state. Moreover, his description shows that interpretation of the flower one 
picks is flexible, so that the priest-diviner is able to manipulate the outcome to 
some degree in a way appropriate to the enquirer’s situation and the 
priest’s knowledge of it. i 

Another relevant example is provided in Peter Claus’s (1986) description 
of a folk game in Tulu. He identifies a variety of contexts in which the 
game is played. In ritual traditions and oral narratives, disaster ensues 
when cenne-players compete. In ordinary life, customary restrictions on 
when and with whom the game can be played limit competitiveness and so 
ensure that proper social relations and established hierarchies are not 
threatened. Competition between individuals implies uncertainty of out- 
come, but this can be controlled in various ways. Thus sisters—on whose 
solidarity, in the matrilineal context of Tulunad, family continuity and 
property depend—are entirely prohibited from playing one another. When 
a man plays with the father of his daughter’s future husband, he plays to 
lose, otherwise, ‘the result augurs an inauspicious outcome’ (1986: 281). 
The potential bride-giver thereby ensures that the outcome is auspicious. 
This instance not only usefully exemplifies the dual sense of auspiciousness 
suggested here, but also explicitly raises the issue of contingency, in respect 
of which illness is a particularly illuminating case for considering inauspi- 
ciousness. Auspiciousness and its opposite obviously have to do with 
timing insofar as they concern the outcomes of events in terms of fortune 
(luck) or misfortune. As such they may be viewed more as conditions than 
as qualities or substances. 


* Thus a specific time period may be particularly auspicious because, for example, both the 
day of the week and also the date in the lunar month in which it falls are auspicious. I am 
grateful to Chnis Fuller for insightful comments on this matter, though the conclusions are my 
own 
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Vi 
Impurity, inauspiciousness and sickness 


I now return to a final piece of ethnographic data, the complex of rules 
referred to previously that relate to the condition of the patient who has a 
‘time-bound illness’. These miles are described by Rajasthani villagers as 
preventing the sickness from ‘spreading’ (phail. javai chai) or ‘spoiling’ 
(bigad javai chai), which is held to occur as a result of chot, a dangerous 
contamination. If chot ‘comes’ (ā javai chai) or ‘falls’ (par jdvai chai), the 
sickness is said to reverse and start moving from the feet backwards (ulfo) 
up through the body. In such cases it is regarded as failing to follow its 
normal, ultimately benign course of progress through the body in a limited 
period of time. Villagers say that it will, instead, follow an unpredictable 
course of uncertain duration in which the rash may appear all over the 
body at once and permanent scarring from the rash, paralysis of the legs, 
deafness, blindness or damage to eyesight, or periodic recurrence of the 
illness later in life may occur. 

Contamination is prevented by keeping the sick person in an enclosed 
room or space to avoid being exposed to wind. The patient may not bathe, 
shave or change clothes until the sickness has left the body, and—crucially— 
should not come into contact with a cat, a dog, a menstruating woman, the 
_ hem of a woman’s skirt, anyone who has just had a bath, or anyone 
wearing new clothes. (Additionally in the event of mata diseases, no-one in 
the house may have sexual intercourse.) No food may be fried in oil in the 
house or nearby for the duration of the sickness, because of the smell 
produced. 

The term ‘chor etymologically refers to the assumed cause of the physical 
reaction as well as its consequences, the reaction itself. Chot is related to 
Hindi chat (from china, to touch), usually translated as ‘impurity’ or 
‘pollution’ but more accurately glossed as: ‘contamination’ or ‘contagion’ 
since—as indicated by the proscriptions outlined earlier—it may occur due 
to contact with or proximity to extremes not only of impurity but also of 
purity. Some ethnographic material from elsewhere in northern India 
suggests the same feature. An illness of babies known as sukhandi rog 
(wasting, literally ‘drying disease’) is held to result from the mother coming 
into contact with her child just after having had a bath, and may be, 
prevented if the mother eats something first, thus becoming mildly impure 
(Kaushik 1976: 287). A children’s illness known as mudadosa and attributed 
to the touch of a menstruating woman (Abbott 1932: 28) again suggests a 
complex of ideas linking purity, contact and sickness. Parry lists other 
sources of evidence for similar associations between illness and purity 
(1991: 275), as well as pollution (ibid.: 271). 

In the Rajasthan region, additional protection may be afforded to the 
patient by the use of particular items. A peacock feather is often tied 
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around the ankle of a person with a ‘time-bound’ illness who is (therefore) 
vulnerable to chot, or a married woman’s gold neck amulet is given to such 
a patient to wear. These auspicious and pure items are said to help prevent 
the occurrence of contamination. Asked why people give jhard for typhoid- 
type fever, several people told me that the person thereby ‘becomes clean’ 
(saf ho javai chai). Moreover, after complete recovery from a serious 
. sickness such as a prolonged fever like typhoid, an auspicious time (bard 
bar) should be chosen for the patient to take a bath using margosa leaves, 
before resuming normal life. These proscriptions and protective measures 
thus clearly relate to general concerns with purity as well as auspiciousness. 

Dumont had asserted that temporary and permanent impurity are inter- 
dependent and identical in nature, and that the source of the notion of 
caste pollution is to be found ‘in the temporary impurity which the Hindu 
of good caste contracts in relation to organic life’ (1980: 47). Moreover, 
this form of contamination is said to be purely ritual in nature. As Dumont 
would have it: 


among the Hindus the notion of impurity is distinct, different from the 
notion of danger which corresponds elsewhere to the sacred in general 
and not only to the impure (1980: 48). 


and that: 


Elsewhere, the dangerous contact acts directly on the person involved, 
affecting his health for example, whereas with the Hindus it is a matter 
of impurity, that is, of fall in social status or risk of such a fall (1980: 49). 


Certainly, in terms of the social order of caste, contamination is religious in 
character and affects only the superior in terms of purity. In the realm of 
illness, however, one repeatedly encounters ideas and events in which 
impurity is envisaged as either directly dangerous, or as implicated in 
producing phenomena which are dangerous to the individual’s well-being. 
A conceptual association between impurity and sickness exists, too, in 
contexts other than those I have so far described. A condition of swelling in 
the armpit known as khäkoļäf was said by Rajasthani villagers to arise from 
walking under a loincloth (dhofi) that has been hung out to dry. This 
garment has associations with impurity due to its contact with the genital 
region. Appropriately used it is of course harmless, but where it is out of 
place—above the head, seen as the purest part of the body, rather than 
“below it—it may cause illness. Again, a sore throat may result from 
drinking water which has been defiled, such as water from a drinking pot 
that has been touched by someone’s foot. Here again physical illness 
results from contact with impurity. ; 
The notion that impurity is powerful and implies physical danger rather 
than purely religious contamination is also present in other collective 
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representations. Witches, for example, are said by upper-caste people to 
‘come out of the low castes’ and such castes are regarded as unclean or 
impure. Some informants maintain that witches are persons who as children 
ate excreta. Dangerous ghosts are said to be the undeparted spirits of those 
who died ‘in dirt’ (‘gandagi mé’)—that is, in a state of pollution, such as 
during childbirth. All such beings are clearly viewed as dangerous, power- 
ful, and threatening to human well-being. In the case of the proscriptions I 
have described, impurity in the form of dogs, cats, menstruating women 
and the polluted hems of women’s skirts may contaminate, as may persons 
in a state of extreme purity. Within this context these contacts are held to 
relate directly to a person’s health status; the postulated consequence of 
these regulations being breached (‘contamination’ of the patient) is not a 
fall in social status or ritual impurity, but physical danger. 

Das (1976) has argued, against Dumont, that in the Indian context 
impurity is not purely religious but is expressive of liminality. The isolation 
of the patient with pox or typhoid from contact with persons and animals in 
certain states of purity and impurity could be interpreted in this way. 
Similarly, the proscriptions on shaving, bathing and changing of clothes for 
Rajasthani patients exempt them from the rules regarding maintenance of 
the body which apply in everyday life. Like those undergoing other rites of 
transition, once the illness is over patients are brought back into normal 
life again by ritual washing. Yet in this case, the marginal status of the 
patient contains an essential ambiguity: the point of re-entry into the social 
world is uncertain. -The sick person may recover and return to the social 
hierarchy to re-occupy his former status. On the other hand, he may die, 
either becoming permanently liminal as a spirit (pret) or, through cremation 
and the performance of funeral rites, be assimilated into the category of 
ancestor. The possibility of death from acute illness is particularly prob- 
lematic in the Hindu context in that it constitutes a ‘bad’ and untimely 
death, a death for which the individual is not prepared. As such, it is 
threatening not only to the individual, but to the survivors. 

In a general sense, serious sickness is a supremely ambiguous event. It 
constitutes an aleatory, potentially life-threatening situation, the outcome 
of which is unpredictable. The period of sickness may have a favourable 
conclusion, signified by the act of bathing at an auspicious time and the 
resumption of normal life. The alternative possibility, the sickness out-of- 
control, emerges as a consequence of infringing the cultural prescriptions 
that are conceived of as capable of containing it. The frightening power of 
the sickness beyond social control is attested to in vivid imagery; the 
sickness of a contaminated person moves ‘backwards’ or ‘upside down’ 
(ulfo), breaks out all over the body in the form of the rash (or in the form 
of pus-filled blisters in the case of cobra bite), disfigures, maims or blinds. 
Moreover it is no longer time-limited; the outcome cannot be predicted but 
it is negative and inauspicious and death is clearly, though implicitly, a 
possible outcome. 
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If illness is viewed as a dangerous period of time, the ultimate outcome 
of which depends on the conjunction of certain events, these recommend- 
ations for treatment of the patient may be seen as specifying precisely those 
events or happenings (contact with extreme purity or impurity) that would 
result in an inauspicious outcome. The avoidance of any such occurrence 
will, on the other hand, allow the sickness to proceed in a timely, controlled 
and predictable way toward its ultimately benign and auspicious elimination 
and protect the patient’s relatives from the unfortunate effects of an 
untimely death.’ The form of the interaction between purity and auspicious- 
ness in this context, then, is that extremes on the purity-impurity dimension 
resolve a situation towards auspiciousness or inauspiciousness. While dis- 
puting Parry’s contention that purity can heighten inauspiciousness, Madan 
concedes (1991: 292) that a purificatory act at an inauspicious time is not 
only pointless but may be counter-productive (‘instead of bringing joy the 
act may bring grief’). Parry correctly argues that these dimensions are 
linked, but the interaction is not one of simple amplification. Potentiality 
and outcome in relation to auspiciousness and inauspiciousness must be 
distinguished. The outcome of an event is absolute; it can be either auspicious 
or inauspicious, and its ultimate resolution (from an initial condition of 
either auspiciousness or inauspiciousness) in either direction can be affected 
by states of (relative) purity and impurity. 


Vit 
Conclusion 


The representations of sickness and the ritual treatment of the sick described 
by Rajasthani villagers entail features that are best explained by reference 
to general Hindu ideas of both auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, and 
purity and impurity. However, the question of local specificity with respect 
to this kind of ethnographic material inevitably arises. While the specific 
details of these discourses and therapies may be particular to this region, 
the practices of, for example, jhārä, and procedures for the removal of the 
malign gaze that take a similar form, have been documented all over the 
subcontinent, suggesting that this analysis may have wider relevance. 


5 Despite my earlier acknowledgement that interpretation has its limits, it is tempting to 
analyse the aforementioned inauspiciousness of sighting a Brahman first thing in the morning 
in the light of these findings. Perhaps his inauspiciousness for the person who sees him derives 
from his potentially dangerous state of extreme purity relative to that of the non-Brahman 
viewer (who, presumably, has not risen to bathe at or before dawn, as traditional Brahmans 
do)? On the other hand, reflecting on contextual meaning tempts me to a reading of the tenet 
as a semi-ironic commentary whose proverbial pith derives from simple observation; in village 
India, one would have to be out and about early to avoid encounter with a Brahman first thing 
every morning, when he arrives on the doorstep to lay claim to his daily portion of grain 
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These kinds of therapeutic rituals and local discourses about sickness 
have often been regarded either implicitly or explicitly as aspects of ‘popu- 
lar Hinduism’, as ‘folklore’ or, more judgementally, as ‘superstitions’.‘ 
Uniformly attributed to the ‘popular’ (implicitly, non-Brahminic, not 
textually sanctioned) sphere, they have been assumed to bear no direct 
relation to orthodox concepts and practice and consequently have been 
generally neglected in recent studies of Hinduism and social structure. The 
material presented in this paper demonstrates both that consistent structural 
similarities may be found between different therapeutic rituals, and that 
they are homologous with a range of procedures—forms of exchange—which 
are fundamental to social and religious life. 

Auspiciousness and inauspiciousness entail ways of organising what is 
inherently disorderly; that is, life events through time. Illness, specifically, 
is unplanned and unpredictable. It implies the possibility of a negative 
outcome and as such it is inauspicious. But, constrained to behave in a 
controlled and timely fashion, its outcome need not be so. In the event of 
serious sickness, the return to a state of well-being—an auspicious out- 
come—is symbolically ensured through control over the sick person’s state 
of relative purity. Thus, paradoxically, while concepts of what is auspicious 
and inauspicious seem to categorise events in terms of fate or destiny, they 
may be instrumental at the level of action. My analysis of the protection of 
patients with ‘time-limited’ illness suggests that auspiciousness and inaus- 
piciousness are readings of the world which provide a way of interpreting 
and dealing with contingent, uncertain events and allow the possibility of 
purposeful human intervention to influence their outcome. 
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Gendered bodies: The case of the 
‘third gender’ in India 


Anuja Agrawal 


This essay is concerned with issues arising out of an intersection of several academic debates 
which have followed more or less independent trajectories in the past, but have now begun to be 
seen in relation with each other. I attempt a parallel examination of the debates around the 
sex—gender distinction, the anthropologists’ discovery of multiple gender systems, and the 
gendered dimensions of colonialism in the Indian context. One of the common grounds for 
these debates ıs the hijra community of India. I concentrate here on the colonial and anthro- 
pological accounts of this community ın order to arrive at a meaningful understanding of 
gender. 


I 
The sex-gender distinction and its critique 


The term ‘gender’ scarcely appears in the academic writings of the first half 
of this century. The notion seems to have gained wide currency only with 
the coming into being of the sex—gender distinction. By the seventies, this 
conceptual distinction had found general acceptance within the social 
sciences. Any attempt to comprehend the concept of gender thus has to 
begin by taking this distinction into account. 

The sex—gender distinction is modelled upon the more general distinction 
between nature and culture, or that between the biological and the social. 
‘Sex’ is what makes a human being a male or a female, and ‘gender’ is what 
constitutes an individual as masculine or feminine in a given society. 
Furthermore, sex accounts for those aspects of being a man or a woman 
which are universal, that is, which are found to be constant cross-culturally. 
Variations, on the other hand, are accounted for by gender. It is this 
difference that explains the possibility. of a male being feminine and a 
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female being masculine within a given social framework. Furthermore, 
that which is regarded as masculine in one society may be treated as 
feminine in another, and vice versa, since these are gendered categories 
which are socially constituted. As two domains of human existence, sex 
and gender are thus viewed as ontologically separate in this framework. 

This, however, does not imply that gender has no relation with sex. On 
the contrary, sex is seen as providing the raw material out of which gender 
is construed (see Mead 1963, 1968; Oakley 1972; Rubin 1975). Gender 
either exaggerates or blurs the lines of difference laid down by the sexual 
division. It thus seems to be a ‘superstructure’ built on the ‘infrastructure’ 
provided by sex. 

The sex-gender distinction has, however, also been seen as a conclusive 
reply to biological determinism in the understanding of sex differences. It 
is probably to this that it owes its popularity. It construes men and women 
as both biologically and socially constituted beings, while maintaining that 
the latter aspect is in no way determined by the former. That is, the 
infrastructure does not determine the superstructure. Human beings are 
thus biological beings without this fact accounting for many aspects of their 
existence, these being better explained as arising out of their varied social 
and cultural circumstances. 

Consequently, any trace of biologism in the understanding of gender is 
treated with suspicion. The sex—gender distinction has thus also come to be 
viewed as a repository of ‘politically correct’ theorisation. The more sensi- 
tive a person is to the feminist agenda, the more likely one is to posit and 
utilise such a distinction and, vice versa. Thus ‘the distinction is a crucial 
one, and one which is ignored by unreflective supporters of the status quo 
who assume that cultural norms of masculinity and femininity are “natural”, 
i.e., directly and preponderantly determined by biology’ (Warren 1980: 
181). The distinction also serves as a paradigm for bringing many different 
discourses on gender under a simple and single rubric in order to assess 
their commitment to the feminist cause. 

It is noteworthy, however, that since the early eighties the theoretical 
and even the political validity of the sex—gender distinction have been put 
to question from different angles (see Mitchell 1982; Yanagisako and 
Collier 1987; Brennan 1989; Gatens 1991). Of these, two foci are significant 
for the present discussion. First, the definition of sex as a universal ‘bio- 
logical fact’ has been increasingly problematised. Second, it has been 
argued that the distinction continues to resonate biological determinism, 
howsoever implicit this may be. In what follows, I will briefly examine 
these two objections which seem to have unsettled the hitherto unquestioned 
legitimacy of the sex—gender distinction. I suggest that these objections 
have implications for the understanding of gender, which assumes its 
meaningfulness only in the context of the said distinction. 
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The critique of the notion of ‘sex’ as a biological fact has primarily 
emerged from Foucault’s thinking on the subject. Foucault critically 
examined the view that ‘sex’ is ‘the anchorage point that supports the 
manifestations of sexuality’ (1989: 152). For him, sex cannot be assumed to 
have an existence prior to its conceptualisation in particular scientific and 
non-scientific discourses. He thus demonstrates ‘how this idea. . . took 
form in the different strategies of power . . . [by grouping] together, in an 
artificial unity, anatomical elements, biological functions, conducts, sensa- 
tions, and pleasures, and [how] it enabled one to make use of this fictitious 
unity as a causal principle, an omnipresent meaning, a secret to be dis- 
covered everywhere’ (ibid.: 152-54). The studies done by Laquer (1991) 
have also been influential in this regard. While assuming that some con- 
ceptions of sex have always existed, they have shown how the content of 
these concepts has been historically variable. These studies show that the 
modern western notion of sex is only one possible conceptualisation and 
should thus not be treated as pre-social and ahistorical in essence (Moore 
1993). 

Gender theorists echo these views in their critique of the idea of binary 
sex with fixed attributes, regarding it as a product of western discourses. 
Sex can thus not be viewed as a ‘natural invariant’ (Moore 1993: 197). This 
thinking resounds, for example, in Stolcke’s suggestion that ‘it makes no 
anthropological sense to suppose that a scientifically correct sex model 
exists nor to conceive of the modern western two sex model as the real 
foundation on which gender relationships are constructed’ (Stolcke 1993: 
29-30). 

If these criticisms of the notion of sex are tenable, then it is difficult to 
maintain the sex—gendcr distinction. This is the case because the distinction 
rests on an ostensible separation of the biological aspects from the social 
aspects of human existence. But this critique renders sex as a social 
construct, and by implication disturbs the very foundation on which the 
sex—gender distinction rests. Sex is considered to be as superstructural a 
phenomenon as gender was supposed to be. Therefore, if the distinction 
between sex and gender is meant to indicate a distinction between the 
biological and the social, then it is no longer tenable. Consequently, 
gender can no longer be understood as the ‘social construction of sex’, as 
even the latter now appears to be a social artifice. 

The second source of discomfort with the sex—-gender distinction is the 
view that, contrary to the claims made for it (see Oakley 1972; Warren 
1980: 181), the distinction embodies an implicit biological determinism. 
Yanagisako and Collier, for instance, argue that ‘the attempt to separate 
the study of gender categories from the biological facts to which they are 
seen to be universally connected . . . seems doomed to fail because it . . . 
starts from a definition of its subject matter that is rooted in those biological 
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facts.’ They add that ‘it is impossible . . . to know what gender . . . would 
mean if . . . [it is] entirely disconnected from sex and biological reproduc- 
tion’ (Yanagisako and Collier 1987: 34-35).' Judith Butler also argues that 
if the implications of the sex—gender distinction were to be carried to their 
logical extreme, it could be seen as positing a ‘radical discontinuity between 
sexed bodies and culturally constructed genders’ (Butler 1990: 6). If this is 
the case, then the notion of binary gender, which most adherents of 
sex—gender distinction do not question, will become problematic. This is so 
because such a notion is implicitly based on a mimetic relation of gender to 
a presumably binary sex. Butler thus seems to indicate that any conception 
of a binary gender system inadvertently rests on a presumed relation of sex 
and gender which can no longer be posited as radically discontinuous. Any 
hint of a relationship between sex and gender is accordingly interpreted as 
being only a subtly modified biological determinism. The legitimacy which 
the sex-gender distinction had received as an unambiguous critique of 
biological determinism has thus been challenged, since gender is seen as 
inadvertently basing itself on some characteristics of sex.? 

In the light of this, gender can no longer be viewed as something 
adorned by a biologically sexed body, nor is it necessarily binary. The 
question which thus arises, then, is: what is gender? That it is a social 
phenomenon may be, for the moment, assumed. But how do we recognise 
this social phenomenon? What are its distinguishing features? Is it, like 
language, economy, polity, ideology, etc., an invariant of human society? 
Or is it found only in some societies? Does it assume a similar form in every 
society in which it is found or does it assume different forms in different 
social contexts? 

Prior to the problematisation of the sex-gender distinction, gender 
designated ‘a set of categories’ which could be identified cross-culturally 
and cross-linguistically for they had ‘some connection to sex differences’ 
(Shapiro 1981, cited in Yanagisako and Collier 1987: 33). Having both 
severed this ‘connection’, as well as deconstructed the category of sex 
itself, we are no longer left with a sure basis for our understanding of 
gender. As has been already noted, Yanagisako and Collier have also 
expressed doubts about the meaningfulness of the notion of gender if it is 
not seen in relation with sex. Henrietta L. Moore, while commending the 
attempts to question the relation between sex and gender, also expresses 


! It may be noted here that this critique of the sex—gender distinction does not incorporate 
the critique of the notion of sex discussed earlier. In this sense the various critiques are not in 
dialogue with each other and seem to have only indirectly influenced each other. 

? Other criticisms of the sex-gender distinction derive from a more general discomfort with 
the mind-body, or the nature—culture, distinctions. Gatens, for example, argues that the 
sex—gender distinction 1s couched in terms of the distinctions between body and mind, fact 
and value, or science and ideology. Sex concerns the body, facts and science (biology), 
whereas gender concerns the mind, value and ideology (Gatens 1991: 115, 1992: 127). 
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doubts about the tenability of this position and regards the project of 
delinking sex and gender as fraught with difficulties (Moore 1993: 196). It 
may thus be concluded that, while the critique of the sex-gender distinction 
enables a review of the assumptions underlying such a distinction, it also 
lays open the task of redefining gender if the latter is to be retained as a 
meaningful analytical tool. 

It is in this regard that the concept of ‘intelligible genders’ as put forward 
by Judith Butler is useful (Butler 1990: 17).? Butler posits the concept of 
intelligible genders, which is opposed to ‘incoherent’, ‘discontinuous’, or 
‘unintelligible’ genders, as designating the culturally instituted relations of 
coherence and continuity between sex, gender, desire and sexual practice. 
‘Genders’ which do not conform to such culturally instituted norms are 
incoherent and discontinuous. Furthermore what constitutes intelligible 
genders is not fixed or given but is socially variable. 

In my view, such a notion gives us a clue as to how we can tide over the 
difficulties presented by a concept of gender which, when severed from 
‘sex’, becomes lost in an array of social and cultural practices. The concept 
of intelligible genders clearly highlights the intimate relation between 
‘gender’ and ‘sex’. Thus the set of ideas and practices which are culturally 
(and not theoretically) associated with, and therefore seen as embedded in, 
‘sex’ may be regarded as gendered. Regarding the meaning of the term 
‘sex’, it may be suggested that, just as the notion of gender is used in a 
broad sense to designate a range of cultura] phenomena, the term sex can 
be retained as referring to that core of congealed and naturalised norms 
and practices which are the essential markers of a culturally intelligible 
gender.‘ 

This is also not incompatible with Foucault’s view of sex as an artificial 
unity, and in this sense it would encompass the other two variables noted 
by Butler, namely desire and sexual practice. However, it needs to be 
remembered here that this artificial character of sex is to be recognised by 
the anthropologist-observer, and is not necessarily something which the 
culture-bearer is aware of or articulates consciously. Thus, what constitutes 
‘sex’ may be as cross-culturally variable as the gendered practices. At the 
same time there is now no ambiguity regarding the nature of the relation- 
ship between the two: it is cultural and not biological. 

The analogy with the Saussurian linguistic sign is too compelling to be 
avoided here. Not only the signifier (read gender) varies from language to 


* Keeping in view the hmited aims of this paper I do not deal with the other relevant ideas 
on sex and gender put forward by Judith Butler in this and other works (see Butler 1993). 

* Unlike Cohen (1995), I do not collapse sex and gender for all purposes. However, as I 
have suggested earlier, the notion of intelligible gender encompasses the notion of ‘sex’ in a 
cultural sense. In a different context, Cohen has argued that language itself may resist any ‘a 
priori divisibility into embodied sex and expressive gender’ (1995: 278). However, for me this 
division ıs neither ‘a priori’, nor is its (doubtful) absence in cultural representations a 
necessary indicator of its theoretical and conceptual inadequacy. 
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language (read culture), but even the signified (read sex), is not identical 
from one language (read culture) to the other. This is so because the 
signified is itself a ‘concept of an object’ rather than being an object itself. 
Analogously ‘sex’ is only a ‘concept of sex/body’ rather than being a given 
‘fact’ overlaid by gender. Yet, without it, gender loses its specificity and 
gets lost in the quagmire of cultural norms and practices. This model of 
gender based on an analogy with language furthermore permits variations, 
not only cross-culturally, but also across other hierarchies and differences.’ 

One question which arises at this stage is: if both sex and gender are 
cultural, then what is the basis of their transformation into individual 
phenomena. Here I would like to suggest that just as language has an 
individual counterpart in speech, the possibility of which rests on the 
varied use of the human ability to vocalise, it is the human body that 
materialises the practices which, in a cultural sense, are sexed and gendered. 
To appreciate the characteristics of what constitutes an ‘intelligible gender’ 
in a particular cultural context, it thus becomes imperative to give attention 
to how bodies are constituted as cultural objects. While this will not 
amount to a consideration of the individual practice of sex and gender, it 
will provide us with the necessary material basis of such practices.‘ 

In this paper I wish to demonstrate the usefulness of such an approach. 
For this purpose I will take into consideration a particular strand of 
anthropological scholarship, that is, one which is concerned with multiple 
gender configurations. This is not only in consideration of convenience (as 
much more has been said on gender within a binary frame of reference), but 
also because of my belief that the ‘odd’ social phenomena are often more 
revealing than the commonplace. Hence a brief foray into this enterprise of 
anthropology. 


II 
Anthropology and multiple genders 


In anthropology, the interest in ambiguously gendered individuals and 
groups has been steadily growing. The identification of a ‘multiplicity of 


* In this sense it does full justice to Cohen’s view that ‘sexual difference is experienced 
through other forms of hierarchical difference’ (1995: 295), without reducing one to the other. 
This useful analogy between language and gender will be further elaborated in a separate 
paper. It has been briefly alluded to as it is one of the guiding influences on the arguments of 
this paper. 

€ Several studies focussing on the body as a site of ideological struggles, both in discourse 
and in practice, have appeared in recent years (see, for example, Alter 1992; Uberoi 1995). 
My attempt here, however, is to reclaim the body for a domain in which it had occupied an 
unquestioned status, albeit, in a sense which is increasingly unacceptable. The danger which I 
seck to avert ıs a complete loss,of the body in the understanding of gender, In this I share 
Cohen’s views regarding the corporeality of gender. At the same time I do not subscribe to 
the ways in which it had previously dominated the debates. 
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genders’ in some societies has been positively lauded across disciplinary 
boundaries and has aroused much interest. The different configurations of 
multiple genders provide a very valuable support to the critique of the 
notion of binary gender, which is seen as implicitly mimicking the presumed 
binary nature of sex.’ 

The dominant anthropological trend in such studies resonates with the 
well-recognised pattern of early ethnographic studies: a rush for gathering 
data about practices which may fast be disappearing, or at least undergoing 
a change, without much accompanying theoretical baggage. Such studies 
thus posit innumerable difficulties in theoretical reformulation as the ethno- 
graphic data is very often wanting in conceptual adequacy. As pointed out 
by Weston (1993), these studies have begun ‘to run into the limits faced by 
any enterprise that seeks data first and asks theoretical questions later’ 
(ibid.: 344). Yet an uncritical subsumption of their findings under theor- 
etical statements is not uncommon. 

Not surprisingly, there is no consensus among scholars as to how to 
account for a ‘third’ gender,’ either in a particular case or even generally. 
On the one hand, a third gender is qualified as a culturally available ‘role’ 
for those whose ‘innate’ tendencies do not allow them to fit into the binary 
framework. On the other hand, more emphasis is given to the ‘socially 
constructed character of gender itself’ (Weston 1993: 354). In either case 
there is a lack of clarity as to ‘what makes a particular classification qualify 
as a discrete gender’ (ibid.). Thus, even while the identification of multiple 
genders is being seen as providing a valuable support by those who question 
the sex-gender distinction, nose involved in identifying them have not 
always considered it in this light and have even sought to fit these anomalous 
cases into the received notions. In other words, the identification of multiple 
genders often proceeds on an unquestioned understanding of gender.’ 

In view of this theoretical impasse and ethnographic stalemate, I propose to 
undertake a comprehensive analysis of literature on the hijra community 
found in various parts of India. This community has increasingly been seen 


7 Judith Butler, for instance, invokes a number of such studies in favour of her critique of 
the notion of binary gender (Butler 1990: 151, n8). Weston (1993) also notes that ‘the high 
level of interest in the idea of societies with multiple genders 1s not particularly surprising, 
since the notion runs counter to the dualism of the Anglo-European two-gender system’ 
(ibid.: 354) Similarly, Bleie (1993) regards the concept of androgyny as challenging the 
‘distinction between sex and gender and thus between female/male and feminine/masculine’ 
(ibid.: 257). a 

* The concept of a ‘third’ gender has been traced back to Karl Ulrichs, who popularised the 
notion of ‘the mind of a woman trapped in the body of a man’. This first gave nse to the 
notion of an intermediate sex and was adopted by the Western transsexual community as the 
basis of its identity. Later it gave rise to the concept of a third gender which first found favour 
with the gay and the lesbian community in the West (see Money 1990: xiv). 

° It has, however, been argued that the manner in which such groups are ‘identified and 
classified . . . [can] provide an insight into societies’ ideas of social relations between the 
genders and into what sort of epistemological phenomena gender is’ (Bleie 1993: 261). 
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as representative of a third gender in India (Nanda 1990; Weston 1993; 
Cohen 1995: 276). Through this analysis I wish to glean those aspects of 
hijra identity which qualify them as a ‘discrete gender’, either in their own 
perception or as perceived by others. Such an exercise, in my opinion, will 
enable us to substantiate the concept of intelligible genders derived from 
Butler (1990), as also to draw some conclusions regarding the gendered 
significance of the hijra community in India. 

I have been able to clearly identify two genres of writing on the hijras: 
the colonial, and the anthropological, as also traces of a third, namely the 
literary." In what follows, I will examine the first two in order to work out 
the characteristics of a third gender as embodied in these sources. My focus 
would be on the concept of the hijra body which emerges from these 
sources. The method adopted is a consideration of ethnographic data in 
order to assess the implications it can have for theoretical understanding. 
Since I have not conducted any field study on this issue, the conclusions are 
necessarily based on secondary sources. 


Il 
The hijras in the colonial literature 


In this section, I will attempt to develop an understanding of the manner in 
which the colonial rulers conceptualised the hijras.” For this I will utilise 
the ethnographic accounts and the census data generated by the British 
administration and scholars. The problematic nature of these ‘knowledge’- 
seeking operations, the limitations imposed by their scale and the role they 
have played in the exercise of power are all well known. However, these 
are still accepted as an important repository of data not only about Indian 
society, but also about the world-view of the colonisers. In the Indian 
context, moreover, the role which the census played in crystallising, as also 


» Within Indian society, however, one is hkely to encounter more than one phenomenon 
which approximates the concept of third gender. As Cohen suggests, ‘all thirdness is not alike’ 
(1995: 277). However, here I will only consider the most prominent contender for this label. 

4 Khushwant Singh’s Delhi (1989) and Kabita Sinha’s The third sex (1993) are two literary 
sources I have been able to identify, and I would welcome more information ın this regard. 
The possibility of a medical-scientific discourse is not ruled out It was beyond the scope of 
this paper to take cognizance of these two discourses. 

2 The interface of colonialism and gender/sexuality has been examined at several fronts in 
recent decades. First, there are studies which seek to uncover the ‘reality’ of the sexual 
relations between the colonisers and the colonised (see, for example, Ballhatchet 1979; Hyam 
1992). Second, there are attempts to examine the deep psychological impact of colonialism on 
the subsequent shaping of gender identities in Indian society (for instance, Nandy 1983). 
Finally, there have been attempts to view the gender relations and stereotypes which arose 
during the colonial period as mutually constituted and embedded in the contradictions specific 
to imperiahsm (see Mrinalim Sinha 1995). My focus is different from all these, as I attempt to 
use the.contradictions of a fragment of colonial sources ın order to work out the concept of 
gender itself rather that accepting it as a self-evident category. 
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redefining, identities of different castes and communities has been noted to 
be of considerable importance.” I will, however, concentrate more on 
what these sources reveal about the British perspective, in the sense that 
the implicit and the explicit principles of any classification reveal the 
perception of those who actively classify. Two parallel narratives on the 
hijras seem to run through the colonial literature. At one level, they are 
treated as one among the scores of communities of castes/tribes identified 
by the-British. On another level there is a visible discomfort with a number 
of characteristics and practices of this community, representatives of which 
were found by the British in various parts of the Indian subcontinent. In 
either case the hijras are hardly regarded as a discrete gender. However, 
for both the narratives, a number of significant observations can be made 
which have a direct bearing on the issue under consideration. 


Hijras as a tribe/caste 


The hijra community is quite often found to be listed in the compendiums 
and glossaries, in a majority of cases devoted to ‘castes and tribes’, compiled 
by British administrators and scholars. From a consideration of these 
compendiums and glossaries, it appears that the hijras were perceived as 
one community among the hundreds of castes and tribes identified by the 
British. Thus the hijras find a place in Kitts’s A compendium of castes and 
tribes found in India (1885), which purports to be a ‘list of all castes and 
tribes as returned by the people themselves and entered by the census 
enumerators’ (ibid.: v). This also partly confirms that the hijras also 
perceived themselves as a distinct community having a distinct identity. 
Several other colonial accounts confirm this perception of the hijras as a 
caste or at least a distinct community (see Enthoven 1922: 226; Russell 
1916: 207). In Kitts’s classification of castes and tribes by occupation, the 
hijras are listed as a professional group along with the category of ‘dancers 
and singers’. This category includes more than a dozen other groups such 
as the Brijbasi, Perna, Nayak, Kanchan, Kalawant, Dasi, etc. 


°? For instance Amrit Srinivasan (1984), ın her study of a community of temple dancers in 
Tamil Nadu, has demonstrated the usefulness of both the ethnographic and the statistical data 
produced by the ‘lay social scientific’ approach of the British officials, not only as a source of 
valuable information about society in India, but also as an indicator of the new categories and 
classifications this discourse brought into existence (ibid : 92). Cohn (1987) has similarly 
argued that these operations led to ‘objectification’ of the Indian people (ibid.. 230) and 
Smith (1985) has examined the role of records in British administration. It may of course be 
argued that these sources only reveal how the British perceived Indian society, and that they 
do not necessarily indicate the peoples’ own perception of their identity. In this regard, 
Srinivas (1962: 18), and still earlier Ghurye (1932), had shown that the Indian people did 
engage actively in the enumeration process, although for different purposes than those of the 
enumerators, rather than being its passive objects. In this sense, these records do reveal 
something about the people’s own perceptions also. 
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However, it is not immediately clear if this distinct identity is ‘gendered’. 
I will discuss one account which has a bearing on this question. William 
Crooke, basing his observations on the hijras on the 1891 census, points 
out that the census returns identified ‘sections of the so called hijra caste’ 
(1896: 495). He notes that some of these sections were of ‘Muham- 
madan origin’ while others were of ‘Hindu origin’. More interestingly, 
however, in the table which presents the ‘distribution of hijras according to 
the census of 1891’, he not only classifies the hijras into ‘Muhammadans’ 
and ‘Hindus’, but also into males and females. Thus, while enumerating the 
hijras in thirty-eight districts of the latter day Uttar Pradesh, Crooke lists as 
many as twenty-one districts as having both male and female hijras; one 
district, Basti, even having-more females than males, thirty-two and twenty- 
seven respectively (ibid.: 495-97). 

How do we explain this rather remarkable fact? Since Crooke himself 
began his account by identifying the hijras as a ‘class of eunuchs’, the 
possibility that some other tribe or caste called ‘hijra’ is under consideration 
here does not seem to arise. One possible explanation for such a descrip- 
tion is Crooke’s own observation that ‘the census returns show that... 
[the hijras] have a considerable number of women dependent on them’ 
(ibid.: 495). 

Referring to the 1901 census, Enthoven (1922) notes that there were 138 
‘eunuchs’ in Ahmedabad, Panch Mahals, Kathiawar, Kutch and Khandesh. 
The last division also included ‘8 females’ who ‘appear(ed) to be prostitutes’ 
(ibid.: 226). This could possibly account for the large number of ‘female 
hijras’ in the census enumeration.“ If this is the case, two important 
observations can be made. First, some women were/are an integral part of 
the hijra community. Second, apart from such ‘female hijras’ all others 
were classified as males by some British writers. ; 

However, if such an explanation is untenable then another proposition 
can be made, which is that the hijras themselves were possibly internally 
organised through a distribution of masculine and feminine roles, and 
consequently identified themselves as male and female in the binary frame 
of reference of the census schedule.’ However, there seems to be no 
factual evidence available to support such a contention in this particular 
case. 

On the basis of these accounts it thus appears that as far as the overt 
principles of classification are concerned, there is no clear indication of the 


“ As many as 372 out of a total of 1,125 in the data provided by William Crooke (1896). 

© The instructions for the census schedule of 1911 census clearly state that the enumerator 
has to indicate ‘male or female’ in a specified column (see Gait 1911). A consideration of 
several different census reports also revealed that the frame for the data on ‘sex’ was 
essentially binary (see Baines 1985 [1893]: 244-52; Edye 1923: 85-92; Hutton 1931: 195-214). 
The only debate ın these reports seems to be regardıng the sex-ratio -differentials. The 
question of a third gender thus does not appear to have arisen at the conceptual level, a fact 
which 1s understandable given the numerical insignificance of the hiyras. 
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presence of a ‘third’ sex, let alone a third gender, in colonial accounts. 
Rather than visualising them as an ambiguously gendered group, which 
could only be conceived as a third gender, it seems that the late nineteenth 
century British scholars and administrators regarded the hijras as one more 
among the innumerable castes and tribes they found in India. The com- 
munity is seen as internally divided into males and females and the earlier 
claim that the hijras are a ‘class of eunuchs’ does not seem to create any 
problem in holding such a view, 

These attempts at classification of the hijras clearly reveal that the binary 
sex/gender model was the dominant conceptual frame used by the colonial 
ethnographers. Although any interpretation of the colonial records is 

-fraught with ambiguities, it does seem that this group did not pose much of 
a challenge to the colonial categories of male and female. In my opinion, 
however, this allows us to grasp the colonial perception only at one level. 
In order to reveal the deeper problems posed by a group like the hijras, it is 
necessary to go beyond these overt principles of classification. 


The natural/artificial hijra controversy 


It is thus that another narrative in the colonial literature assumes signific- 
ance. In this narrative there is considerable debate about how and why one 
became a member of the hijra community, a community which can obviously 
not reproduce itself in a manner similar to other castes and tribes with 
whom they were otherwise identified by the British. Of significance here is 
the interest the British displayed, in trying to identify the members of this 
community, in the status of the hijra bodies. 

One dominant view is that ‘males born with congenital malformation’ 
are the recruits of the hijra community (Preston 1987). There are, however, 
three opinions as to how such malformed children actually become mem- 
bers of the hijra community. One view is that such children are handed 
over to the community by their parents (Russell 1916: 207). The other 
suggestion, which is more common, is that ‘when a deformed boy was born 
in a family the hijras of the neighbourhood used to beset the parents and 
endeavour to take possession of him’ (Crooke 1896: 495). In yet another 
account, Thurston quotes an acquaintance of eunuchs in south India as 
having told him that 


when a boy is born with ill developed genitalia, his unnatural condition 
is a source of anxiety to his parents. As he grows up he feels shy, and is 
made fun of by his companions. Such boys run away from home and join 
the eunuchs (Thurston 1909: 292). 


Thus three different patterns of recruitment have been recognised for 
males with ‘malformed’, ‘deformed’, or ‘ill developed’ genitalia—{a) parents 
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themselves give them to the hijras; (b) the hijras claim them; and (c) on 
growing up, such children themselves join the hijras. 

A second view found in the colonial literature concerning the member- 
ship of the hijra community is that they are impotent men.” Shrott in fact 
identifies hijras with ‘natural eunuchs’ precisely because they are ‘naturally 
impotent’, an equation being thus made between eunuchy and impotence 
(Thurston 1909: 290). In this account it is not clear if the condition of 
impotence was sufficient for one to be a member of the hijra community, 
or whether something else was required. Enthoven has argued that ‘impot- 
ence is an indispensable condition for admission into this caste’ and that 
establishment of impotence is followed by emasculation (1922: 226). Shrott, 
however, alludes to a belief that impotent men considered it necessary ‘to 
undergo the [castration] operation, to avoid being born at a future birth in 
the same helpless state’ (ibid.: 289). To the extent this operation culminated 
in the ‘creation’ of a hijra, it seems unreasonable to regard the latter as a. 
‘natural eunuch’. However the term is useful as it indicates a prior bodily 
state which induced an individual to undergo the castration operation. 

Furthermore, by the same logic, the hijra recruits of the first category 
identified earlier are more of ‘natural’ eunuchs than the latter. However, 
there is no clear indication whether the individuals with malformed genitals 
were also made to undergo the castration operation. Since no clear distinc- 
tion has been made between these two categories in some of the accounts, 
it may be hypothesised that such was possibly the case. 

Regarding the relation of impotence to becoming a hijra, Preston refers 
to an account of the sub-collector of Pune who, while reporting on the life 
histories of several hijras to the collector R. Mills, noted that ‘all [hijras] 
State that they were incapable of copulation’ and that was the reason for 
their willingness to undergo castration operation, something which ‘sterility 
would not have induced’ (Preston 1987: 375). Some ethnographers have 
also mentioned the practice of testing the permanence of impotence through 
‘stringent tests with prostitutes’ (ibid.). Preston seems to imply that all such 
individuals became hijras subsequent to their castration, which was the 
crucial rite of initiation. Self-castration in plea eae of the realisation of 
one’s impotence has also been noted. 

Writing about hijras in Panipat, Rose distinguishes between the ‘zanana 
mandl? and the hijras. The former were clearly men engaged in homo- 
sexual activities who also incorporated some aspects of the hijras’ outward 
(read feminine) appearance. The hijras also admitted recruiting members 
from this grouping. It is not clear if all members of this group were 
impotent but some possibly were. Hijras of this region, however, insist that 
they are not only ‘like bullocks’ but also ‘fit for nothing’ and permanently 
unsexed (Rose 1919: 332). 


‘It may be noted here that the distinction between impotence and a state of genital 
malformation has not always been made in these accounts. The function 1s not distinguished 
from structure and the two are often seen as co-existent. 
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This brings us to the third and final category of individuals who were 
found to be potential recruits to the hijra community by the British. This is 
the category of the ‘normal’ males who do not fall into either of the two 
categories. This seems to be the category which has been alluded to as 
‘artificial eunuchs’ in some of the colonial literature.” Here also a number 
of motivations and methods of recruitment followed for the induction of 
such individuals into the hijra community have been identified in this 
literature. One process identified in this context is rooted in mythology and 
religious beliefs. For example, in Gujarat, it is suggested that a woman 
who bears a son as a result of the blessing of the mother goddess ‘sacrifices 
her great blessing of a boy child and transforms him into a girl’ (Russell 
1916: 208). This is also consistent with Shrott’s observation that some male 
children are ‘impressed with a belief in childhood, and are dressed up in 
women’s clothes, taught to ape their speech and manners . . .’ (Thurston 
1909:, 290). It seems that it is such individuals who ‘usually mutilate 
themselves in the performance of a religious vow, sometimes taken by the 
mother as a means of obtaining children . . .’ (Russell 1916: 207). 

Certain limitations of the colonial literature on this matter apart, what ` 
these accounts bring into sharp focus is the distinct concern of the British 
with the bodily status of such individuals who become, either voluntarily or 
forcibly, the members of the hijra community. A fair amount of their 
energies were thus directed at unravelling the status of the genitalia: their 
malformed condition, functional capacity, whether they were deformed, 
castrated, etc. That perhaps only a handful of people had the occasion of 
verifying these conjectures did not deter them from entering into detailed 
accounts of the castration operation, the crucial rite of initiation. What is, 
however, more intriguing is why the British considered it necessary to take 
into account the bodily status of individuals comprising the hijra community 
who, for other purposes, were grouped together by them as any other caste 
or tribe?” 


From public appearance to the private body 


In trying to resolve some of these problems it may be useful to take into 
account those aspects of hijra life which were available for observation to 
s , 

” For Thurston (1909) the ‘Kojahs’, and for Russell (1916) the hijras. 

4 As has already been mentioned, no clear indication as to whether all initiates under- 
went such an operation 1s available. It was, however, considered as the most significant 
rite of passage leading to membership of the community (see Thurston 1909: 289; Russell 
1916: 208; Enthoven 1922: 227). 

In the literature scanned here, there is no record of any complaints incriminating the 
hijra practice of castration although Crooke (1896) alludes to the fact that this community was 
brought under the purview of the Criminal Tribes Act (XXVI of 1871). The complaints 
which did reach the British had more to do with the extortionary practices of the hijras rather 
than those related to recruitment (Preston 1987). However, more research would have to be 
done before any conclusions can be reached in this regard. 
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the British, i.e., their public life. In other words we need to take into 
account the hijra self-presentation in public life, a presentation which 
seems to have instigated the British to enter into details of their ‘private 
bodies’. This is clear from their concern for details of hijras’ dressing 
pattern. For example, in an account going back to 1780, it has been noted 
that ‘hermaphrodites’ were required to distinguish themselves through a 
combination of primarily feminine and partly masculine attire in their 
capacity as cooks for the Maratha army. Although Preston questions the 
validity of this particular account, he goes on to reiterate the composite 
dressing pattern of the hijras (1987: 373). 

Shrott also gives a detailed account of the hijra appearance: ‘The hair of 
the head is put up as in a woman, well oiled, combed and thrown back, tied 
into a knot, and shelved to the left side, sometimes plaited, ornamented, 
and allowed to hang down the back. They wear the cholee or the short 
jacket, the saree or petticoat, and put on abundance of nose, ear, finger, 
and toe rings’ (Thurston 1909: 290). As mentioned before, Shrott even 
notes that some of the individuals join the hijra community because of the 
peculiar manner in which they are socialised. Russell observes that as part 
of the fulfilment of the vow to the mother goddess, ‘hijras pull out the hair 
of their beards and moustaches, bore their ears and noses for female 
ornaments, and affect female speech and manners’ (1916: 208). Rose also 
notes that hijras ‘wear bangles on their wrists, and other feminine ornaments. 
If dressed in white he wears no turban, but a shawl, and his hands are 
stained with henna’ (1919: 331). In his brief account of hijras, Crooke also 
notes that ‘most of them wear a sort of female dress’ (1896: 495). 

Another feature of the hijra presentation of self which has been observed 
by some of the colonial writers is that most of them adopt feminine names. 
Crooke refers to the fact that most of the ‘Musalman’ hijras ‘call themselves 
by . . . names such as Bari Begum, Chhoti Begum [Queen] etc.’ (1896: 
495). Enthoven has also suggested that on their initiation into the com- 
munity, hijras are given feminine names such as ‘Dhanade, Jhinide, Ladude 
and Khimde’, their ending in ‘de’ signifying the feminine (1922: 227). 
These writers also observe that the hijras used feminine kinship terms in 
their reference to each other. Thus, for Rose, hijras not only talk with 
each other ‘like women’ but also use kinship terms like ‘masi’ (mother’s 
sister), ‘phuphi’ (father’s sister), etc. (1919: 331). In the common cultural 
parlance these terms are used for certain categories of one’s women 
kin.” 


» The prevalence of such kinship terminology has been confirmed by the later anthropo- 
logical studies as well. Freeman, for example, notes the usage of local kinship terms for elder, 
middle and youngest suster, as also the parodying of the-rules of avoidance by the transvestites 
of Orissa (1979- 298). 
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It thus seems that hijras’ obvious, and often exaggerated, use of feminine 
cultural symbols in their presentation of self, through dress, hairstyle, 
names and kinship terms, was in considerable dissonance with their apparent 
bodily status which was clearly not biologically female. The British attempts 
at the construction of the hijra bodies as ‘not male’, as hermaphrodite, as 
impotent and as castrated can accordingly be seen as directed at giving a 
‘logical’ explanation to the observed discrepancies. Preston’s argument 
that ‘the constant references to hermaphrodites reflect a desire to give 
some rational, natural explanation to the brute reality of castration’ (Pres- 
ton 1987: 314) can be extended to suggest that the colonial concern with 
the ‘natural’ or ‘artificial’ bodily configuration of the hijras was a reflection 
of their desire to comprehend the observed facts which otherwise did not 
fit into any of the received frameworks. 

My contention is that the colonial writers’ acceptance of hijras as a 
community of males and females was only apparently so. Their deeper 
concern was to explain the atypical behaviour pattern of the hijras. The 
chief characteristic of this anomaly was that culturally feminine symbols 
were adopted and even flaunted by a set of individuals who did not seem to 
have female bodies. This view is endorsed by the regularity with which the 
British concerned themselves with the hijra body. This could be primarily 
due to certain dissonant cultural practices of the community. The appro- 
priation of the feminine cultural symbols by the hijras thus seems to have 
led to curiosity among the British regarding the status of the hijra body. It 
is apparent that the colonial ‘anthropologists’ were unable to fit the hijra 
community into their notion of ‘intelligible gender’ which was not only 
binary but also clearly related a particular kind of body with specific 
cultural symbols and practices. 

This consideration of the hijra as embodied in the colonial ethnography 
illustrates that the adoption of feminine cultural symbols, even their exag- 
geration, by individuals, who at least in some instances are ‘normal males’, 
does not necessarily result in their being unquestionably accepted as women. 
That is to say that a mere adoption of gendered cultural symbols may not 
facilitate a gender transformation. This seems to confirm the centrality of 
the body in the ‘construction’ of gender. 


IV 
Anthropological and other recent accounts of the hijras 


The anthropological writings on the hijras can be broadly divided into two 
sets. One set consists of those writings which, in their concern for the 
atypical practices of the hijra community, disclose the centrality of certain 
‘natural’ categories in the understanding of gender. This, and the added 
fact that they draw upon many of the colonial accounts discussed above, 
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allows us to view these as essentially continuous with the colonial discourse 
on the hijras. Within this set there are two tendencies: one, which sees the 
hijras as normal, though in differing senses (Carstairs 1956, 1957; Opler 
1959, 1960, 1961; Shah 1961), and the other which treats them as patho- 
logical (Sinha 1967; Sharma 1984; Vyas and Shingala 1987). A second set 
of writings are those which explicitly locate the hijras within the framework 
of gender (Nanda 1990; Cohen 1995). In view of their differing significance 
from the viewpoint of this paper, these writings will be examined in 
separate sections. 


The hijras: Normal or pathological? 


The polemic between G. Morrison Carstairs (1956, 1957) and Morris E. 
Opler (1959, 1960, 1961), which was mediated by A.M. Shah (1961), may 
be seen as the first anthropological debate on the hijras. Carstairs defined 
the hijras as ‘a class of professional male prostitutes . . . [who] adopt a 
parody of women’s dress, mimic women’s gestures and turns of speech and 
from time to time perform lewd imitations of women’s singing and dancing’ 
(1956: 130). Later he defined them as ‘homosexual’ and as ‘institutionalised 
transvestites’ (1957: 59-60).7" While Carstairs does not present any direct 
evidence of the hijras’ deformed or castrated bodies, he recognises the 
popular legend that ‘when a man becomes a hijra he-cuts off his penis’. . 
One of his informants had also told him that ‘if they don’t do that [i.e., cut 
off their penis] they are not true members of that caste’ (1956: 130). 
Another of Carstairs’s ‘patients’, when subjected to the word association 
test, associated the term hijra with what Carstairs has translated as the 
‘female penis’. The explanation for such an association was that ‘you have 
male penis, and female penis and eunuchy’, thereby indicating the close 
cultural correlation between a particular body and a particular social 
identity, here that of the hijras. 

Morris Opler strongly contested Carstairs’s attribution of homosexuality 
to the hijras. However, he was himself quite categorical about the anato- 
mical attributes of the members of this community. He suggests that the 
word hijra does not have a Sanskrit root but is an Urdu term with the 
primary meaning of ‘hermaphrodite’ (1960: 507).” He adds that being a 
hijra has further connotations of being impotent and being a eunuch. 
These are, however, regarded by him as ‘physical defects impairing the 
sexual functions’ (ibid.) and not as ‘perversion’, a connotation he reserves 
for homosexuality. Opler thus favours ‘physical defects’ over the ‘inversion 


21 However, almost all subsequent commentators criticised Carstairs for seeing the hijras as 
“nstitutionalised homosexuals’ (Opler 1960: 505; Shah 1961: 1329; Nanda 1990: 9). But in my 
reading of Carstairs (1956, 1957), I came across only oblique comments to this effect, hardly 
justifying such an interpretation. 

2 That Opler accepts such a connotation is obvious from his use of the term hermaphrodite 
to refer to the hiyras in the parenthesis to the title of his short note (Opler 1960). 
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of the object choice’ as the criterion for defining the membership of the 
hijra community. He also refers to his interviews with the hijras of 
Allahabad who described themselves as hermaphrodites. The hijras told 
Opler that ‘they were born that way’ and denied the practice of castration. 
Opler thus subscribed to the hijra self-definition as natural hermaphrodites. 

Writing of hijras in Gujarat, A.M. Shah (1961) argues that while ‘there 
is a strong belief that the hijadas are men who get their genitals cut off’, 
there is no proof that such is the case. He alludes to the possibility that this 
belief is a myth, the social functions of which need to be investigated (ibid.: 
1325). However, Shah himself did not engage in any such investigation and 
in fact set aside all consideration of ‘sexual characteristics’ in favour of an 
account of the ‘social and cultural matrix in which the hijadas are involved’, 
thereby ruling out any possible interrelations between the two. The con- 
tradiction in Shah’s argument becomes obvious when, on the one hand, he 
regards the hijras to be men behaving like women, a case of ‘reversal of 
social roles of men and women’ (ibid.: 1326), and then goes on to describe 
them as belonging ‘neither to the category of men nor to that of women’ 
(ibid.: 1329). It is noteworthy that it is only following a consideration of the 
‘kind of men’ who become hijras that Shah developed doubts about hijras 
being ‘real men’. It is obvious that more is at stake here than a mere 
reversal of roles. 

It is evident in these accounts that competing sets of sexual criteria are 
used to define the hijras. Primacy is accorded to the body as a given state 
rather than as a possible site of ‘construction’. Castration is thus either 
sidelined as an unreal possibility or redefined as a religious act (see Shah 
1961: 1330). This disguises the role played by such practices in the legiti- 
mation of other manifest attributes of the hijras, their adoption of feminine 
attire, for example. These accounts, however, differ from those to be 
discussed next insofar as the ‘given state of the body’ is not necessarily seen 
as pathological. For Carstairs, hijras exemplify a tendency latent in the 
normal Indian personality structure. For Opler, hijras are ‘born that way’, 
and for Shah, the ‘abnormality’ of the hijras is more a sign of social power 
than of a diseased body. 

A second variant of accounts of hijras in social science literature is found 
in writings of authors such as A.P. Sinha (1967), Satish Sharma (1984) and 
Vyas and Shingala (1987). Each of these authors give extensive attention to 
the biological and physiological characteristics of the hijra bodies. Their 
descriptions thus smack of clinical concerns which seem unusual for social 
science. The only reason for such concerns seems to be their attempt to 
locate the hijras within some broader and seemingly universal category 
which can explain the social characteristics of the hijras, the latter being 
clearly rendered secondary. 

A.P. Sinha (1967), for example, defines the hijra as a ‘sexual pervert’. 
He further qualifies their condition as one of ‘sexo-aesthetic inversion or 
eonism’ coupled with homosexual habits. The concept of sexo-aesthetic 
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inversion, as borrowed from Havelock Ellis, is defined as ‘a type of 
inversion which leads a person to feel like a person of the opposite sex and 
to adopt, as far as possible, the tastes, habits, and dress of the opposite sex, 
while the direction of the sexual impulse remains normal’. The use of this 
term for ‘Indian eunuchs’ falls short in this last respect insofar as the 
‘direction of the sexual impulse’ is also inverted in their case. ‘They do not 
have any charm for women and do not desire to have any sexual relation- 
ship with them’ (ibid.: 168). 

Satish Sharma (1984) regards hijras as a category of individuals ‘who do 
not belong to . . . either sex’. For him ‘probably, these individuals are the 
most interesting and outlandish freaks of nature who have an ambivalent 

physical appearance’ (ibid.: 381). He defines ‘eunuchs’ as ‘a sexually 
' deformed male or a female who in order to represent himself/herself in 
society dresses and adorns like female’. Vyas and Shingala’s account of the 
hijras is more like a veritable compendium of medical and scientific descrip- 
tions of sexual abnormalities. While it is not obvious whether these authors 
have been able to put forward a consistent picture of ‘eunuchs’ even in 
these terms, their suggestion that the hijras be treated as a category of the 
‘disabled’ is loaded with significance. The pathologisation of the hijra body 
due to its adoption of feminine cultural symbols is indeed striking in these 
accounts. 

Without entering into a detailed exegesis on the relevance of such 
accounts, it is my view that the manner in which the hijras have been 
understood by these authors not only trivialises the role of culture and 
society in understanding the practices of this community, but also reduces 
gender to sex, the latter understood in its problematic sense. However, this 
is a further proof of the impossibility of imagining gender without some 
notion of sex. 


Gynemimesis, castration and the ‘real’ hijra 


In her pioneering work, Neither man nor woman (1990; see also Nanda 
1992), Serena Nanda argues that, in the Indian context, the hijra phenom- 
enon exemplifies an alternate gender role. It is a ‘magnet that attracts 
people with many different kinds of cross-gender identities, attributes, and 
behaviours’ (ibid.: 19). It is thus also an identity which is experienced 
differently by those who occupy this role. She suggests that ‘the hijras, as 
human beings who are neither man nor woman, call into question the basic 
social categories of gender on which Indian society is built’ (ibid.: 23). 
However, Nanda further suggests that the ambiguities and contradictions 
of the in-between categories, far from troubling the Hindu ethos, are 
meaningfully accommodated in it. In this, she regards the Indian society as 
clearly different from the West which ‘strenuously attempts to resolve 
sexual contradictions and ambiguities, by denial and segregation’ (ibid.: 
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23). She thus contrasts the hijra phenomenon with western norms in which 
the alternative gender role of a ‘transitional’ transsexual is accorded a 
crystallised status only when the individual is medically constructed as the 
‘opposite sex’. In this context, Indian society is seen as more permissive 
and less binary. 

Interestingly, while Cohen views the hijra identity as inhering in the fact 
that they ‘represent and reenact a castration’ (1995: 276), Nanda fails to 
appreciate the significance of the fact that the hijra identity crystallises only 
with either the prior possession or the subsequent acquisition of a ‘correct 
body’, here a castrated one. In his ‘Foreword’ to Serena Nanda’s study, 
John Money suggests that the defining characteristic of the hijra community is 
‘gynemimesis’.” The significance of the castration operation in creating a 
hijra, on the other hand, seems to suggest that the mere adoption of 
cultural symbols ‘appropriate’ to the ‘opposite sex’ in itself does not allow 
gender transformation. The body itself has to be subjected to appropriate 
changes in order to be socially accepted as a legitimate bearer of some 
cultural symbols, particularly those related to gender. 

It may seem that in the Indian context the greatest significance is 
attributed to what one is born with rather than what one acquires. If whole 
social groups (castes, for instance) could be seen as hereditarily ordained, 
it is not surprising that gender should also be seen as determined at birth. 
Hence the popular belief that the hijras ‘are born that way’. The castrated 
or the so-called ‘artificial’ hijras may thus seem to present an anomaly. 
However, it can be asserted that the notion of being ‘born that way’ does 
not necessarily refer to the outward aspects of the body alone but to a 
whole corpus of characteristics. Thus those who do not have the hijra body 
at birth may be posited as having some other hijra characteristics ‘by birth’. 
This point is illustrated well in the narrative of an ‘artificial’ hijra collected 
by Nanda. The hijra told Nanda: 


We are born like full human beings . . . But at 5, or 8, or 10 years old, 
you come to know that you are different . . . . After 6 months of college 
I started going out with hijras and became like this, But from childhood 
itself I had lot of feminine tendencies. My behaviour was always different 
from others (Nanda 1990: 57). 


3 Gynemimesis, a Greek derivative, refers to women-mimicking and is a feature of those 
individuals who ‘are not born as females’, yet ‘they grow up so that, at some stage of life and 
to some degree, they act like women’ (Money 1990: xii). The concept of mimicry is being used 
here in a different sense than its earlier usage in this paper Butler views the concept of binary 
gender as mimicking the concept of binary sex. This thus occurs within the theoretical 
domain. Money is, however, referring to the mimicking of the cultural practices identified with 
one sex by members not belonging to that sex Thus mimicking here ıs occurring in the 
cultural domain. 
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The same hijra when asked about the castration operation asserted: 


See, when you go for a dance, some people may ask, ‘are you a hijra or 
are you a man?’ So that way, if you have had the operation you can show 
them. Only those who have had the operation are the real hijras . . . . If 
you want to be a pukka [pure] hijra you must have the operation. So, 
like when you might go out of station . . . with a group of hijras, and 
when you are sleeping in the night your clothes may go up, but you need 
not bother if you have had the operation. Otherwise, people will make 
fun of you and the local rowdies will say, ‘Oh, this is a man, he has got 
male organs, he has come to dance with the hijras only for the sake of 
earning money’ (Nanda 1990: 67, emphasis addcd).™ 


This passage clearly brings into focus (a) the incompatibility of a parti- 
cular body with certain given ‘tendencies’ and; (b) the consequent social 
necessity of correcting such a mistake. Either one gives up the tendencies 
which are incommensurate with the body, or one relinquishes the body 
which is incongruous with the tendencies. This only strengthens the view 
that gender categories are deeply entrenched in cultural concepts of nature, 
and the extent to which such ‘nature’ can be tampered with is also culturally 
constrained. Indian society is thus not necessarily as permissive as the 
presence of a ‘third’ gender has been interpreted to imply by western 
scholars. 

The difference is probably that in the Indian context the ‘correct’ bodies 
are not exhausted by the binary frame. Nevertheless, Indian society, too, 
permits an alternative gender only at the cost of acquisition of an appro- 
priate bodily configuration. Furthermore, bodily changes also offer only 
limited cultural/gendered possibilities. A man willing to undergo castration 
is not a woman but only a hijra. That is the closest he can get to being 
accepted as ‘not male’. Rather than posing any significant danger to the 
dominant culture, the hijra practices seem to be constrained to conform to 
the cultural expectations. 

A third gender, therefore, does not always institute itself in opposition 
to the binary framework. Indeed, the cultural symbols adopted by the 
hijras are either feminine or a combination of masculine and feminine. 
Only in stray cases are they ‘neither man nor woman’.* This seems to 
locate the hijra community ‘within’, rather than ‘outside’, the binary 
gender framework. This may not allow us to deny that there is a multiplicity 
of genders in the Indian context. However, it does lead us to interrogate 


* For another comparable account see Lynton and Rajan (1974: 195-96). 

2 This is also borne out by Cohen who suggests that hijras by and large frame themselves ın 
a binary language, and only seem to confirm their thirdness with reference to other ambiguous 
categories such as the zenana (1995: 287) 
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the extent to which a third gender exists independently of the other two. It 
may be argued that even the masculine and the feminine genders exist in 
relation to each other. But while the relational characteristics of the latter 
are revealed through a series of oppositional practices which clearly 
demarcate one from the other, the hijra community seems to oppose one 
only to the extent that it embraces the practices of the other. It thus seems 
doomed to negotiate its identity within the terms provided by the dominant 
framework of binary gender. In fact, one may even hypothesise that while 
such communities and practices may be transgressive at several levels, they 
may also reinforce the dominant gender codes at other levels and in doing 
so sometimes seek their own legitimacy. 

A further confirmation of this view is that the hijra roles which legitimise 
the position of this community in Indian society are precisely those which 
actually celebrate the society’s binary gender norms. The legitimacy which 
the hijras derive from their performances at marriage and childbirth, which 
may be seen as the sine qua non of heterosexual normativity, demonstrates 
this point. One is thus tempted to suggest that the hijra community has to 
pay almost a ritual obeisance to the dominant heterosexuality in order to 
carve out a niche for itself. 

The community’s affirmation of heterosexual normativity, however, does 
not end with such ritual obeisance. Their desire to create a semblance of 
heterosexual domesticity through the formation of ‘husband-wife’ couplings 
and mock enactments of marriage (Nanda 1990: 104) reveals a deeper level 
at which the hijras seek to replicate and sanctify the dominant gender 
norms. Judith Butler (1990) has argued that the ‘replication of heterosexual 
constructs in non-heterosexual frames brings into relief the utterly constructed 
status of the so-called heterosexual original’ (ibid.: 31). Borrowing from 
Frederic Jameson, she suggests that such replications are more like ‘pastiche’, 
which denotes a ‘copy of copy’ implying the non-existence or the non- 
retrievability of an ‘original’, as contrasted with ‘parody’, which does retain 
some notion of an original. 

This, however, does not convey the function which such a replication (in 
the present case that affected by the hijras), whether of a ‘copy’ or of an 
‘original’, can perform. What appears to the scholarly eye as the indubit- 
able proof of the constructed character of heterosexuality, and consequently 
of gender, may be the evidence of the inevitability and desirability of 
certain practices within the commonsense ethos. Furthermore, while the 
pastiche-like characteristics of the hijra imitation of the heterosexual norms 
reveal the constructed character of the latter, the notion of the ‘fake hijra’ 
also reveals the constructed as well as the constraining character of the 
hijra role. This is nowhere more evident than in the demand that a ‘real’ 
hijra be a castrated one. 
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V 
Conclusions: The cultural limits of a third gender 


In this essay, I have examined the view that the hijra community is a 
representative of a third gender in India in the light of controversies 
surrounding the concepts of sex and gender. I have attempted to demon- 
strate the centrality of the body in the cultural ‘construction’ of gender 
through an examination of whether and how a third gender acquires an 
intelligible status within colonial and anthropological discourses in India. 
In this regard, I have tried to show that a third gender appears to come into 
being only through a cultural institution of a third body, the normativity of 
which may be designated as ‘sex’ in the terminology adopted here. 

While it is definitely important to examine what is at stake for the 
individual belonging to or aspiring for any particular gender (Cohen 1995), 
I have argued for a systematic framework based on Judith Butler’s concept 
of intelligible gender for examining the cultural elements which may be 
considered to be gendered. Practices which inadvertently invoke a cultural 
association with the ‘sexed’ body may thus be regarded as gendered. While 
Butler invoked the concept of intelligible genders in order to stress the 
closure of certain cultural possibilities, the notion also seems to be useful in 
recognising the components of the gendered practices themselves. It is in 
this context that the concept of third gender has been examined in the 
Indian context. 

The features of the hijra community, to some extent, do legitimise the 
view that gender is not necessarily binary. However, it does not, by 
implication, sever sex from gender. It is only when sex is understood in 
fixed binary terms that such a separation between sex and gender becomes 
imperative in view of the presence of a third gender which seemingly 
negates the mimetic relation between sex and gender. The concept of 
gender can thus usefully designate a set of practices which are associated 
with a core of sexual/bodily configurations which are ‘given’ only in a 
cultural sense. 

Furthermore, this view of sex/gender logically does not limit the number 
of genders in a society. However, multiplicity of genders in itself neither 
necessitates nor facilitates a greater flexibility and openness of gendered ` 
norms and practices. At a general level, the oppression which seems to 
inhere in a gender may derive from the degree of rigidity with which an 
intelligible gender is conceptualised and practised in a particular society. 
The exact number of genders thus may have less bearing upon the oppressive 
tendencies of gender in that society than has been accepted so far. It is 
even possible that the greater the number of genders the greater their 
oppressive potential as each may demand the conformity of the individual 
within increasingly narrower confines. 
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Discussion 


Re-exhuming Dravidian kinship: 
A response to Parkin 


David Rudner 


When I wrote ‘Inquest on Dravidian kinship’ in the late 1980s (see Rudner 
1990), interpretation had usurped translation as'a metaphor for ethnography, 
Bakhtinian visions of culture as multivocal dialogue were colouring the 
anthropological gaze, and Foucauldian archaeologists were deconstructing 
the entire anthropological tool kit. Among the victims, kinship followed 
many other gods of the period in obituaries written by such authorities as 
Rodney Needham and David Schneider. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed a good idea for anthropology to undertake an inquest on the body 
of work known as Dravidian kinship studies for, if kinship was kaput then, 
surely, so were its various parts. But I intended the paper as more than an 
inquest on an historical oddity in the history of anthropology and more 
than a revision of contemporary (if already unfashionable) theory. I also 
meant to carry on a tradition to which Louis Dumont had been a major 
contributor in his early work, that is, the use of ethnographic data to 
correct overly scholastic models. 

My perspective was shaped by two years of fieldwork in Tamil Nadu, 
from 1979 to 1981, where I had used Dumont’s (1957a) Une sous-caste de 
l'Inde du Sud as a model for my study of a merchant caste, the Nattukottai 
Chettiars (Rudner 1994). Against emergent influential views questioning 
the cogency of any concept of kinship, I found that certain specific con- 
cepts were very useful for understanding the beliefs, values, practices and 
institutions of South Indians. Dravidian kinship was alive and weil in South 
India. But Dravidian studies—and Dumont’s model in particular—were in 
need of a thorough revision. 

Although Dumont’s writings had been a major guide in my fieldwork— 
perhaps because they -had played that role so well—I took them as the- 
primary target of my critique. My inquest argued that Dumont, the leading 
interpreter of Hindu culture and society during the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, 
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had made substantial corrections to preceding views of Dravidian kinship, 
but that, in the process, he had constructed a powerful, structuralist vision 
that was methodologically and ontologically flawed. As a consequence, his 
model of Dravidian kinship—despite its relative merits over preceding 
models—was not so much inaccurate as it was, in crucial respects, lacking 
any empirical reference at all. It posited a Platonic essence of ‘Dravidia- 
ness’ that different kinship terminologies were said to express and pre- 
cluded any possibility for putting the posit to empirical test. 

I also argued that specific traits of Dumont’s Platonic model distorted 
the reality of Dravidian lives. In particular, Dumont seemed to adopt a 
virulent sociological reductionism which simply assumes that culture (in 
this case, semantic rules for kinship classification) is a reflection of society 
(in this case, positive marriage rules). And I argued that, to make his case, 
Dumont found it necessary to disregard kin terms that didn’t fit his model 
and invent kin terms that did, to disregard jural rules that didn’t fit his 
model and invent jural rules that did and, in the end, to eliminate the 
distinction between semantic rules for interpreting kin terms and jural 
rules that prescribe behaviour between terminologically distinguished 
relatives. Finally, although I appreciated Dumont’s ethnographic recogni- 
tion of the importance of affinal relations and marriage alliance, I argued 
that he distorted his observations, not only by adopting problematic 
methodological strategies and ontological assumptions, but also by over- 
emphasising aspects of Dravidian kinship that supported a rhetorical strategy 
in scholastic debates with descent theorists. 

Although I originally wrote the paper more than ten years ago and 
would, no doubt, write it differently today, I have not changed my mind 
about my central arguments or conclusions. Indeed, I elaborate upon them 
in my recent (1994) book on the Nattukottai Chettiars.' But I was delighted 
to find that eight years after it was published, the inquest has provoked a 
re-exhumation and autopsy by Robert Parkin. Parkin believes that I have 
misreported Dumont, that Dumont neither disregards nor invents data 
excepting, possibly, some data about in-law terms. Parkin further suggests 
that any data about in-law terms that I do accurately report is irrelevant for 
understanding Dravidian kinship. He does not, however, address my 
arguments to the contrary.” Finally, Parkin completely fails to understand 


1 In that context, I also undertake a parallel analysis of affinal prestations that play an 
important role ın Dumont’s (1957b) paper, ‘Hierarchy and marriage alliance ın South India’. 

2 Parkin does accuse me, en passant, of confusing marnageability of individuals with 
affinity between groups, suggesting that such a confusion has, as an implication, the reduction 
that Tamuls subscribe to same-sex marriages. Such silliness misses the point. My argument is 
that Dumont confuses the distinction between marriage and marriage alliance, on the one 
hand, and a potential for marriage between individuals and a potential for marriage alliance 
between groups, on the other. The distinction ın both cases is between manifest and disposi- 
tional predicates. The confusion is clearly indicated in a well-known Dumontian character- 
isation of his alleged Dravidian marriage rule, quoted in my original article: 


+ 
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that my critique of Dumont is primarily methodological rather than empirical 
and that it is on the methodological grounds that I recommend a seinter- 
pretation (not a rejection) of Dumont’s interpretation of Dravidian kin 
terms. 

To begin with, although I say so repeatedly in my paper (see especially 
p. 157), Parkin does not recognise that my argument concerns not whether 
or not kin term systems classed as Dravidian distinguish at least two super 
classes of relatives—variously labelled ‘cross’ vs ‘parallel’ or ‘kin’ vs ‘affines’-— 
but whether such classes constitute ‘on-the-ground’ social groups.? He 
believes it is irrelevant that Dumont dismisses caste variation in the labelling 
. of kin groups in the case of the term pankali, and that it is irrelevant that 
Dumont coins his own term, ‘mama-maccunan’ , passing it off as a term 
universally used by Dravidian speakers to denote an indigenously recognised 
super-group (not super class) of relatives. Implicitly, Parkin endorses the 
Dumontian position which I argued against, namely that structuralist dis- 
tillations of Dravidian kinship as sociologically reducible culture are useful 
and that Dumont’s Platonic essence of Dravidianism is ontologically mean- 
ingful. Parkin’s comments have stimulated me to return to the grave and 
dissect more deeply the corpus of Dumont’s version of Dravidian kinship. 

Nowhere does Parkin address the broad methodological arguments 
spelled out in my original inquest, but instead charges that I have gotten 
the facts of the matter wrong and, in particular, that I have misrepresented 
Dumont in at least three ways when I claim that Dumont’s own data show 
that Dravidian systems have separate terms for non-allied affines and in- 
laws. The charge of misrepresentation is serious and, in what follows, I 


- . . the regulation causes marriage to be transmitted much as membership in the descent 
group is transmitted. With it, marriage acquires a diachronic dimension, it becomes an 
institution enduring from generation to generation, which I therefore call ‘Marriage 
alliance’ or simply ‘alliance’. ‘ 

. . . [In South India], sons of affines are ipso facto affines, at least ın a virtual or general 
sense, before or without becoming so individually (Dumont 1983b: 72, quoted ın Rudner 
1990: 167). 


As for glossing Dumont’s term ‘affinal’ with the term ‘marriageable’—the sin to which 
Parkin takes exception—I have simply adopted the commonplace metaphoncal extension 
from a relationship between their descent groups when such groups maintain a disposition or 
possibility for forming a marriage alliance. Such metaphorical extension is particularly apt in 
situations, such as those common ın south India, where marriages are arranged by parents 
rather than entered into freely by individuals. Parkin may require a neologism such as 
‘alhanceability’ to prevent the confusion of potential marriage and potential alliance. I prefer 
the metaphor. 

* Parkin will perhaps recognise that the distinction between kin class and kin group is a 
generalisation from Leach’s (1961 [1951]) contrast between descent lines and local descent 
groups. Another comparative stimulus, as I acknowledge in my orginal inquest, 1s Needham 
(1986), who deploys his own extensive work in Oceama to address Dumont’s general insensi- 
tivity to distinctions between semantic and normative rules. 
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address it immediately. I subsequently make an observation about the 
device that Dumont employed to acknowledge discrepancies between his 
data and his model, noting that although this allowed him to preserve his 
model, he thereby betrayed the structuralist methodology to which he 
made so many important contributions. I argue further that the device is 
also inconsistent with the theoretical position with which he is best identified 
in his subsequent writings: the hierarchical nature of Hindu society. Finally, 
in reaction to an offhand remark by Parkin, I take up a methodological 
concern about the achronicity of structural analysis, generally. 

The first issue concerns Parkin’s complaint that I have not provided 
‘glosses’ for semantic variables that I employ in three increasingly elaborate, 
but still partial, componential analyses of Dumont’s kin term data. 


. . . [Rudner] explicitly declines to offer glosses for any of the terms he 
provides, because of the controversy that has already surrounded them. 
This, of course, means denying himself the only real means of deciding 
the status of the affinal terms in respect of Dumont’s model . . . . [I]t is 
ultimately impossible to say very much about kinship terminologies . . . 
without examining the meaning of the terms themselves. The result here 
is that the reader has to rely on the lettered positions in the tables, which 
up to ‘P’ correspond to Dumont’s original. Rudner himself appears to 
have added positions ‘Q’ to ‘X’ to the second table .. . in order to 
accommodate the purely affinal terms he believes he has found in 
Dumont’s field data (Parkin 1996: 292). 


To begin with, I did not ‘decline to offer glosses’ for the terms I provide, 
nor did I avoid analysing the meanings of those terms. On the contrary, in 
both my Table 3 (the second table reproduced by Parkin) and in my text, I 
distinguish super categories of kin terms with the glosses ‘non-allied affine’ 
and ‘allied affine’ or ‘in-law’, corresponding to Dumont’s distinction 
between ‘virtual’ and ‘perfect’ affines. What I decline to do is develop a 
complete componential analysis that accounts for every kin term listed in 
Dumont’s ethnography. I chose not to present a full componential analysis 
of Kallar kin terms because a full analysis, with a discussion of the contro- 
versies dating back to Lewis Henry Morgan, was unnecessary and digressive 
for the restricted purposes of my paper. 

Furthermore, the restricted sample of terms that does appear in posi- 
tions ‘Q’ to ‘X’ in my table are taken (with exceptions discussed here later) 
from a table and associated ‘list of simple terms’ in Dumont’s (1957) 
monograph (see Michael Moffatt’s more easily accessible translation [1986: 
303-5]). The entire thrust of this section of my paper was precisely to 
distinguish my terms ‘Q’ through ‘S’ from Dumont’s terms ‘D’ and ʻE, and 
my terms ‘V’ through ‘X’ from Dumont’s terms ‘H’ through ‘M’. It is this 
distinction that constitutes the empirical (in contrast to the methodological) 
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core of my critique of Dumont, namely, that although Dumont usefully 
distinguishes two classes of kin terms—labelled, respectively, ‘kin’ and 
‘affines’—he ignores a third set of terms, subsuming them inappropriately 
(to the extent that he addresses them at all) as a ‘secondary’ and insigni- 
ficant subset of affinal terms. 

The second issue arises when Parkin argues not that I have misinterpreted 
Dumont’s data, but that I have misreported it. In what follows I address 
each of Parkin’s complaints about the evidentiary basis of my reinterpre- 
tation of Dumont. 

To begin with, Parkin notes that I give tatta for grandfather rather than 
ciyaN, which is found in Dumont’s monograph on the Kallars (1957a: 275, 
1986: 305). Here, Parkin has apparently found an error. But it is not quite 
what he believes. If one looks beyond the data Parkin selectively reports to 
the additional data reported in Dumont’s monograph, my position is 
strengthened. For, in addition to listing ‘siya(n)’ in the second ascending 
generation as neutral with respect to affinity and consanguinity, Dumont 
also lists the contrasting pair of terms, pattan and patti, as applying just to 
the maternal grandfather and grandmother (1957a, 1986:°305, 308). In 
other words, Dumont notes that the Pramalai Kallar reserve special kin 
terms just for those relatives in the grandparental generation who belong 
to a lineage tied to ego’s by a marriage alliance which emphasises a 
matrilateral connection. All other ‘grandparents’ are reported as ‘siya(n)’. 
I am, however, happy to correct the record with respect to my substitution 
of the widely used alternative Tamil term tatta for pattan. 

In another instance, Parkin notes that I have misrepresented the term 
maccunan (a man’s classificatory MBS, younger than ego) as being older 
than ego. I cannot, after the passage of years, determine whether this was 
the result of a typographic error or the result of a mental error in which I 
gave a variant interpretation of usage employed by non-Kallar castes. I do 
quote Dumont’s description of maccunan as younger than ego (p. 164) and 
on the same page, footnote 10, I discuss intercaste variation in the use of 
the term. Parkin believes it ironic that I ignore the specific Kallar variant of 
a symmetrical balancing between male ego’s terminological marking of 
older male cross-cousin (maccunan) and female ego’s terminological 
marking of younger female cross-cousin (koruntiya). But this ‘balancing’ 
among the Kallar and different variations among other castes are all 
irrelevant to my argument which is simply that, among the Pramalai 
Kallar, the subset of terms which Dumont gives for non-allied male affines 
in ego’s generation all contrast with the complementary subset which he 
gives for allied affines. Neither the relative age of alter nor the gender of 
ego is relevant in this consideration. I am happy to take the opportunity to 
bring my previous Table 3 into line with Dumont’s (1957a, 1986) data by 
reconstructing the two cells of my chart that are in question. But this in no 
way affects my argument. 
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Note that neither Parkin nor Dumont deny the existence of the terms in 
question nor their restrictive range of application—in ego’s generation, for 
example, purucan (husband), ponjati (wife), and mappilei or mappillai 
(bridegroom).‘ They simply claim that such terms have special character- 
istics and need not be analysed as part of Dravidian kinship terminology. 
This claim for special treatment is extended to another special subset of 
affinal terms in the +1 generation: i.e., taymama (actual MB, whether or 
not actual FWB), mamanar (actual FWB), and mamiyar (actual MBW or 
actual FWBW). It is also extended to parents of children’s spouses, but not 
parents of non-allied classificatory cross-cousins (campantakkaran) and to 
husbands of sisters (cakalan), who, by definition have no non-allied affinal 
counterpart.’ Finally, it could also be extended, as we have already seen, to 
the +2 generation in the case of pattan and patti. 

Dumont, of course, makes much of the fact that among all of these 
terms, those denoting relatives in the +1 generation, unlike those desig- 
nating kin types in ego’s generation or in the +2 generation, are formed by 
adding honorific markers to a lexical root. As I demonstrated in my 
original inquest, it is this logocentric reason that Dumont (though not 
Parkin, p. 291) offers in his 1953 (1983b) and 1957b (1983c) papers as the 
reason for dismissing the +1 generation in-law terms from consideration as 


* Parkin actually does deny that mappilla is distinct from maccunan, claiming that, 
‘mappilla: . . . 18 glossed by Dumont as a synonym for maccuNaN ın the sense of general term 
for affine, mappillai, . . . itself being “honorific, vocative” (*hterally ‘groom’) (p. 293)’. In a 
footnote, he adds, ‘Again, I am following the French version, where a slight change in 
emphasis is given by the different punctuation’ (ibid.) The implication is that mappillai is 
used in a marked sense to apply just to the bridegroom only when it is used as a term of 
address. When used in third person reference, it is coextensive with maccunan. I am unable to 
judge the superiority of Parkin’s personal translation of Dumont over Moffatt’s authorised 
translation, but Tamil informants from several castes, an ethnographer who has been doing 
fieldwork among the Pramalai Kallar for the last seven years (Ulriche Niklas, personal 
communication), and the Tamil lexicon (v. V, p. 3,004; also cf. maittunan, ibid., v. XI, p. 
3368) all agree that, in addition to vocative, often metaphorical uses to unrelated friends as 
well as to actual grooms, mappillai is a general term of reference used to denote the 
bridegroom, as distinct from the non-allied male cross cousin. Not even Parkin denies the 
restrictive extension of other allied affine terms. 

* I take some satisfaction in noticing that Dumont recognises campantakkarar as ‘son-in- 
law’s or daughter-in-law’s parents (literally “affines”)’ (Dumont 1986: 305). The Tamil 
lexicon goes even further, distinguishing between campant: and campantakkarar, the former 
applying just to parents of in-laws in the —1 generation, the latter to all relatives belonging to 
a lineage allied to ego’s through an existing marriage (Tamil lexicon: v. III, p. 1, 282). In other 
words, although Dumont’s own gloss of campantakkarar ıs ambiguous, it appears that the 
Pramalai Kallar may employ a term for the super group of relatives comprising their in-laws 
and excluding non-allied affines and, at the very least use the:term just for parents-in-law. I 
continue to find unlikely Dumont’s suggestion that Kallars use the compound term ‘maman- 
maccunan’ to denote a super kingroup comprising all affines, allied and non-allied. But 
whatever the case with the Kallars, it is certanly the case that other castes (¢.g., the 
Nattukottai Chettiars) do have a term for the super group of allied affines within their own 
versions of Dravidian kinship terminology. 
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‘secondary’ and therefore irrelevant to his analysis. But both Dumont in 
his (1957a, 1986) monograph and Parkin offer an additional reason to 
dismiss from analysis any term that denotes an in-law or allied affine: 
namely, that such terms are ‘individuative’ rather than classificatory. This 
argument is not addressed in my original paper. I therefore take up the 
issue now. 

In all of these cases, Parkin takes his task explicitly as being to ‘explain 
away’ or ‘absorb’ any and every reported kin term into the ‘basic termino- 
logical pattern’ of Dumont’s Dravidian paradigm (p. 295, emphasis mine). 
Parkin does not define what he or Dumont mean by ‘individuative’, nor 
does he explain why kin terms that have the alleged property should be 
explained away or absorbed or otherwise excluded from’ an analysis of 
Dravidian kinship except that they otherwise cause problems for the model! 
He does say that models are useful insofar as they guide analysis—certainly 
an unobjectionable claim. I have lauded Dumont’s model on the grounds 
that it provides a better guide to Dravidian kinship than one that makes 
reference only to variables of descent. My empirical (as opposed to my 
methodological) dispute with Dumont—to which Parkin takes exception— is 
simply that it could be further improved by taking into account those terms 
that Dumont dismisses as ‘individuative’ by distinguishing marriageability 
from marriage alliance. 

The issue of individuative terms arises only in Dumont’s monograph (he 
does not make the argument in either-his 1953 or his 1957 paper). I quote 
the relevant passages now. 


We have listed all the simple kinship terms below, excluding compound 
analytic terms. These simple terms include the preceding classificatory 
terms [presented in a chart corresponding to Dumont’s 1957b, 1983b 
table and my Table 2, p. 161] as well as individual or individualizing 
terms. We state the classificatory meanings above [i.e., in the chart]; we 
will give only the immediate meanings here (Dumont 1986: 303). 


Dumont then proceeds to designate the kin types denoted by his ‘simple’ 
terms, often mentioning both ‘individuating’ and ‘analytic’ terms along 
with their restrictive denotata, en passant. In his subsequent discussion he 
offers a few more additional remarks about classificatory, individuative 
and analytic terms: 


. .. there is a tendency to depart from the classificatory principle, 
especially for a female ego. 

. .. For her female cousins, a woman only uses the term for the 
senior female, madini (and here only in an individualizing sense); there 
is nO woman’s term for the junior female. 

. .. the individualizing tendency is also at work among men, to a 
lessor degree. All the terms designating affines of ego’s generation are 
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used more commonly to designate certain immediate affines: the genea- 
logical affines are often designated by an analytical term. Thus, ‘X is my 
maccan’ can be clarified by ‘he is my mother’s brother’s eldest son’, and 
so on. 

Obviously it is difficult to separate the three categories of terms— 
classificatory, individualizing, and analytical. In particular, the first 
group constitute a sort of logical framework in relation to the funda- 
mental institutions, but one which can be completed by terms of the 
third group whenever a precise identification is required. 

The tendency of the terms in the maccan series to individualize seems 
peculiar to the Kallar compared to similar groups, and we are tempted 
to see this as a consequence of matrilateral marriage, which is also 
peculiar to them. (Brahmans with a comparable marriage type have 
much more accentuated individualization.) (1986: 306-8). 


In other words, Dumont’s selection of classificatory terms is designed 
precisely to lend support to his analysis of fundamental institutions. Indi- 
viduative terms are trivialised as peculiar to his Kallar, although he 
acknowledges that other groups—including markedly divergent Brahman 
groups!—also have individuative tendencies. This strategy is similar to 
both the one Dumont employed for analysing his so-called ‘primary’ kin 
terms for relatives while disregarding ‘secondary’ terms and the strategy he 
employed for analysing his own term for ‘virtually’ affinal kin groups while 
disregarding the absence of a Kallar term that applies to such alleged 
groups—the two dubious methodological moves discussed in the original 
inquest. 

In fact, since Dumont’s monograph was published, the ethnographic 
record has been further amplified to reveal that virtually all caste groups 
make use of such ‘so-called’ individuative terms, although they differ in the 
relatives they distinguish and in the terms they use to mark them as special 
(see cf. Beck 1972; Good 1991; Gough 1956; Mines 1984; Ramanujan 
1968; Rudner 1994; Shanmugam Pillai 1981, and Trautmann 1981). It is my 
position with which Parkin apparently takes exception, that there is no 
good reason to exclude these terms from analysis and that a model, based 
upon Dumont’s, which takes them into account rather than explaining them 
away, is an improvement over Dumont’s model. 

Parkin himself suggests, following Dumont, that in the Kallar case, 
‘some of the deviations from the model in Dumont’s data . . . can clearly 
be associated with the asymmetric preference in the marriage system that 
he reports’ (p. 296), namely, an unusual preference for matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage (a suggestion with which I concur [Rudner 1994]). But 
Parkin then proceeds to explain away this Kallar variant by invoking the 
spectre Of linguistic diffusion from central India. At best, such a move only 
raises additional questions. Is it really the case that the Kallar were uniquely 
subject to central Indian influence? If so, why? What about other kin term 
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variants that are not readily associated with matrilateral marriage prefer- 
ences? Are they all to be explained as consequences of central Indian 
diffusion? And, most importantly, why should one disregard any term in 
analysing kinship terminology simply because it was allegedly borrowed at 
some point in the past? I return to the dubious explanatory appeal of 
central Indian borrowing. 

For now it suffices to point out that Parkin recognises that the terms 
which Dumont characterises as individuative are precisely those that I have 
analysed within an expanded relational scheme, that there is no argument 
but that these terms play a significant role in the lives of the people under 
study, that this role varies from caste to caste, and that this variation is 
worthy of explanation. We both agree that Dumont explains them away or 
absorbs them into his more limited model. The only question is why Parkin 
is so enamoured of such a Procrustean procedure. I could understand how 
a latter day Dumont might be embarrassed by any discussion of ‘indivi- 
duating’ terms, for such terms—if truly individuative—would be difficult to 
reconcile with his more recent and better known claims about the absence 
of individuation in Indian society. But Dumont’s arguments for the anti- 
individuality of Hindu hierarchy are based on other arguments and it is 
possible that Dumont might be prepared to sacrifice his use of the ‘T’ word 
in his early writings on Kallar kinship in order to preserve his grander 
theoretical arguments about Hindu ideology. More problematic is the 
methodological issue that arises in excluding any term from structural 
analysis merely because it is inconvenient for one’s model. Such a proce- 
dure surely violates the Saussurian principles that underlie any structural 
analysis. The goal is to develop a model that maximises predictive scope, 
not one that is limited to the most easily explained data. Be that as it may, 
whatever the methodological sins that Dumont commits, I remain puzzled 
by their appeal for Parkin, for unlike Dumont, Parkin is avowedly interested 
precisely in questions of variation that are precluded by their being explained 
and absorbed away. 

In this connection, perhaps the most troubling aspect of Parkin’s response 
to my paper is his argument that terminological marking of in-laws (whether 
by the use of special terms or by the addition of honorific suffixes to 
unmarked terms) is a central Indian import, indicating a faint north Indian 
influence and, for this reason, need not be considered in an analysis of 
Dravidian (southern) kinship. If, for whatever reason, Parkin is seeking an 
historical Dravidian substrate in contemporary linguistic usage, he should 
be informed that there is no period in the history of Tamil literature— 
including the Sangam period (200-500 ap), the earliest period for which we 
have evidence—that does not show an admixture of northern Sanskritic 
elements and southern Tamil elements. The idea that there ever existed a 
purely Dravidian linguistic system, including a sub-system of terminology 
and associated jural rules is chimerical. 
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It is precisely this kind of essentialism that I wrote against in my original 
- paper. In that context, I focused specifically on Dumont’s structural model 
and argued that it obscured significant forms of variation in Dravidian 
kinship practices and that anthropologists should be less concerned with 
commonalities and essences and more concerned with the structure of 
variation. At the time, I had in mind synchronic comparisons of kinship 
systems employed by different caste groups and, in particular, a systematic 
variation that I had discovered between mercantile and agrarian groups 
(Rudner 1994). The same kinds of issues arise historically, however. One 
could, for example, take Parkin’s concern for the adoption of linguistic 
markers for in-laws but, instead of asking the essentialist’s question: ‘What 
is the unadulterated essence of Dravidianism?’, ask the questions: ‘When 
and under what circumstances did various Dravidian systems come to mark 
in-laws terminologically?’ ‘What evidence independent of the kinship 
algebra by which we distill purely logical deep structures supports our 
interpretation of these structures as ontologically meaningful?’ 

We are not, at present, in a position to do more than speculate. One 
possibility, I suppose, is consistent with Thomas Trautmann’s (1981) book, 
Dravidian kinship: namely, that it is in some way connected to a Brah- 
manical, hierarchical ideology reflected in prescriptive statements about 
gifts of virgins, etc. Evidence for such practice might be expected to show 
up in south India in the Periya puranam, Civakacintamani, or the earliest 
bhakti poetry. Alternatively, perhaps the shift comes later, during the 
twelfth century consolidation of Chola power and the apparent shift from a 
familial to a relatively more bureaucratised form of royal administration 
(Karashima and Sitarama 1972; Heitzman 1995). Such a shift might well be 
connected with special recognition of routinised authority among specially 
designated kinsmen/political allies, such as in-laws. Subsequently, practices of 
the royal Chola household could have filtered out into the extended 
society. Another possibility is that the terminological shift is actually quite 
late and did not take place until the emergence of the Nayaka kingdoms in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. During this time, after all, we apparently find 
an increase in the territorial scale of lineage-based polities coinciding with 
an increase in the scale of alliance networks. These developments in social 
organisation, moreover, are associated with royal symbolism and rituals 
that emphasise alliance with lesser chieftains and temple iconography that 
uses motifs of Siva/Parvathi weddings (Dirks 1987; Hudson 1977; Stein 
1973, 1977). The so-called ‘minor literature’ (Cirrilakkiyam) of the time 
should be explored for evidence in this regard. 

I make no brief for any of these hypotheses, for the question has never 
been put to the test and the necessary research has still to be done. 
Shanmugam Pillai (personal communication) of the Asian Studies Insti- 
tute, Madras, suggests that passages in the Tiruppavai (early 9th century) 
may be the earliest attested case in which honorific suffixes mark both the 
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FWBW and her children (i.e., ‘perfect’ and not ‘virtual’ affines; see for 
example, Cutler 1979: 38). These and other later cases are also cited for 
various honorific forms of mama by the Tamil lexicon. Such textual evi- 
dence provides support for the hypothesis of early adoption of honorific 
markers that is independent of purely logical analyses of kin terms. But my 
point is simply that all of these rich historical questions about interaction 
between kinship organisation, state formation, and ritual practice are 
precluded by an essentialising strategy that disregards variations in actual 
kinship practice over time, space and society. 

There is, finally, one last and dramatically important issue that arises in 
connection with essentialisation: the ethical issue of the use to which 
essentialisations are put in political struggles in southern India and around 
the world. To even raise the suggestion that a purely Dravidian system can 
somehow be distilled from some contemporary, bastardised version is 
simply to adopt, without question, an ideological position promulgated by 
a Dravidian political movement for regional autonomy that has matured 
during the last hundred years. Anthropologists would do well to take such 
movements as subjects of further inquiry rather than the last word about 
the facts of history. 
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Joun N. Gray, The householder’s world: Purity, power and dominance in a Nepali village 
Delhi: Oxford, 1995. xv + 302 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, refs , gloss , appendix, 
indexes. Rs. 450. 


In this ethnographic study of a village ın the Kathmandu Valley, Gray makes two central 
arguments which depart from conventional works focusing on the household (a) the house- 
hold is not just a unit of social organisation but is also, or primarily, an ‘ontological’ entity; (b) 
since everyday life for most people ıs structured mainly in terms of the domestic, new insights 
into other aspects of social life can be gained through an ‘inside-out’ approach that begins with 
the household. This is a complex and superficially novel approach to older anthropological 
questions such as the relation between kinship organisation and caste structure, and between 
kinship ideology and practice. The central argument ıs that processes that occur at the micro 
level of the household are not mere reflections of wider social processes, but are themselves 
equally complex and are in fact constitutive of the latter. 

Based on periods of intensive fieldwork carried out over a number of years in a single 
village (and focusing on a single hamlet within that), the analysis concentrates on the domestic 
practices, rituals, and ideology of the dominant Silwal Chhetn community. The author 
contends that the lives and consciousness of Chhetris, both male and female, are constructed 
around and through the Hindu concept of the Householder as a particular stage of life. The 
notion of the Householder and his dutes inflects all aspects of social life, from kinship to caste 
to the political, and an understanding of this consciousness, according to Gray, provides a 
deeper understanding of such processes as inter-houschold’economuc relations and factonalism. 
The author thus challenges the conventional anthropological concept of the household as a 
unit of co-residence; production and consumption by advocating an emic investigation into 
the nature of domesticity and how it 1s understood by the people, The ‘domestic’ is defined 
pnmanily in religious terms because the villagers self-consciously identify themselves as 
Hindus who follow Hindu dharma in such matters. The diverse practices m which Chhetris 
engage are interpreted in terms of their obligation to carry out the three main sacred duties of 
the Householder: begetting children, discharging responsibilities to the community (including 
‘feeding the ascetics’), and performing sacrifice. 

Following the ‘inside-out’ plan, after setting out the theoretical framework in Chapters 1 
and 2 the book begins with a description of the ‘domestic ontology’ of the Brahmin—Chhetri 
household based on an analysis of religious beliefs and rituals. Here Gray employs a concept 
of ontology denved from Heidegger. He argues that this ontology of grihastha dharma is not 
only a ‘structure of consciousness’ in terms of which Kholagaun Silwals culturally define the 
essence of the pariwar and those activities considered ‘domestic’, but it 1s also an ‘indigenous 
theory of practice’ (p. 53). Accordingly, the following chapter moves to the level of practice, 
or ‘conscious human action in the empirical world’ (p. 55), covering many of the topics typical 
of earlier ethnographies of kinship and the family: inter-personal relations within the house- 
hold, household ntuals, rules of kinship and marriage, and the domestic cycle. Here Gray 
suggests that the dynamics of household kinship produce ‘centrifugal forces’ which impel 
individual households to enter into relations (mainly economic) with other households. These 
inter-relations are covered in the fifth chapter on the ‘political economy of the household’, 
which includes discussions of the domestic enterprise, agricultural production, the exchange 
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and hiring of labour, and jajmani-type relations. Here too household economic practices are 
interpreted in terms of grihastha dharma. Moving still farther out from the household, the 
following chapter analyses the political and kinship relations among households within the 
hamlet, and the next covers the entire village, its caste structure, and some aspects of local 
politics. Throughout this narrative, the author attempts to show that the ontology and 
patterning of relations within the household permeate and are reflected in social relations at 
these wider levels. 

The argument m this study is complex and contains some sharp insights: by interpreting 
social processes through villagers’ conception of their religious and domestic duties, Gray 
provides a new angle on some perennial questions. Yet, despite the attempt to introduce a 
novel theoretical perspective into the study of the household and village organisation, this 
ethnography ultimately does not go much farther than the village studies of the 1960s and 
1970s. It retains the traditional anthropological focus on religion, ritual and caste, also 
carrying over the notion that ‘Hindu’ social relations are inherently asymmetrical, whether 
among kin within the household or between caste groups Inequality of landholding, labour 
relations, and gender are encompassed within, and hence ultimately derived from, this Hindu 
‘ontology’, in spite of the author’s attempt to provide a ‘dialectical’ reading of the relation 
between ideology and practice. The analysis also tends to elide other aspects of the household 
that have been brought into sharp focus in recent years by feminist and political economy 
perspectives—namely, relations of power and domination both withm and between house- 
holds. Although Gray claims to be analysing precisely these power relations, even invoking 
Foucault at one point, the sum total of the book does not provide any fresh understanding of 
the reproduction of mnequality and domination. While the intention of the author is to 
construct a more ‘emic’ or locally authentic account of what it means to be a ‘householder’, 
the danger in this approach, when it 1s not balanced with a more objective or ‘etic’ perspective, is 
illustrated by this study. Gray’s ‘inside-out’ view is meant to be a corrective to the more 
common view that the local and small-scale can be understood by placing it within the context 
of larger economic and political processes. Yet, ultimately, this account of the social order 
through the lens of the household does not yield the promised enlightment about such wider 
processes The organising concept—that individual villagers experience and hive out their lives 
as members of households—provides some important insights, but the central question of the 
reproduction and deployment of the householder dharma within the context of the patriarchal 
family and village political economy is evaded. Still, this book will be of interest to those 
working on family and kinship, religion, and politics in South Asia, for its rich ethnographic 
detail. 


SNDT Women’s University CAROL UPADHYA 
Mumbai 


MapHav GADGIL and RAMACHANDRA GUHA, Ecology and equity: The use and abuse of 
nature in contemporary India. Delhi: Penguin Books, 1995. 213 pp. Plates, tables, 
gloss., bibliogr , index. Rs. 150. 


The authors, who are among the foremost spokesmen of modern Indian environmentalism, 
have once again come together to provide ‘a proper social-scientific analysis’ based on ‘an 
original theoretical framework’ for studying contemporary Indian society from ‘an ecological 
point of view’ (p. 3). The authors believe that environmentalist protests in India have 
constituted an essentially ‘defensive movement’ and have lacked an understanding of ‘larger 
processes’ (p. 2) because of which they have been ‘unable to contribute creatively to major 
debates on development policy’ (p. 5). The book ‘hopes to provide the Indian environmental 
movement with a fuller analysis of the processes it has been fighting against . . and with a 
vision of what it should be fighting for’ (p. 6). 
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The authors develop their framework on the basis of a suggested division of Indian society 
into three ‘categories: ‘omnivores, ecosystem people and ecological refugees’, which they 
claim is a ‘great improvement on the more conventional ones of class and interest group’ and 
‘provides a fuller and more convincing interpretation of political, economic and environmental 
change in contemporary India’ (p. 5). Ecosystem people (50 per cent of the population) live in 
rural areas and depend on the surrounding natural environment to meet their material needs. 
Ecological refugees (33 per cent of the population) are those who bear the brunt of mainstream 
development initiatives (defined as the ‘growth of the artificial at the cost of the natural’), 
being forced to leave their homes in search of employment ın the ‘islands of prosperity’. 
Inhabiting these islands are the omnivores (17 per cent of the population) who encompass 
large landowners in rural areas and all of the urban populace who are not ecological refugees. 
These categories are distinguished on the basis of two critena: (a) ‘the size of their respective 
resource catchments’ and (b) ‘powers to influence state policy’ (p. 4). 

The omnivores operate through an alhance, termed the ‘ron triangle’, of beneficiaries 
(urban population, industry and large irrigated landowners), politicians (who decide the size 
of benefits conferred) and the bureaucracy (which delivers the benefits) In a democratic 
system, this ‘resource capture’ by the omnivores is made possible by deploying three devices— 
permitting a trickle of handouts to the masses, depriving them of education, and their active 
coercion. The actions of the omnivores are seen as steadily degrading the natural resource 
base of the nation—the coast, inland waters, forests, grazing lands and farmlands—apart from 
degrading the urban, industrial environment. The costs of this process are borne by the 
ecosystem people and ecological refugees. Which is why India has become a ‘cauldron of 
conflicts directly or indirectly triggered by the abuse of natural resources to benefit the narrow 
elite of omnivores’ (p. 60) 

Most of'the book ıs devoted to an understanding of these conflicts. Featured among these 
are not only the well-known struggles over the Narmada and Tehri dams, but also significant 
precursors such as the Mulshi satyagraha of the 1920s, which opposed a dam being built by the 
Tatas on the Western Ghats south of Bombay. The authors propose a seven-fold classification 
of environmental movements in India, characterised by widely differing aims and ideologies 
(sharing only the fact that they all arse out of non-party political processes): 


1. Nature Conservationists including (a) Aesthetic, recreational or scientific (omnivore 
wildlife protectors); and (b) Cultural or religious (ecosystem people such as the Bishnoi 
peasants of Rajasthan). 

2 Technocrats interested in improving efficiency of resource use (land-use boards, water- 
shed programmes, run by omnivores) 

3. Environmentalism of the poor focussed on equity, led by a few socially conscious 
omnivores working with a large number of ecosystem people/ecological refugees, 
including: (a) ‘Crusading Gandhians’, who emphasise moral imperatives for regulating 
consumerism and demand justice for the poor; (b) ‘Ecological Marxists’, who want to 
change the system through struggle, and (c) ‘Appropriate Technologists’ consisting of 
(1) Groups of Scientists or (u) Village Community-based initiatives. 


The authors trace these different strands to three basic underlying ‘philosophies’"—Gandhism, 
Marxism and liberal capitalism. In order to present their own standpoint, which they term 
‘conservative-liberal-socialism’, the authors propose a synthesis of elements derived from 
each: ‘decentralisation and empowerment of village communities along with a moderation of 
appetite for resource consumption from Gandhism; equity and the empowerment of the 
weaker sections from Marxism; and an encouragement of private enterprise coupled to public 
accountability in an open, democratic system from liberal capitalism’ (p. 123) 

. The significance of the book lies in the fact that ıt relates ecological issues to the central 
questions facing development policy ın contemporary India. It provides an excellent summary 
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of the major environmental problems and the different approaches being adopted towards 
tackling them. Chapter 7 contains a masterly account of forest policy in India, probably the 
best in the literature so far. However, when evaluated against the claims made by the authors, 
one is left with an unavoidable feeling of disappointment. 

There are serious theoretical and empirical problems with the basic categorisation on which 
the entire analysis is founded. Surely, those belonging to a ‘class’ must share common 
interests, play a uniform role in social dynamics and bear a reasonably common relationship 
with other classes. Can one really say this for the omnibus category of omnivores which 
encompasses everyone living in an urban area, who is not an ecological refugee? This is 
definition by default at ıts worst, for we have here workers, capitalists, bureaucrats and all 
manner of people belonging to the middle-class, mingling uncomfortably with each other. 
Indeed, one could go as far as to say that, especially in the present market-deepening, 
inflationary phase of the Indian economy, the urban middle-class 1s probably as vulnerable in 
socio-ecological terms as the peasantry (ecosystem people), in that it suffers a much sharper 
alienation from natural resources than the latter. One is left wondering at the very definite 
percentages attached to each of the three categones, without any empirical justification 
whatsoever. For example, can it really be claimed that one ın every three persons in India is 
an ecological refugee? - : 

One ‘final’ word. We live ın a post-modernist era, which appears to mean very different 
things to different people—but with one very widely shared conviction, that social science 18 
no longer the search for the final word on anything. The authors’ avowal, quoted in the early 
part of this review has, therefore, a strangely antediluvian, messianic flavour about it. Shorn 
of that, the book is an instructive account of environmental movements in recent Indian 
history. 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog MIHIR SHAH 
Bagli, Dist. Dewas, s 
Madhya Pradesh 


David N. LORENZEN, ed., Bhakti religion in north India‘ Community identity & political 
action (SUNY series in religious studies), Editor Harold Coward. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1995. x + 331 pp. Tables, text, notes, appendix, 
bibliogr., index. 


This book is a refreshing addition to the earlier scholarship in the field of popular religion, 
and goes deeper than the pioneering works ın its analysis of some of the religious cults and 
communities which still survive among the lower castes and poorer classes, or the non- 
Brahminical sector in North India. The authors—all academicians from North American 
universities—ground their arguments in the proposition that the Bhakti tradition was divided 
into two currents—the ‘sagumy’ and the ‘nirguni’, the former led mostly by the Brahmins and 
conceptualising divinity as a being with attributes, and the latter followed by artisan classes 
and lower caste people avoiding such descriptive attributes. 

David N. Lorenzen, the editor of this volume, observes in his introductory chapter that the 
‘sagun—nirgun’ division reflects the ‘distinction between hegemonic and subordinate or sub- 
altem ideological discourse.’ While this 1s generally true, over the centuries this discourse had 
taken different directions and had seen ups and downs in the ‘saguni-nirgunt’ relationship 
among certain communities. Followers of some ‘nirgunr’ preceptors for instance appeared to 
have gradually succumbed to the hegemonic ‘sagun’ tradition by acquiring the latter’s institu- 
tional features, or by trying to climb up to and enter the latter’s society by adopting more 
Sanskritised behaviour to improve their socio-religious status. Uma Thukral, in her ‘Avatar 
doctrine in the Kabir Panth’ draws our attention to the trend in the Kabir Panth literature, 
particularly that connected with the Chhattisgarh or Dharmadasi branch in Madhya Pradesh, 
of turning Kabir into an ‘avatar’ or an incarnation of the ‘puranic’ gods, and worshipping his 
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portraits with external mtual practices—all in the tradition of ‘saguni’ conception, although 
Kabir himself opposed the ‘avatar’ doctrine and image worship. Thukral attributes this 
transition to the desire of the Kabir-panthis to attract converts by appropriating the ‘avatar’ 
doctrine of the ‘sagun’ tradition which had a popular appeal. 

Why did the ‘avatar’ doctrine—along with other Brahmunical ntuals—continue to dominate 
Kabir’s lower caste followers even to the extent of prompting them to discard his precepts? 
The religious hegemony of the ‘puranas’ obviously reflected the economic and political 
dominance of the upper caste and upper class rulers over Kabur’s followers. The gravitation of 
the lower caste people towards the dominating upper castes and attempts to find a niche for 
themselves in the hierarchical caste ideology—despite movements in the opposite direction 
launched by ther religious leaders in the past—are analysed by Joseph Schaller in ‘Sansknt- 
isation, caste uplift and social dissidence in the Sant Ravidas Panth’. The failure of members 
of the untouchable Chamar caste to improve their socio-religious status even by adopting 
Sanskritised behaviour, hastened their embrace of the more radically dissident ideology that 
was implicit ın the worship of Sant Ravidas, who himself was a Chamar. 

The dialectic betwéen two contrasting social models—‘anti-structure’ and ‘structure’—in 
the Sikh religion ın the late 17th-early 18th century pernod, discussed in Harjot Oberoi’s ‘The 
making of a religious paradox’, again harks back to the tensions between the ‘nirgun’ and 
‘sagun’ traditions. The Khalsa, while contributing to the formation of a distinct Sikh identity, 
at the same time reversed to some extent the earlier ambiguity and laxity that the different 
categories of Sikhs (like Sahajdhans, Nanak-panthis and Udasis) enjoyed during the earlier 
period. 

Three essays in the last part of the book—by Philip Lutgendorf, Peter van der Veer and 
Susana B.C. Devalle—explore the phenomenon of the rise of Hindu nationalism in the past, 
and Hindu religious fundamentalism in politics today, around the symbol of Rama. While 
generally right in analysing the BJP-VHP-RSS ‘fundamentalist ideology’ as ‘quasi-traditionalist 
and ultraconservative ideological positions, with veiled and overt racist overtones,’ Susana 
Devalle may be underestimating its widening base—however repugnant it might be to us—by 
assuming that it appeals to ‘a minority belonging to the upper caste and petty bourgeois 1anks 
of Indian urban society’. The working class in places like Bombay and Bhopal actively 
participated ın the anti-Muslim nats that were organised by the BJP-VHP-RSS soon after the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. The electoral victory of the BJP in some of the rural 
constituencies in north India (even ın the hitherto anti-BJP tribal areas of Bihar) ın the recent 
parliamentary polls 1s another ominous indication of the manipulative politics of the Sangh 
parvar. Devalle should also reconsider her formulation about ethnic movements, which she 
feels ‘focus on the affirmation of diversity’ (as opposed to fundamentalist ideologies which 
negate such diversities). Do the xenophobic trends—the ‘anti-foreigner’ thrust in the ULFA 
movement of Assam, the killing of Kulus by Naga insurgents, the persecution of the Chakma 
tribals by other tribals ın the North-east—support her thesis of tolerance of diversities by the 
ethnic movements? 

The authors do not specifically explore the syncreticism of the ‘nirgum’ cults. Yet, this 
constituted a major feature of these off-shoots from the ‘sagun’-dominated Bhakti mainstream, 
as evident from the richly eclectic cultural output and life-style of these various cults and 
communities in different parts of India. They reflected the convergence of a variety of 
atavistic impulses from the pre-Aryan tribal past, philosophical traditions from the Buddhist 
phase and later Sufist mysticism, as well as borrowing and adaptation of rituals from both 
established Hinduism and Islam. Among the authors, only Edward O Henry in hus essay ‘The 
vitality of the Nirgun bhajan’, while sampling some interesting contemporary ‘bhayans’ sung 
by ‘jogis’ in rural areas and blind mendicant singers ın trains in Uttar Pradesh, touches upon 
this aspect of syncreticism in the ‘nirgun’ tradition, which still continues in various collective 
performances in rural India (lıke community festivals around ‘dargas’ of ‘pirs’, or agricultural 
and seasonal rituals which embrace the entire village community, irrespective of caste and 
religion). 
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Notwithstanding the absence of this mmportant dimension of the ‘nirgun’ tradition, these 
essays are a major contribution to the study of the Bhakti movement and its alternative trends 
in north India. 


New Delhi SUMANTA BANERJEE 


Ratna Kapur and BRENDA CossMAN, Subversive sites: Feminist engagements with law in 
India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 352 pp. Table, notes, index. Rs. 200. 


In this volume, Ratna Kapur and Brenda Cossman provide a femmist analysis of the Indian 
legal system with specific reference to the ways in which the ideology of the family constitutes 
judicial reasonmg and is in turn constituted by it, affirming the role of women as wives and 
mothers in a wide vanety of contexts The five essays in this book are connected by their 
repeated emphasis on (a) the need for maintaining a distinction between ‘formal’ and 
‘substantive’ equality, of which the latter 1s preferable in the interests of women and (b) the 
need for feminists not to be discouraged by repeated adverse judgements (‘outcomes’), i.e , 
not to look for justice, but focus instead on the process of mobilising women through 
nationwide campaigns or programmes of legal literacy. In sum, the writers recognise, from 
their readings of feminist legal scholars in the Indian and American academy that there is no 
easy reinscription of the content of law. But neither can activists abdicate the domain of law as 
merely an apparatus of the patriarchal state; instead, a—sometimes tentative (p. 18)—call 1s 
given here to treat law as a potential ‘subversive site’. 

A critical, though sometimes debatable characterisation of existing scholarship on women 
and the law has led the authors to favour the insights of ‘post-structural feminism’ (p. 39). The 
choice of interpretive framework is problematic, especially in the absence of a rigorous 
definition of ‘discourse’, so that ‘law is discourse’ (p. 40) but also ‘an important site of 
discursive struggle’ (p. 41), while elsewhere ‘discursive strategies’ are attributed to feminists 
and the votaries of the Hindu Right. 

Despite the confusing distractions of ‘discourse analysis’, Kapur and Cossman draw on a 
rich archive of case law in chapters 2 and 3 to discuss both how the ideology of the (joint) 
family subtends adjudications ranging from disputes over property and work to the bodily 
integrity of women in rape cases. Though rarely used in independent India, the Indian 
Divorce Act of 1869 (applicable to Christians) provides for damages to be claimed by the 
husbands from a wife’s lover (p. 103); more frequently used is the Indian Penal Code 
provision that recognises adultery as a criminal offence against a man’s property (wife) (p. 
120). The persistent judicial belief that the woman’s transgressions are infinitely more 
dangerous is evident ın cases where adultery is cited as the grounds for divorce. The speech of 
women in court, as Veena Das has recently reminded us, is constantly devalued, whether in 
the (often false) accusations of adultery against women (p. 104) or in rape cases (p. 121). 
Kapur and Cossman effectively show that judicial reasoning, even when it decides in favour of 
women, is predicated on commonsensical notions of the family and on notions of good/bad 
motherhood/wifehood (p. 116-17). Thus, judgments are liberally sprinkled with references to 
‘devoted wife’, ‘dutiful wife’, ‘obedience to and veneration of the husband’, ‘ordinary notions 
of Hindu society’, ‘Indian society’, and so on. 

Criminal law wavers on the public/private distinction, so that it sometimes ‘constructs the 
family as private, and in need of protection (adultery); [and at] other times, as private and 
thus beyond its reach (marital rape)’ (p. 124). Yet, as chapter 3 shows, constitutional 
guarantees of equality are often used to challenge sex discrimination in the family, at work 
and vis-a-vis property rights, but with mixed outcomes. For here agam, the judiciary’s 
response is grounded in a ‘protective’ framework, protecting variously the family planning 
programme, the corporation (p. 209), and even Hindu deities (p. 215-16) against the woman’s 
claim of equality. However, the authors’ conclusion that the problem stems from a use of 
‘formal’ notions of equality as opposed to ‘substantive’ ones remains somewhat unclear, 
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especially given that the judiciary seems already overwhelmed by considerations that go far 
beyond the individual as the bearer of rights. How might legal activists guard against 
indiscriminate uses of the ‘bigger’ picture to deny women their nghts? At what point can a 
‘substantive’ interpretation take precedence over a ‘formal’ one? 

It is a sign of the importance and visibility of the Hindu Right in the political honzon that a 
whole chapter is devoted to its ‘discourse’ on women, the family, and the law. But Kapur and 
Cossman stop their account with a recognition of the (now well-known) successes of the 
Hindu Right, and move on to the international debate on rights and women ın their conclud- 
ing chapter. Given that several feminists ın India (Flavia Agnes, Madhu Kishwar, Indira 
Jaisingh, and Kumkum Sangari come to mind) have been grappling with the ways in which the 
agenda of the women’s movement may be distinguished from that of the Hindu Right, a 
discussion of this scholarship 18 curiously absent 

Overall, the potential richness of the case law archive (with reference to women and 
property nghts for mstance) has remained unexplored. Also the overwhelming focus on the 
realm of state-law fails to take account of the substantial accommodations that the modem 
Indian state has made with local/feudal patriarchies. Large numbers of familial disputes 
continue to be adjudicated ın caste and village panchayats, where feudal patriarchies reign 
undisturbed. Clearly the state’s inability to absorb the realm of the law ın its entirety has 
produced several difficulties for women that remain unexamined 1n this account. The authors 
do not wish to give up the need for state law, and recourse to litigation, while expressing 
discomfort with its operations in India today. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies JANAKI NAIR 
Chenna 


Norsert Euras and Jonn D. Scotson, The established and the outsiders: A sociological 
enqutry into community problems (2nd ed.). London. Sage Publications, 1994. li + 199 
pp. Tables, appendices, bibliogr., index. £35.00 (hardback)/£12.95 (paperback). 


This 1s a highly readable micro-sociological study of a small urban community situated near 
Leicester (England) during the mid-1950s and early 1960s. It is primarily an account of the 
interactional patterns and status differences between an old, well-established group of residents 
and a relatively newer group of immigrants who moved into the area after the Second World 
War ın search of employment The monograph focuses on the conflicts and tensions between 
these two distinct groups leading to the formation of an established-outsider configuration 
that not only influences every aspect of communal life but also moulds the personality and 
self-image of individual members The core argument and theoretical contribution of the 
authors 1s the idea that power is not solely determined by access to the economic and political 
resources in a society. On the contrary, in today’s rapidly urbanising and industrialising 
landscape, in which social and geographic mobility are routine features, length of residence in 
a particular area over several generations may itself become the pre-requisite for power. 
Consequently, ‘oldness’ is posited as a significant sociological category overnding other 
commonly taken-for-granted power differentials. 

The society of Winston Parva comprises two principal groups who are more or less similar 
ın social class, educational attainments, religious affihation, and ethnic background. Both the 
group of old residents (referred to as the ‘villagers’) and the newcomers are working class 
people; but there is one crucial difference between them, which, according to the authors, 
makes all the difference—namely, the fact that the villagers have been living ın the area 
longer than the immigrants. This communal living over an extended time period has enabled 
the former to develop a common tradition and way of life whose sociological correlates are a 
high degree of group integration, an equally strong group identification and an elaborate 
system of social controls to maintain the solidarity of the group. These factors, ın turn, 
enhanced the group-charisma and conferred upon individual members a sense of social and 
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moral superiority ın relation to the newcomers. Furthermore, the existence of long-standing 
consangunine ties among the village families and their monopolisation of all key positions in 
the local groups and political associations gave structural advantage to the established group. 
As part of or as a consequence of their higher status and membership of an old community, 
the villagers arrogated to themselves a superior morality and a higher human value than their 
neighbours with whom they eschewed all social interaction outside occupational roles. 

The newcomers, on the other hand, had no such material and symbolic advantages. They 
were a disaggregated itinerant lot hailing from different parts of England who had not had the 
time to establish any level of group solidarity. Thus, they were not able to collectively and 
effectively oppose the exclusion and rejection that they suffered at the hands of the villagers. 
They could not make their way into the village social network nor could they create their own. 
Furthermore, they also meekly accepted the negative stereotyping of themselves as ‘evacuees’ 
living ın the ‘rat alley’ or ‘cockney colony’, as persons of lesser human and moral value. The 
newcomers neither had the requisite self-confidence as a group nor the institutional resources 
to rally together and confront the collective disgrace heaped upon them by the villagers. 

Methodologically, this study is a fine example of triangulation combining a select set of 
qualitative and quantitative techniques. For example, ethnographic observations on gossip 
are combined with statistical data on socio-demographic characteristics of the population 
which, in turn, are set within an ecological framework by area of residence. The authors’ 
division of Winston Parva into residential zones corresponded to the local division between 
the ‘village’ and the ‘estate’. There 1s also an applied dimension to this research illustrated by 
the fact that the investigators carried out an experiment ın situ, by trying to integrate the 
young people of both the groups through the formation of a youth club. The limited success of 
this endeavour testifies to the resihence of the in-group-out-group configuration and the 
power of socialisation and social control in obstructing efforts at altering the status quo. 

This lucid and thorough study is an incisive analysis of the sociological consequences of 
industrialisation, urbanisation and migration which are the hallmark of our times. The 
reaction of the old residents of Winston Parva to the influx of immigrants into their area is a 
paradigm for similar processes at work when an old settled community is confronted by a 
heterogeneous group of outsiders, who threaten its internal cohesion, established way of life 
and self-image. In-group idealisation and out-group ostracism displayed by the villagers in 
their relationship with the new settlers is more a panic reaction of self-defense than anything 
else. However in their temporally-based analysis, the authors fail to address one crucial issue, 
namely: what happens to these group tensions over an extended period of time in the future? 
Do they continue to retain their intensity at the same pitch or are there another set of 
attenuating processes at work subtly closing the existing inter-group cleavages? 


Delhi School of Economics RENU ADDLAKHA 
Delhi 


Monica Das Gurra, Lmncorn C. Cuen and T.N KRISHNAN, eds., Women’s health ın India. 
Risk and vulnerability. Bombay: Oxford, 1995. xii + 320 pp. Figs., tables, notes, 
refs./bibliogr., index. Rs. 395. 


From a life-cycle perspective, the eleven chapters in this volume are divided into three 
sections, viz., the infancy and childhood, reproductive, and old age phases of women’s lives. 
Though the volume is not in tune with those who are very critical of health policies or others 
who delineate the poor man’s inability to obtain health care, it paints a dismal and yet a rich 
and diverse scenario of Indian women’s health. 

Following a balanced introduction, two papers by Kishore and Shiva Kumar deal with the 
infancy and childhood years. They provide a rigorous analytical review of studies and of all- 
India/district level data in one case and that of Manipur in the other. Their stress is on 
disaggregation of populations to overcome economic and cultural categories, and they lend 
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little support to the modernisation thesis. The ‘subjective’ and the ‘objective’ feed on each 
other all along, as in Patel (1994) and thereby accord due place to Sen’s (1995) ‘positional 
objectivity’ Kishore builds a model for analysing excess female mortality, while Shiva Kumar 
constructs an index of maternal advancement (IMA) that relates inversely with infant mortality 
rate (IMR) in Manipur as against that in BIMARU states on the one hand and positively with 
that in Kerala on the other She argues convincingly that good health at low cost is possible 

The second section, on the reproductive years, has five papers with contrasting assessments 
of differential male and female health conditions. Yet, all the papers see health inequality as a 
form of gender inequality, though at times sex and gender get mixed up. Mar Bhat, 
Navaneetham and Irudaya Rajan put forward models for estimating maternal mortality rates 
(MMR). They justify why one of their models ts preferred over the other and over several 
other models, despite the presence of a great deal of under-estimation and under-enumeration 
They do, however, substantiate, more than Jeyeebhoy and Rama Rao, Visaria’s view that 
MMAR in India has been declining even before the 1960s 

In a dense review of reproductive health studies and survey reports, Jeyeebhoy and Rama 
Rao paint a rather grave picture of maternal mortality, its economic and socio-cultural 
determinants, physical and other consequences. Notwithstanding the fact that MMR is on the 
decline, they give sufficient reason for caution and their policy suggestions follow from their 
position. 

Basu’s logically argued analysis of the complex relationship between women’s economic, 
domestic and reproductive roles and a modest, if any, gender gap ın health, exposure to 
illness and survival covers a wide canvass of possibilities and probabilities in various socio- 
economic and cultural contexts, and concludes by stressing the complexity of the issue rather 
than a linear relationship. 

On the basis of reported and examined health data of poor women in Tamil Nadu, 
Ravindran stresses on patriarchal norms and women’s value at various stages of marital and 
demographic careers as against the usually employed socio-economic vanables. Stressing 
morbidity (like Ramasubban, Basu, Chen and Dreze in this volume) as well as mentioning 
iatrogenic Consequences, Ravindran shows that poverty and gender discrimination are the 
lynch-pin in explaining women’s health problems Ramasubban’s paper makes the women’s 
voice louder than Ravindran’s; her positional objectivity 1s clear. Based on an earlier and 
larger study she builds the patriarchal context of female sexuality which unduly exposes 
women and restncts them in various ways from talking about sexual ill-health, Jet alone 
seeking cure. To this adversity, Ramasubban adds the more vulnerable biological make-up of 
the female reproductive system which infects the female more often and more easily than the 
male, as if to add fuel to the fire. Thus follow her broad policy suggestions for tackling AIDS 
and STDs. 

The third section has only two papers on the third age-group dealing with micro-level data 
and anthropological studies The thoroughly informed paper by Chen and Dreze deals with 
the well-being of widows ın rural north India, while constantly comparing and contrasting the 
south Indian and South Asian scenario. The authors situate the widow m her social, emotional, 
economic and kinship background while she is a member of a community and a household 
Though a section deals directly with figures, morbidity and disability are stressed as envelop- 
ing the widows’ health, thereby challenging some of the demographic stereotypes for this 
group. 

Vatuk’s anthropological orientation emphasises the need for older women’s studies through 
a life-course approach, while examining the puzzling failure of the intersection between 
women’s studies and social gerontology Vatuk provides an overview of the backdrop within 
which to situate and understand old women’s health issues. 

Germain ends the book with an activist’s note, a critical summary of the broad canvass of 
facts and interpretations, and lists the goals for women’s health. Her activism does not come 
at the cost of research. She suggests that the two go on simultaneously, along with modifications 
in policy and male attitudes What emerges finally from the book is the need for a more 
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informed policy initiative that goes beyond vertically laid out policy and also beyond the 
reproductive period—the latter being a priority with international aid agencies and govern- 
ments. The book serves as a pointer to serous research ın the area of women’s health. 


Jamia Mulla Islamia University Tuts! PATEL 
New Delhi 


COMMITTEE ON Women’s STUDIES IN AsIA, eds., Women’s studies, women’s lives: Theory and 
practice in South and Southeast Asia. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1994 pp. 208, Rs. 
225 


This volume, originally conceived as a part of a resource book on women’s studies in Asia, 
consists of autobiographical writings of thirteen women who have shaped women’s studies in 
their countries. The introduction clanfies that the volume does not claim to include all 
subjects or countnes, nor do its contributors claim to be the main voices in women’s studies in 
their countries The editors explain that the Asia it offers consists only of Pakistan, India, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong, China, Tawan, Korea, the Philippines, Japan and Indonesia The 
disclaimers acquire significance because one rarely encounters similar admissions in western 
writings. And how often does one come across a volume on Asian women’s studies? Even in 
today’s world of heightened consciousness of locations and mandatory mention of how race, 
class and gender are constitutive of each other, most western wnitings pass off their partial 
understandings as universal, or take an extreme cultural relativist position to erase the 
persisting difference (and gross inequality m most situations) between the western and non- 
western world 

‘This ıs relevant m an area lke women’s studies which claims greater cross-cultural sensitivity 
than mainstream writings. It is not only that the volume provides ‘valuable insights into the 
social structure of various societies, diffenng academic systems, the status of women, and, of 
course, the anxieties and joys of women discovering a new form of self-expression’ (p. 7). The 
volume 1s different because it stands apart in style and content from the predominantly 
western literature in the field. And here I include both non-western scholars who operate 
from within the neutral vantage point allegedly offered by western science, and also those 
who critique this vantage point from the privileged position of the authentic non-western 
voice. 

The dispute between socialist femimism and radical feminism is a longterm favourite as a 
starting point for women’s studies. Significantly, liberal feminism is not given the same space 
or consideration. To what extent is the deep-seated liberalism of western democracies 
responsible for this, and what 1s the implication of this marginalisation in femunist debate, one 
can only speculate here. The point, however, is that the real contest seems to be between 
socialist feminism and the radical feminists, and the former 1s never quite in the race 
Responsible for this was the status of women in the then ‘socialist’ societies and the internal 
battles of socialists and feminists in Western Europe and North America Much of the 
theoretical debate was based on these domain political assumptions. But like most non- 
Marxist western theoretical disputes they acquired an autonomy entirely of their own. 

It is here that this volume offers enormous input The debate was so obviously different 
here. For Aline K. Wong’s‘. . . vew from Singapore’ ‘equality for women, or for that matter, 
for any other group, must not be simply a matter of rough justice. If we were to arrive at a 
balance between self-interest, group interest and national interest, there must be some give 
and take on the part of all involved’ (p. 27). And ‘if feminism appears to be conservative’ she 
says ‘we have no need to be apologetic about it’ (p. 27) For Aurora Javate de Dios in the 
Philippines, feminism meant resistence against massive unemployment, malnutrition and 
militarisaton in the countryside (p. 36). Women’s studies here reflects the ‘democratic, 
nationalist, anti-feudal and anti-imperialst character of the progressive movement as a whole’ 
(p. 38). For Fareeha Zafar in Pakistan, the story begins with the politicisation of Pakistan’s 
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people in ‘the long years of suppression under a military regime . . .” (p. 77). Thanh-Dam 
Truong of Vietnam became aware of ‘they’ and ‘us’ in multiple forms. ‘They could mean the 
Americans and us the Vietnamese They could mean the Catholics and us the Buddhists. 
They could mean the bad women who prostituted themselves and entertained American 
soldiers, and us the good women who maintained tradition to the point of refusing to wear 
western clothes’ (p. 177). The lesson for her was that ‘as women, we are differently positioned 
in society in terms of class, ethnicity, political affihation and learned traditions all of which 
have implications as regard our thinking, and access to resources and facilities to participate in 
building a feminist science’ (p. 188) 

The editors have sought to search for patterns among these diverse contributions. They 
have found two. One overriding influence on all was the family and its train of contrary pulls, 
opposing loyalities and inevitable compromises (p. 12). The other is the involvement of many 
contributors in the wider political movement of their countries. In the first case they raise the 
query whether ‘the Asian woman, no matter how “liberated”, “emancipated” or professional 
she may be’, can ever overcome her guilt and her ambivalence? In the second, the editors do 
not raise the question of whether the western woman who operates outside the political events 
of her country and the complicity of her state in the North-South divide can ever overcome 
her guilt, her ambivalence. Though this issue is addressed in many of the essays, the 
introduction falls short of ıt. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI 
New Delhi 


PATRICIA JEFFERY and ROGER JEFFERY, Don’t marry me to a plowman! Women’s everyday 
lives in rural north India. New Delhi: Vistaar, 1996. Maps, plates, text, notes, gloss., 
bibliogr., index Rs. 425 (hardback). 


The book under review provides an account of the dailiness of women’s lives ın rural Uttar 
Pradesh. It seeks to capture the complex ways in which women are tied to, and negotiate, the 
structural contexts of their lives. A distinctive ethnographic rendering of the research work of 
Patricia and Roger Jeffery, the book broadly explores aspects of domestic and gender politics, 
highlighting, in particular, issues of women’s agency. Much of the authors’ research into 
aspects of women’s lives has been conducted in Bijnor district of western UP, and the 
narratives presented in this work have all been drawn from two villages in this region— 
Dharmnagn, a Hindu village, and Jhakn, a Muslim one 

The authors make illustrative use of individual cases in order to evoke some general 
parameters of domestic relations in this region. At the outset, they seek to engage with the 
methodological implications of presenting women’s stories. They make it clear that these are 
not unmediated ‘true stories’ but rather, accounts of women’s lives, with some of the thematic 
emphases drawn from women’s representations of themselves, and others as selected and 
interpreted by the authors. Through the life accounts of four Hindu and four Muslim women, 
they endeavour to bring out some differences, but more often, to foreground certain com- 
monalities (through a certain thematic retrieval of accounts) in their lives. In effect, the entire 
‘text 1s effortlessly woven together. There are sixteen chapters; eight of these focus on specific 
persons, and these are interspersed with the remaining chapters, organized around specific 
linking themes. 

The first two chapters attempt to record some of the varied meanings of childbearing, such 
as the crucial differences accompanying the birth of sons and daughters. Some fragments 
dwell on infertility and its consequences, others on child deaths, yet others reveal attitudes 
and access to contraception, and so on. Chapters 3-6 underline the preoccupation with 
marnage, the well-being of children and the pressing concern of providing an adequate 
dowry Heftier dowries were either being demanded, or provided by parents themselves to 
pre-empt any ill-treatment of their daughters. In addition to this, the question of who wields 
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control over the items given ın a dowry 18 also debated, and the narratives reveal how this 
could often be a source of tension between a woman and her in-laws. The following four 
chapters focus on women’s lives after marriage, especially their relations with husbands, 
marital kin and others in the husband’s village. The Jefferys frame these chapters with the 
remark that the ‘husband’s rule’ at home seemed sustained largely by control over finance, 
decision-making, overt violence and coercive sexual relations (though they do admit to the 
difficulties of conversing about the latter topic) Apart from the husband, a married woman is 
also placed ın relationships with others in her marital home, which may be marked by conflict, 
control or competition over sharing of work, resources, expenses, and so on The next four 
chapters dwell on a woman's relations with her natal kin, for these are often indispensable in 
supporting her household during crisis periods, such as those of prolonged illness. Often such 
links are cemented through extensive patterns of gift exchanges at visits, festivals, or other 
ritual occasions. The other noteworthy story io this cluster is that of a ‘bought bride’, whose 
lack of natal ties and absence of dowry, accompanied by deep suspicion and censure affords a 
stark contrast with other married women. The final two chapters touch upon the possibility 
and the expenence of widowhood, with its associated range of problems. 

Through such a textual organisation of accounts, this book attempts to describe women’s 
agency in Bijnor. The presentation ıs prefaced and influenced by two remarks. (a) that most 
social science analyses of women’s lives tend to offer overly structured accounts, and (b) that 
most portrayals of South Astan women have been as ‘passive and hapless victims of their fate’ 
(p. 2). The present book seeks to go beyond these, using a biographical approach so as to be 
able to address both the interplay of social structure and individual agency and diversities in 
women's experiences. 

To focus on agency definitely raises questions of personhood in India and of the efficacy of 
a biographical approach in expressing these issues. However, the authors are of the view that 
the contrast between western and Indian notions of the ‘individual’ is overdrawn, and that 
despite being embedded in wide-ranging social networks, there is a sense of ‘individuality’ 
that 1s retained. It 1s this individuality that they hope to see translated as agency, while 
theoretically conceding that such personhood 1s shaped by caste, class, religion and gender 
differences. 

What then 1s the picture of women’s agency that obtains from these narratives? Attempting 
to situate the book in the context of recent accounts of agency and everyday forms of 
resistance, the authors warn that ‘conflating women’s agency with resistance would be to 
misconstrue the nature of women’s agency within structures of domination . . . . Their agency 
was evidenced in different guises, including ones that upheld the status quo rather than 
challenged and undermined it’ (p. 17). They also suggest that women made only partial 
critiques due to the greater stakes they had in the system, while at the same time negotiating 
some personal space for themselves. However, while their attempt to present the complexities 
of women’s agency 1s notable particularly in focusing on its manifestations within the domestic 
space, nowhere do the authors problematise the constitution of the domestic domain itself, 
nor its intersection with other adjoining spaces. 

Finally, some more points of criticism. While the gendered narratives offered here are no 
doubt diverse, the significance of class, caste and religious affiliation seem rather muted in 
these accounts of everyday lıfe. The narratives are at times socially disembedded, and come 
across as any/every woman’s story; this is ın spite of the authorial attentiveness to detail and 
difference that frame the narratives, but which may be disregarded by a reader since these are 
not part of the women’s own accounts. Whether this is a problem only of presentation, of the 
biographical mode, or of the specificity of the themes explored, it is hard to say. The other 
critical remark (more lke thinking aloud) concerns a distinct possibility never frontally 


addressed by the authors—don’t the. same narratives provide ample matenal that can be” 


reworked in such a way as to write the female body into the question of agency? Women 
would then come across as both socially embedded and embodied persons. 


Goa University SEEBMANTHINI NIRANJANA 
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Brian C. ALDRICH and RAVINDER S. SANDHU, eds., Housing the urban poor: Policy and 
practice in developing countries. New Delhi: Vistaar, 1995. 417 pp. Figs., tables, refs. 
Rs. 445. 


This collection of sixteen papers deals with the highly relevant theme of urban housing. The 
authors have made use of the Human Development Index (HDI) developed ın 1990 by the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP 1990) as also the ranking of countries on 
the basis of ‘longevity’, ‘knowledge’ and ‘decent living standards’ (UNDP 1991). Three 
different sections in the book focus upon housing issues m countries with high, medium and 
low levels of human development. 

In the first chapter, Sandhu and Aldnch very aptly bring out both the global and the 
history/culture-specific issues relating to housing. This theme 18 sustained effectively through- 
out the book. The role of the World Bank ın taking care of the housing problem in the 
developing countries is underlined in chapter 2. While the Bank has participated in 116 Sites 
and Services projects and other slum upgrading schemes, the social implications of macro- 
economic measures of the Bank have had an adverse impact on housing issues. Aspects of 
conditionality-induced reform have special significance for housing, for example, the devel- 
opment of finance capital markets, deregulation of rates of interest, and curbs on growth of 
public expenditure. 

Various articles reflect certain similarities ın the experiences of countries at comparable 
levels of development. The approach of the policy-makers, positive or negative, emerges as a 
significant catalyst which ultimately affects the housing policies of any government. In 
countries with low levels of development (e g., Egypt, Zambia, Tanzania, Ghana, Pakistan 
and India), intial indifference followed by a negative approach towards urban housing 
prevented the emergence of a clear and effective housing policy. 

Another factor highlighted by most of the authors 1s that countries with a democratic set- 
up, electoral politics and vote-capturing have often exploited housing issues for political 
gains. Housing policies have also varied greatly between socialist and capitalist countries. 

Some papers (like those by K. Coit and K. Pezzoli) bring out the role of demographic 
factors such as age-structure and changing family composition in determining housing needs. 
About 80 per cent of the Mexican population is under 40 years of age, implying an creasing 
demand for housing in years to come On the other hand, due to late marriages and children 
born out of wedlock, the phenomenon of women-headed households 1s emerging in the 
Caribbean The housing situation in socialist countries like China and Cuba, though better 
than in the non-socialist countries, varies depending upon the political leadership. In China 
for instance, pro-rural strategy during 1960-77 had a deurbanising effect, while housing was 
considered by Chinese socialists as serving consumption rather than production. 

That public housing alone is not capable of managing the housing -needs of a society 
becomes evident from various articles. Sndharan and Smart, citing the cases of India and 
Hong Kong respectively, call for an effective partnership between the public, private and non- 
governmental organisations. However, some measures are stressed by most of the authors 
First, secure land tenure ıs emphasised as the most important pre-requisite for self-help 
housing strategy, Site and Services programme, as also for maintenance of the houses. 
Betancur (Colombia), Yap (Thailand), Soliman (Egypt), Tipple and Korboe (Ghana) and 
Wegelin (Pakistan) highlight the fact that the security of tenure, ownership of land and 
legalised occupancy of land go a long way ın strengthening the self-help strategy 

One major contribution of the book ıs its critique of stabilisation and Structural Adjustment 
Programmes initiated by the World Bank in developing countries. The issue of ‘urban 
sustainability’ is mghtly emphasised by J Gutierrez and his co-authors, especially in situations 
characterised by high urban growth rate accompanied by withdrawal of public subsidies on 
various services. 

The book contains rich empirical data of cross-cultural nature on issues ın urban housing, 
and the measures adopted to tackle them. It would have been better still if it had extended its 
scope from housing for the poor to housing for the middle and lower-middle socio-economic 
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groups. Despite that, the book is a promising one for experts in the areas of urban planning 
and housing for the poor It is highly informative on the varied and yet comparable experiences 
of different countries in tackling the issue of urban housing. 


Panjab University RaJesH GILL 
Chandigarh 


Nick CROSSLEY, Intersubjechvity: The fabric of social becoming. London: Sage Publications, 
1996. x + 188 pp. Bibliogr., index. £37.50 (hardback)/£12.95 (paperback). 


‘Intersubjectivity’, as Nick Crossley, the author of the book under review, remarks, 1s a 
‘complex and multilayered concept’; and one can expect that any systematic appraisal of such 
a concept would entail coming to terms with its differential articulation across disciplines. 
What 1s perhaps Crossley’s most fundamental gesture, quite apart from the comprehensible 
form of his exposition, is the attempt to seek a reorganisation of the space of the concept; an 
attempt, that is, to combine the various theories of intersubyectivity into ‘a common perspec- 
tive, or, rather, a system of interlocking perspectives’. The book’s limitations also have to do, 
I think, with this strategy—not only that the attempt at reorganising the field has its limits, but 
also that the coherence thus established must of necessity prove both elusive and evasive. In 
large measure, this has to do with Crossley’s casting of the problem ın a predominantly 
phenomenological form (although it should be observed, in all fairness to, the author, that 
there is a definite attempt at going beyond, or more precisely, expanding od the imperatives 
of this form) 

The book for the most part 1s expository, wading through figures as diverse dnd disparate as 
Husserl, Buber, Kojeve, Merleau-Ponty, Mead, Wittgenstein, Schutz, Habermas 2nd Foucault. 
The first chapter ‘Dimensions of intersubjectivity’ frames the ground for much of the discussion 
to follow. The distinction that Crossley posits here, between two modes/phases of intersubjec- 
tivity, namely, ‘radical intersubjectivity’ and ‘egological intersubjectivity’, are each taken up 
and further developed in the subsequent two chapters It is significant that the discussic 9 of 
‘radical intersubjectivity’ precedes and, what 1s more, also constrains his discussion of ‘eco- 
logical intersubyectivity-—so that even as the former is posited as breaking out of the bind of a 
constituting subjectivity (thus the claim, for instance, that ‘many of our “private spaces” are in 
fact intersubjectively constituted’), its implications for selfhood, and the possibility of our 
adopting a reflexive/reflective attitude towards ‘things’, are left quite indeterminate. Broadly, 
this is so because Crossley is concerned to retain a space for ‘ecological ntersubyectivity’ 
(somewhat loosely, the subject’s capacity for imagination and reflexive incorporation), as well 
as to be in a position to argue that intersubyectivity can only obtain in the context of these two 
modes, alternating between them. However, the problem, it seems to me, is that it is not 
entirely clear whether Crossley’s account is meant to provide positive information about 
intersubjectivity as some phenomenal property of human/social becoming; or, alternatively, 
whether the account is not an attempt to determine the modalities of the human bid for 
identity, which would constitute that bid as an object within phenomenal reality. This 
ambiguity obtains chiefly in the context of the ‘radical’—‘egological’ distinction posited by 
Crossley, but is further accentuated by the considerations brought forward ın the chapters 
that follow. Here, it is clear that Crossley is seeking to expand his focus, striving towards a 
more normative and political dimension to the understanding of intersubjectivity. He thus 
opens up to aspects of Habermas’ theory of communicative action, as well as going on to 
suggest a ‘pragmatics’ of power and citizenship. But the intersubjectivist (and ultimately, 
phenomenological) locus of these probings, as also the fundamental point that they are meant 
to establish (namely, that intersubjectivity is ‘the fabric of social becoming’), only serve to 
highlight the ambiguity that I have just remarked upon. 

At this pomt, however, it can be asserted that the problem 1s not simply a concomitant of 
Crossley’s strategy of reorganising the field. Indeed,-one must be careful not to avoid the 
epistemological and practical wagers attaching to the very concept ‘intersubjectivity’ itself— 
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that the concept, even as ıt allows for a possibility of opening up to some (general) features of 
the objective world, 1s geared primarily towards reclaiming only the (universal) structures of 
the subjective orientation in the world. In fine’ that the issue of intersubyectivity constitutes 
nothing less than an evacuation, from the domain of philosophy, of the problem of the 
normative and the political 


Goa University SASHEEJ HEGDE 


S.K Pramanick, Sociology of G.S. Ghurye. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 1994 viii + 275 pp. 
Tables, notes, bibliogr., indexes. Rs. 375. 


This concise-and fair-minded critical appraisal of Ghurye should be read by all researchers in 
Indian sociology. During more than three decades of service ın the Department of Sociology, 
University of Bombay (1924-59), Ghurye published many books and papers on caste, tribe, 
kinship, urban centres, national integration, etc His researches were influenced by the 
functionalist, evolutionary and diffusionist theories of the West Even after his retrement he 
continued his research work and published many more books on contemporary themes till his 
passing away ın 1983. 

In chapter one, Pramanick has given a biographic profile of Ghurye, his early struggles, the 
academic ambience in which he lived, and his manifold interests, which ranged from descrip- 
tive ethnography to Indian art and costume. He also wrote learned works on Occidental 
society which have provided a number of sociological insights. Pramanick wnites that ‘explor- 
ation and analysis of the process of cultural unity in India through ages constitutes the major 
thrust of Ghurye’s writings’ (p. 13) 

In chapters 2, 3 and 4 Pramanick analyses the broad functionalist framework within which 
Ghurye discussed caste, tribe, family and marriage In his treatment of Indian social structure 
Ghurye focused on social integration. For hım, the Hindu religious complex—with its scrip- 
tures, rituals, values and norms—imparted coherence as well as continuity. Caste and sts 
ramifications (such as sub-caste, gotra and charana) introduced differentiation mto Indian 
society, ‘but it remained anchored to the unifying Hindu values. However, he noted the 
alacrity with which caste associations were springing up everywhere in India and viewed them 
disdainfully, convinced that they were weakening age-old caste interdependence and cultural 
unity Pramanick points out that in contrast to this stand of Ghurye, later writers such as R 
Kothari and the Rudolphs have examined the constructive roles of these associations. Ghurye 
believed that the progressive Hinduisation of south-central Indian tribes was good for them. 
In his works on north-eastern India, he was perturbed by the increasing tnbal political 
dissidence 

Ghurye used the diffusionist or acculturative methods for studying the cultural bases of 
Indian society. In his historical studies of cities, he noted the significance of the cultural-religious 
impulse in promoting the nse of ancient cities such as Memphis, Babylon, Athens and 
Constantinople. Besides, he commented on the demographic charactenstics of modern Indian 
Cities in meticulous detail. Pramanick says that Ghurye’s work contains valuable suggestions 
for urban planners. Ghurye’s works on religious consciousness, relations between gods and 
men and the social roles of ascetic groups in India have shown both originality and depth. In 
particular, he highlighted the continuing relevance of religion and asceticism to Indian 
society. In chapter 7 Pramanick again refers to Ghurye’s works on India’s urban centres. 
Ghurye subscribed: to an orthogenetic view: many of the towns and cities developed in 
response to indigenous needs of the agrarian hinterland. The market towns facilitated com- 
merce and also created an admunistrative network. To support his position, he drew extensively 
on data from rural Maharashtra. Pramanick notes the methodological significance of Ghurye’s 
rural-urban continuum for understandmg urbanisation in the Indian context. 

In chapter 8 Pramanick dwells iter alia on Ghurye’s writings on Muslims and the Urdu 
language Ghurye erroneously equated Indian nationalism with Hinduism; he tended, there- 
fore, to undermine the many contributions made by minorities (especially Muslims) towards 
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India’s national reconstruction. This led to a narrowing of his vision and reduced the value of 
his model for cultural integration. In chapter 9 Pramanick concludes the book by presenting 
an overview of his methodology which laid emphasis on the acculturative role of Hinduism. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University C.N. VENUGOPAL 
New Delhi 


ROGER JEFFERY and Alaka M. Basu, eds., Girls’ schooling, women’s autonomy and fertility 
change in south Asia. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 339 pp. Figs , tables, notes, 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


A widespread consensus on the demographic benefits of investing in women’s education has 
radically altered public policy ın many parts of the world. Empirical exercises postulating the 
existence of a (statistically significant) inverse relationship between level of women’s education 
and fertility rates have acquired the status of an axiom in mainstream demographic literature. 
And like all mainstream assumptions, deviations from the norm, (however large and pervasive), 
become not just exceptions to the rule but are also marginalised. There is no earthly reason 
why the support (financial or otherwise) for women’s education needs to be rationalised in the 
manner in which it is in demographic literature by emphasising its positive linkage to the 
achievement of any goal; no such rationalisations or linkages are ever offered for the pprsuit 
of male education in any society to the best of our knowledge. 

The reason for posing the question of women’s education in this manner is to bring out the 
limitations of the framework adopted by the book under review to address the question of 
women’s autonomy and fertility change in South Asia. The irony of the situation is that the 
volume, and particularly its editors, challenge the accepted notion of a universal and causal 
relationship between rising levels of schooling and dechning levels of fertility. And yet, the 
findings of the book are not brought together to forcefully question mainstream assumptions 
relating to women’s schooling and fertility change. On the contrary, the whole exercise ends 
by accepting the framework, keeping intact the mainstream assumption by rationalising the 
findings ın the following manner: 


Another way of conceptualising the issues 1s to see it as the problem of disentangling 
selection and threshold effects. Selection effects refer to the possibility that early adopters 
of some new form of behaviour are likely to be different from others in many respects: as 
the innovation becomes a more established part of everyday life, so the impact of the new 
behaviour wears off . . . This can also be seen ın the threshold effects: the idea that some 
minimum level of schooling 1s needed before an impact is seen . . . . As time goes on, the 
threshold may mse, and more and more schooling is needed before higher levels of 
women’s autonomy or lower levels of fertility are produced (p. 39). 


Constraints of space do not allow us to take any of the papers individually for discussion. 
What needs to be emphasised, however, is the fact that the straitjacketing of the papers to fit 
the framework outlined by the editors seems to have suppressed discussion of other, very 
often more relevant, themes impacting on decisions to haye/not have a child. To give two 
examples: Chanana’s paper really highlights how formal schooling for women is recontextual- 
ised within the modified ‘patrifocal family structure and ideology’, and that, ‘in the spheres of 
dowry, property and related aspects of autonomy, the ideological underpinnings of the 
seemingly altered family structure have barely been touched’ (p. 132). In the Jefferys’ 
discussion on fertility outcomes in Bijnor. ‘[T]he significant difference is not between auto- 
nomous Jat women and more oppressed Sheikh women, but the views of their husbands Jat 
men wanted to have fewer children than Sheikh men, and were more prepared to do 
something to ensure that their fertility preferences were met. Women—in both groups—are 
placed in situations where they must accede to their husbands’ requests’, (p. 181). 
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A few of the papers that purport to study regional variations ın fertility outcomes have left 
out, in our view, the crucial aspect of contextualising their findings in the regions studied. 
Thus, for example, the papers on Kerala and Gujarat do not explicate what differentiates the 
districts within a state, and why so that at times drastically different demographic results are 
produced An acute lack of (demographic) history reduces considerably the usefulness of such 
papers. 

Demography, as a science being, by and large, bereft of any social science component, has 
very little to offer by way of explanation beyond postulating a statistical correlation between 
women’s schooling and fertility In our view a more useful approach for this theme would 
have been to enquire into the specific conditrons, circumstances and contexts that lead to 
particular demographic outcomes, rather than weaving the analysis around notions of (stats- 
tucal) correlation offered by mainstream demographic Nterature. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies PADMINI SWAMINATHAN 


CaROLINE HumpuHrey and James LaipLow, The archetypal actions of ritual. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994. 289 pp. 


The book under review is a meticulous study of Shvetambar Jain rituals based on the authors’ 
ficldwork in Jaipur, Rajasthan, in two temples, namely, the Dadabari temple complex and 
the Padampura temple. The authors have adopted a phenomenological approach to study 
Jain ntuals Hitherto anthropological studies of Indian rehgions have been mainly of the 
structural functional or structural type. While retaining a broad phenomenological approach, 
the authors have also used structurahst and ethnomethodological insights. The book is 
divided into twelve chapters which deal with the theoretical, practical and philosophical 
dimensions of rituals. 

Jainism arose as a protest against Vedic sacerdotalism. Yet ın course of time it has 
developed a set of rituals which have incorporated elements from Samkhya, Tantra and 
Bhakn. Jain rituals are not only composite in form but are also pluralistic, centrifugal and 
contingent in meaning. As Jainism 1s a non-theistic religion, the individuals are left to their 
own ritualistic devices to overcome the Karma which they inhent in their lives. The Jain 
praxis emphasises the conscious agency of the individual and his or her intentionality. While 
performing the rituals at the temple or at home, the individuals interpret the ntuals in a 
vaniety of ways and also perceive the meanings differently. There is, of course, a Calvinian 
uncertainty about the outcome of ritual effort. But this does not deter individuals from 
performing elaborate ntuals to weaken the bonds of Karma. Most lay people perform dravya 
puja (propitiation of saints and guardian deities with water, flower, fruit, sandal paste, waving 
of light, etc.) In contrast, the ascetics use bhav puja (meditational worship which has vanable 
meanings). While most of these rituals are conducted at the Dadaban temple, there are 
exorcist rites performed in the other temple for the recovery of mentally sick men and 
women Together they constitute the sacred dimension of Jainism. 

In sum, the authors emphasise that the Jain rituals are embedded in contingency and 
reflexivity, and that they reveal a paradomcal quality. There are two cognitive aspects which 
are to be noted ın this regard. First, there ıs a stress on self-transcendence to resolve the 
paradox of overcoming Karma through rituals (which are also a kind of Karma). This 13 
achieved by an inner illumination described among the Jain laity as Samayak-darshan (vision 
of equanimity), which liberates the individual from worldly snares. Second, while most daily 
rituals are individualistic and discursive, through exorcist rites the celebrants are brought back 
into an ontological awareness of their shared beliefs and practices. Thus, the mentally 
disturbed individuals are ritualistically guided back to the archetypal community of believers. 

The reviewer would like to make the following comments. First, while the authors’ study is 
worthy of note, they have presented their analysis in abstract prose which the average readers 
might find difficult to follow. Second, the authors could have analysed in detail the linkages 
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among the three components of Jam community: the temple, the household and the monastery. 
Jain households not only replicate in a miniature form the temple rites but also often contain a 
monastic niche into which men and women may withdraw for meditation. Also, many of the 
Shvetambar Jain householders have a persistent tendency to renounce the world and enter 
monastic life While the Jain saints are in the world they are not of the world. Hence, they 
have evolved techniques which have preserved their monachism in spite of their frequent 
interactions with the laity. 

Third, although the authors have referred to the Jain rites of purification (including fasting) 
they seem to have missed the significance of it. Jains regard suffering (whether brought on by 
circumstances, illness or volition) as a soteriological agent Prolonged fasts are often under- 
taken not only by the monastics but also by lay men or women; the end of their fast is ritually 
celebrated. Besides, lay Jains undergo personalised modes of confession in the presence of 
monks. Thus, suffering and confession facilitate hberation. 

If the authors choose to revise this work at a later date these observations may be looked 
into. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University C.N. VENUGOPAL 
New Delhi 


GURHARPAL SINGH and IAN TALBOT, eds., Punjabi identity. Continuity and change. Delhi: 
Manohar, 1996 256 pp. Figs., table, text, refs. Rs. 375. 


This volume is a collection of papers presented at a seminar at the University of Toulouse, 
France ın 1994. It reflects the growing concern for the problem of the Indian Punjab among 
the Punjabi diasporics settled ın the UK. The latent project seems to be to opt out of the 
present nation-state system to establish a confederation of new states based on Punjabi 
identity, which would also include the Punjab across the Indian border. The rise in ethnic 
conflict in Pakistan has also constrained its diaspora to join in this analysis and interpretation 
of conflict there. The third group of contributors are the local (white) sympathisers. This 
configuration of contributors is suggestive of the editors’ claim that ‘Punjab studies as an 
academic speciality has arrived’. 

The present study 1s an attempt ‘to promote an integrated study of “three Punjabs”’, that 
is, the Punjab before 1947, East and West Punjab since 1947 and the Punjabi diaspora in the 
UK. Out of a total of nine papers, eight deal with empirical issues about different aspects of 
Punyabi identity, while the last one interrogates this concept in the context of post-modern 
theory. In this sense this paper (chapter 8) stands out from the rest. 

The combined Punjab 1s discussed by Talbot and Matringe. The former analyses tensions 
between the rural and urban political traditions in the context of modernisation of Punjabi 
society, while the latter focuses on the European influence on Bhai Vir Singh’s poetry, an 
important ideologue of the Singh Sabha. This ideology remains a potent force even today. 

The problem of militancy and ethnic identity in the Indian Punjab are analysed by three 
scholars. Gurharpal suggests a re-examination of this problem from the perspective of Sikh 
ethnonationalism while Thandi looks at militancy and counter-insurgency as a machination of 
the Indian state to involve Sikhs in a ‘low intensity conflict’, finally defeating them in the 
violent struggle. Pettigrew provides details of this aspect in the context of the structure of the 
mulitant groups, locates their failure ın the state’s manipulation of vertical linkages in the 
Punjabi/Sikh society, thus ‘making’ them fight against one another. 

Samad and Ansari capture the dynamic character of the Punjabis of Pakistan. The former 
suggests that Pakistan is nothing more than an extension of the Punjab. Its military- 
bureaucratic elite are dominant and assertive of their identity. The latter finds this to be the 
very trait which the Sindhis are contesting, hence the communal riots. 

What has manifestly come out of this volume is the dynamic and enterprising (aggressive) 
character of the Punjabis of both sides. The confrontation with the Indian state and other 
communities in Pakistan are its consequence. What has gone into the making of this character/ 
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identity is worth probing. The conceptualisation of a secular Punjabı identity could go a long 
way in forging a singular identity, thus paving the way for a confederation. 

This collage of Punjabi identity has certain gaps. For instance, if Punjabi identity 1s not only 
the Sikh identity then some space should have been devoted to understand the Hindu 
perspective too. Further, how do Sikh and Hindu diasporic communities relate to each other? 
Are they appreciative of the secular aspect of Punjabiyat or do they intend to opt out of it like 
the British Kashmuris, while the British Punjabis from Pakistan still consider them in their 
fold? 


Puryabt University BIRINDER PAL SINGH 
Pauala 


MADHUSREE Dutta, FLAVIA AGNES and NEERA ADARKAR, eds., The nanon, the state and 
Indian identity. Calcutta: Samya, 1996. xii + 206 pp Rs. 250. 


This slim but significant (and excellently produced) volume is the outcome of a 1994 seminar 
on ‘The nation, the state and Indian identity: A post-Ayodhya perspective’ hosted by Majlis, 
a legal and cultural resource centre in Bombay working at the intersections of feminism, 
secularism and minonty rights. It offers an unusually broad mıx of contributors—from trade- 
unionists, civil rights activists and lawyers, to educationists and researchers Moreover, unlike 
most conference volumes, it retains the flavour and energy of its original site by including 
extensive excerpts from the discussions. 

There are four full-length papers—Gyanendra Pandey on the problems for a histonography 
of the Partition, Ratnabali Chatterjee on the VHP’s mythologisation of medieval India; 
Jasodbara Bagchi’s reading of Tagore’s Gora as the exploration of an altemative secular 
identity; and Flavia Agnes on the impasses besetting the current debate on a uniform civil 
code. These are followed by three panel presentations dealing with questions of gender and 
community (Gouri Choudhury, Shakun and Kalpana Kannabiran), the current struggles for 
self-determination ın the North-East and in Kashmir (Nandita Haksar, Gautam Navlakha), 
and a post-Ayodhya assessment of the trade union movement (Vivek Monteiro, Meena 
Menon). Though the events of 6 December 1992 and after are a constant reference point, the 
papers draw lessons for the present from earlier historical penods, and also expand the scope 
of the concept of community by including questions of race and ethnicity in the North-East, 
and the attacks on Tamils in Karnataka followmg the Cauvery water disputes. Thus, ‘com- 
munity’ does not remain a code word for religious identity alone, or for Hindu/Mushm 
communalism more specifically. 

The volume as a whole is a powerful enactment of the crippling dilemmas facing intellectuals 
and activists today. The problem is not only one of overcoming widespread ignorance 
regarding recent events and situations, such as the Partition or the crisis of the North-East. As 
the discussions following many of the papers demonstrate, there are no obvious ways of 
conceptualising questions of identity that can counter the violence of dominant notions of 
nationhood and citizenship. Pandey’s paper emphasises the extreme fluidity of the Partition 
process, which is not really about the creation of nation-states, but about how people came to 
be constituted as ‘here’ or ‘there’, ‘us’ or ‘them’. In a different vein, Bagchi sees Tagore as 
offering an indigenous and secular—albeit literary—resolution to problems of identity, in 
opposition to the Hindu nationalism of his time. Closer to the present, Flavia Agnes demands 
that femunists critique much more closely the majoritarian identity they adopt as self-evidently 
‘secular’; for today, a common code for all women is even more remote than it was in the 
1950s. Moreover, as the discussion on the failures of the trade-union movement also testifies, 
it is quite unclear as to how different aspects of identity—working class, religious, cultural, 
regional—are to be articulated to one another, even though they all reside ın the ‘same 
person’. 

The success of this book is that such questions remain both deeply theoretical and rooted 
within everyday political practices—whether those of a historian, a teacher of English, a trade 
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unionist or a feminist actrvist. It deserves to be read widely so that the crucial questions tt 
rases can be investigated further and, perhaps, answered 


Centre for Women’s Development Studies Mary E Jonn 
Delhi 


MARTINE VAN WOERKENS, Le voyageur étranglé: L'Inde des thugs, le colonialisme et l’imagi- 
naire. Pans: Albin Michel, 1995 430 pp. Map, plates, notes, bibliogr 


This book is a delight to read Who were the Thugs? Did they really exist? The author 
undertakes to examine the conditions that led to the origin and evolution of the notion of 
cnmunality against the backdrop of an emerging ‘British India’ in the first two decades of the 
19th century. The ‘anxieties of an Empire’ in the early stages of expansion and administration, 
the elaboration of codes and norms of the ruler over the ruled, are skilfully demonstrated in 
Woerkens’ deconstruction of two seminal works on Thuggee in 19th century India. One is 
Sleeman’s two volumes of Ramaseeana (1836) a mgorously detailed monograph on the 
language and customs of a sect of people designated as a ‘criminal tribe’. This was the first 
‘scientific’ work on the Thugs The other 1s the romanticised Confessions of a Thug by 
Meadows Taylor (1839) Within these two works Woerkens detects two strains or notions 
fighting for hegemony in the public sphere, not only in Bntish India, but actually carried over 
from the intellectual climate of Bnitain of the late 18th century. The two strains at conflict are, 
of course, the enlightenment tradition and the Romantic movement The fight for intellectual 
dominance is thus transferred from metropolitan England to colonial India and hence the 
utle. The strangled traveller. Colonial Indra, the thugs and fantasy aptly demonstrates how the 
stereotypes of the Orient were reconstructed time and agam for salon consumption The 
fabulous Onent infested by Thugs here ts only another metaphor for Onental cruelty which any 
‘ervilising mission’ is honour bound to eradicate. Hence Steeman and hence Meadows Taylor, 

The volume 1s divided into two sections. The first is an appraisal of the colonisers’ role and 
the birth of the anti-Thug campaign. The three chapters are demonstrative of how the fear of 
the ‘other’ led to aberrations from western norms being designated as ‘criminal’. It is clear 
from a reading that the Thugs were not a concrete body of specific persons operating in a 
particular space; most ascetic/secret bands were labelled as ‘criminal tnbes’ or more specifically 
Thugs (pp. 23-27; 57-59; 131; 134-35) The reconstruction of the Thugs here 1s masterly—they 
lack the touch of reality. The Thugs remain shadows without substance, mere figments of an 
anxious colonisers’ imagination. 

The second section with its four chapters shows the struggle between fantasy and science in 
colonial India Woerkens evaluates the legacies of both the scientific tradition (Sleeman) and 
the fantaisiste notion (Taylor) and goes on to show how the latter proved more lasting in the 
popular imagination (pp. 298-304, 309-12; 318; 341) She bolsters her arguments with an 
impressive array of illustrations—not only from staid archival sources but also from such 
irreverent sources such as posters, comic strips and so on. One never realised that the ‘Thugs’ 
exercised such influence on popular culture. Like other ‘aberrations’ of the fin de siècle, the 
Thugs, along with those creations of Victorian England such as Frankenstein, Dracula and 
Jekyll and Hyde, remained an allegory of all that was abhorrent in human nature. A must for 
all sociologists and cultural historians. $ 


Jadavpur University Rita MUKHERJEE 
Calcutta 


Harry F. WoLcorTT, The art of fieldwork. Walnut Creek, CA. Alta Mira Press, 1995. 285 pp 
Refs , bibhogr , indexes. $42.00 (hardback)/$19.95 (Paperback). 


Harry Wolcott, who 1s well-known for his writings on educational anthropology and methodo- 
logical issues, has wntten an extremely fascinating and brilliant book The art of fieldwork ıs 
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not the usual vade mecum of research methods and techniques, their merits and demerits, 
although in chapter 5 and at other places in the book, the author offers perceptive and 
thought-provoking insights into the tool-kit of fieldworkers. 

Nor does ıt homologise the fieldworker’s job with that of the artist or the aesthete. 
Combining elements of art and science, Wolcott submits, fieldwork is neither one nor the 
other; ıt has a place and identity of its own. However in the hands of any particular 
fieldworker, its ‘artistic’ or ‘scientific’ qualities receive greater emphasis, with the result that 
fieldwork ‘becomes’ art or science. This in fact has led to contesting views (and perspectives) 
on the reality of fieldwork. As science, fieldwork is ‘craft’, and as art, it 18 ‘imagination’. 
Wolcott redefines the word ‘art’ to include both craft and unagination; hence the title of the 
book. 

Not many works on methodology have taken up for treatment the murky side of fieldwork, 
for instance the developmental promises made by the investigator to the people, payment 
made to respondents in exchange of data, anthropologists working as spies of certam agencies, or 
faking information and respondents Wolcott assigns an important place to the discussion of 
these issues in his book According to him, not only should one write a reflexive account of 
one’s fieldwork but also pay as much attention as is possible to these hidden aspects, for they 
tell a lot about human relations. 

A summary of Wolcott’s Writing up qualitative research (1990) 1s chapter 9 (titled ‘The art 
of self expression’) of this book. Writing is the main way of presenting the results of 
fieldwork, notwithstanding the value of films and photographs. Yet, many researchers (especi- 
ally from societies of oral tradition) suffer from wnting impediments. Like the darker arts of 
fieldwork, not many methodology books have chapters (or sections) on writing up research 
findings that are principally of a qualitative type. 

Wolcott offers extremely useful suggestions, drawing on examples from his writing career, 
for neophytes in qualitative research. Most of us think that writing is the last step of a 
successfully concluded field expedition; Wolcott corrects this misgiving. He suggests that ‘one 
consider writing before even beginning a field study’ (p. 201). Further, *. . . writing must be 
joined to the research; it 1s not a final step after everything else is finished’ (p. 215). 

Written in conversational prose, Wolcott’s book is immensely readable Although it does 
not include many examples of real fieldwork (barring Wolcott’s own Kwakiutl case), the 
reader can find examples from ethnographic contexts known to him for substantiation of 
various propositions. 


University of Delhi VINAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


LeicH Minturn, Sita’s daughters: Coming out of purdah New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. xiu + 371 pp Maps, plates, figs., tables, gloss., appendices, bibliogr., indexes. 
Rs. 395. 


Leigh Minturn first visited the village of Khalapur (in Saharanpur District of Uttar Pradesh, 
about 100 miles north of Delhi) in 1954-55 to research the socialisation of women and 
children in a Rajput neighbourhood. Minturn returned to Khalapur in 1974-75 to study 
changes in the status of Rajput women. The present book appeared nearly twenty years later, but 
its ethnographic present is 1975, and its focus is on the transformations between 1955 and 1975. 

Minturn begins with a general introduction to the village and its social structure and kinship 
(Ch. 1), followed by a detailed description of the situation of women, focusing on the contrast 
between natal village and husband’s village (Ch. 2); the system of purdah (Ch. 3), and its 
changes between 1955 and 1975 (Ch. 4); land, dowry and the domestic economy (Chs. 5 and 
6); religion (Chs. 7 and 8); women’s nature (Ch. 9) and the position of widows (Ch. 10); and 
health and education (Chs 11 to 13). In two closing chapters, she provides a general picture 
of women’s roles and psychology (Ch. 14) and attempts to place the transformations in village 
society within a wider regional, national and comparative context (Ch. 15). 
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Minturn describes her methods as including ‘ethnographic description, case histories, 
systematic sampling, and structured interviewing’. Theoretically the book 1s decidedly old- 
fashioned in style. Minturn describes her approach as ‘emic feminism’: ‘I report changes in 
women’s lives in their own terms and interpret them with a combination of emic ideas and the 
guidelines of feminist scholarship’ (p. 7). Yet there is ttle engagement here with the growing 
body of feminist research on South Aman societies, or for that matter with any other recent 
scholarly literature on India. The real strength of Minturn’s work for me does not lie in her 
theory or in the frequently umllumınatıng tabulations of questionnaire results, but in her 
ethnographic description, which 1s, for the most part, careful and detailed, and her extensive 
use of quotations from her female informants. There are some gems here, as for example in a 
village woman’s elaborate non-canonical description of shakt:, from which I quote only a few 
hnes. 


Men have all talents, but they do not have Shakti. Women have three Shaktis along with 
talents. The first Shakti woman possesses is that she reproduces and keeps the human life 
continuing . . . . The second Shakt: is that when a womar puts on a beautiful red or 
yellow sarı, dresses her hair in a good style and puts eyeliner on her eyes and color on her 
cheeks, and uses lipstick and other cosmetics, then she looks lke a goddess. . . The 
third is that when a woman does not wear any good clothes and leaves her hair unbraided, 
and cries and starts fighting, she can look very bad. This is a bad Shakti, but it 1s still a 
Shakti. . . (p. 203). 


Here as elsewhere the reader is left feeling that the translation could be subtler, and that 
the author could have provided more in the way of analysis. The book can nevertheless be 
recommended as a valuable collection of source material on Rajput village women and on the 
transformations in their lives over this period 


Universuy of Newcastle SANTI ROZARIO 
Australia 


BARBARA 'SOUTHARD, The women’s movement and colonial politics in Bengal 1921-1936. 
Delhi: Manohar, 1995. 318 pp. Plates, tables, notes, bibhiogr., index. Rs. 450. 


Colonial Bengal as compared to any other part of colonial India has been worked upon a great 
deal by scholars. A certain discomfort has also been voiced about an erroneous assumption 
that the story of colonialism in Bengal may necessarily be projected as the story of colonialism 
in India. Barbara Southard’s work on the women’s movement in Bengal of the 1920s and 30s 
stays Clear of any generalised pronouncement that may invite such a charge of hegemonic 
intent. Instead she argues that ‘the provincial focus permits in-depth analysis of the social 
ongins of the women’s movement, the strategies pursued by women’s associations, and the 
economic and political constraints within which they operated’ (p. 3). This she does by 
studying three campaigns led by women ın Bengal. They are: (a) the campaign to obtain the 
vote for women at the provincial level; (b) the effort of female educators to get girls included 
in schemes of universal education; and (c) the attempt to obtain legislation protecnng girls 
and women from the prostitution trade. 

The struggle for the vote 1s presented in a fascinating account of the way the Bangiya Nari 
Samaj founded in 1921 took up the demand, organised meetings in provincial towns, created a 
network of women’s associations, lobbied with key politicians, garnered support from the 
Bniush community and yet was defeated 56 to 37 in 1921. Undeterred the BNS continued and 
won in 1925. This account of women’s organised political action is of particular significance in 
a context where recent wnitings have argued that women seldom, if ever, were actors in the 
shaping of the women’s question in India. Women accepted the middle class male recasting of 
their traditional roles, and to that extent the nationalist resolution of the women’s question 
proved to be a dead end. 
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Southard’s work demonstrates that not only did women occasionally manage to tum the 
tables by utilising the nationalist construct of the new woman for their own purposes, but 
more importantly, active participation in movements led them to examine the ideological 
contradictions of these movements and to articulate their own positions. This is most evident 
in the attempt of the women’s movements to keep away from the then widening breach 
between Hindus and Muslims in Bengali politics. 

At a time when social analysis is often confined to the turns and twists of discourses of 
nation and gender, this book is a welcome and competent work that brings back social actors 
where they belong. The shifts in colonial policies; the alhances with landlords and the 
orthodoxy; their responses to the women’s movement; the women’s movement’s own moves 
to seek alliances; the class context and iternational influences, and the specificities of the 
family background of the early women activists, (many of whom were Brahmos), are all deftly 
narrated in this book. Women may have largely operated within what the author describes as 
social feminism. But they had already discovered that ‘reform would be only forthcoming 
when women had access to administrative powers to put their ideas into effect’ (p. 189). 


Jawaharlal Nehru University MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI 
New Delhi 


Bikram Narayan NaAnDa, Contours of continuity and change: The story of the Bonda 
Highlanders. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. 228 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., 
index. Rs. 275 


This book is resolutely contemporary—a rare find among monographs on tribal societies, the 
majority of which divorce the rituals of production and reproduction (considered traditional), 
from the institutions of the state (seen as having no ntuals). Nanda follows a political 
economy approach to explore the manner in which Bonda society has been integrated into a 
larger capitalist process, and the contradictions in perceptions, beliefs and modes of relating 
to each other that this has engendered He starts by placing Bonda history within the context 
of the competing small kingdoms of Orissa, and the enmeshing of ‘tribal’ and ‘Hindu’ features 
that this was predicated on. Colonial incursions and subsequent highland revolts are then 
briefly dealt with. The two subsequent chapters discuss the subsistence system, and the 
difficult co-existence of wage labour and the traditional system of mutual help, as well as 
intermediate forms of service such as bonded labour. One form—labour for cash wages— 
constantly erodes the other or feeds upon it by undervaluing the amount of co-operative or 
social labour that underpins the subsistence system. The two types of labour also engender 
different notions of time—a subject which is dealt with in detail in another chapter. 

The two chapters which will be of real interest to all those engaged in understanding the 
problems of tribal societies are those dealing with corruption and pedagogy. Nanda looks at 
the manner in which development ıs really about creating markets for capitalism, and an 
enclave of ‘progressives’ within highland society. The latter, however, are torn by the 
competing demands of the administration and their own communities. One interesting insight 
is the manner in which bribes render the bureaucracy a little less arbitrary from the highlander’s 
point of view, and the savage more civilised from the official’s point of view. The chapter on 
pedagogy shows how the current system of education deprives highland children of skills they 
possess (for instance their knowledge of the forests), and inculcates non-tribal prejudices in 
them about their own society. In doing this, it provides a reason for highlander parents to 
denigrate education—which is then seen as a further instance of their backwardness. A similar 
case can be made for health services provided by the state. And often, where outsiders might 
Perceive success stones, such as in family planning and a willingness to undertake vasectommes— 
it is only because the highlanders desperately need the cash incentives that accompany a 
vasectomy. Thus it is the perpetuation of landlessness and deforestation, or the failure of the 
state in one field, that is paradoxically responsible for the success of its target driven 
programmes in another field. 
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Critiquing the emphasis on subaltern perspectives alone, Nanda points to the need to go 
beyond the self-descriptions of the actors involved. Both traditionally, but even more so in 
this moment of change, he argues that the conditions of existence act to conceal true 
relationships and, processes—so that, for instance, the Bonda highlanders are ‘not in time 
with themselves’, With Nanda’s untimely demise we have lost, among other things, a very 
insightful scholar. 


Institute of Economic Growth NANDINI SUNDAR 
Delhi 


A.R. Sarvep, Religion and ethnicity among Muslims (ed. by V Y. Saiyed and Mohammad 
Talib). Jaipur/New Delhi: Rawat, 1995. 349 pp. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 475. 


This is a posthumous collection of Saiyed’s essays, addresses and seminar papers featuring 
fifteen essays in two sections: Religion and Society, and Ethnicity and Ethnic Relations. The 
first section has ten essays on themes such as purdah and the position of women in Muslim 
society, the family, religious institutions and aspects of religious observances, The second 
deals with modernisation and social change, secularism, communal riots involving urban 
Muslims and the representation of Muslims ın the media. 

The essays are of somewhat wieven quality and further problems arise due to the inclusion 
in one volume of writings and speeches, published and unpublished articles It is possible that 
Saiyed would have wished to develop the ideas more fully before publication; some amount of 
Tepetition too 1s inevitable in such a volume. 

Saiyed had some interesting and valuable contnbutions to make to the sociology of Indian 
Islam and the book yields adequate evidence of this. The strength of his ethnography is clearly 
seen in the essays on Kokni Muslims, women and purdah, madrasa organisation and Moharram. 
Saiyed appears to have been constantly querying commonsensical notions and popular mis- 
conceptions. His persistent struggle to contest what others considered obvious gave rise to 
some engaging ideas. 

To give just one example, on the question of Islam and modernity, various writers argue 
that Islam remains frozen in medieval orthodoxy due to the vested interests of the ulema, or 
because of their largely rural background and conservative outlook. However, Saiyed focuses 
on the madrasa itself, the setting within which ‘ulemahood reproduces itself and manages to 
perpetuate Islamic thought’ (p. 37). Like Geertz (in R.N. Bellah, ed., Religion and progress 
in modern Asia, New York, 1965), he argues that the structure of the madrasa and the manner 
in which it constructs and transmits knowledge effectively eliminates the potential for ques- 
tioning and transformation The madrasa is also located within the wider social milieu. 

His description of a particular madrasa is fascinating. He shows how even in the course on 
science attempts are made to establish linkages between the natural and divine worlds, 
thereby strengthening (rather than weakening) the faith in the transcendant. For instance, the 
ninety-nine elements are related to the mnety-nine characteristics of God. Again, the digestive 
system 1s explained but, in conclusion, it 1s maintained that man’s physiological system 18 
ultumately controlled by God 

The analyses of communalism and of the residential patterns of urban Muslims offer new 
insights. Despite the problems, therefore, there is much of worth in the book. The editors 
have done well to offer us Saiyed’s articles of the period 1974-88 in one volume. 


Indian Institute of Technology RowENA ROBINSON 
Mumbar 


Prem SARAN, Tantra- Hedonism in Indian culture. Delh: D.K. Printworid, 1994. xxii + 100 
pp. Plates, refs., gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 160. 


Saran provides an informative introduction to Tantrism in India, focusing in particular on the 
Assam—Bengal region. He has chosen to explore what the changing attitudes towards Tantrism 
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reveal about Indian values and has deliberately sought to portray Tantra as a life-affirming, 
hedonistic tradition. Saran argues that eroticism was once considered a natural means to 
achieve the highest mystical experience. 

Saran refers to the Khajuraho Temples in an attempt to show that eroticism was once an 
acceptable part of Indian culture He suggests that the erotic sculptures may reflect Tantric 
ideology, and is highly critical of scholars who have not recognised the Tantnc nature of these 
sculptures. Saran states that the ‘arguments may sound polemical, but they are justified as a 
corrective to the scholarly neglect of this interesting part of the Indian tradition’ (p 14-15). 
While Saran’s work provides an interesting interpretation of the significance of the Khajuraho 
sculptures, it essentially remains a speculative account 

Saran argues that Victonan morality, as introduced by the colonial powers and missionaries, 
distorted Indian attitudes towards sexuality in such a way that Indians were no longer able to 
accept eroticism as a route to mystical achievement. Unfortunately, an account of how the 
British were able to have such a powerful impact on Indian culture is not provided. Instead, 
Saran illustrates the dominant Victorian attitudes towards sexuality by making repeated 
reference to Gandhr’s disdain for the Khajuraho sculptures, which this reader found most 
irritating. 

In his endeavours to depict Tantra as a life-affirming tradition, Saran at times tends to 
neglect the significance of gender inequalities inherent in Tantnsm. Saran considers Tantra to 
be an ecstatic path leading to personal autonomy. However, Saran acknowledges that although 
women were involved in Tantric rituals, their chief role was to assist male partners to 
transcend their normal existential situation. The importance of women was thus limited to the 
ritual context, and their participation in these rituals was in fact due to their social inferiority. 
Are women therefore to be left behind in the quest for personal autonomy? One feels that 
further development of this theme would have provided a more balanced account of Tantrism 

Nevertheless, Saran has adopted a refreshing approach to the study of Tantra in Indian 
culture. His attempt to place Tantra within a broader cultural framework is to be commended, 
and his work raises a number of interesting themes worthy of further exploration 


University of Newcastle KYLIE Monro 
N.S.W., Australia 


Ken Morrison, Marx, Durkheim, Weber: Formation of modern social thought. London. Sage 
Publications, 1995. xv + 361 pp. Notes, gloss., bibhiogr., index. £37.50 (hard- 
back)/£12.95 (Paperback). 


The book under review 1s one of the best texts on classical sociological thought. The writer has 
tried to present the sociological ideas of Marx, Durkheim and Weber in a comprehensive 
manner. He includes even those concepts generally ignored by other commentators, and ° 
attempts to explain the meaning of sociological ideas of the classical tradition by locating them 
in their philosophical and historical context. 

To my mind, the wnter’s attempt to locate the classical sociological ideas in their philosophical 
context is partial and arbitrary. He states that only two philosophies, empiricism and the 
idealism of Hegel, have shaped the nature and development of sociological thought. Such an 
assertion cannot be justified. It is an established and well-known fact that, apart from Hegel, 
there are many philosophers (such as Kant, Nietzsche and Descartes, to name a few) whose 
epistemological ideas have played an important role in shaping the development of classical 
sociological ideas. In fact, Hegelian ideas have hardly influenced the epistemological and 
ontological position of Weber and Durkheim. Marx’s relation to Hegel has been a matter of a 
great unsettled debate. The wnter’s assertion that a complete understanding of Marx’s 
sociology requires its contextualisation only ın Hegelian philosophy is quite simplistic. His 
discussion of the influence of the empincist tradition of knowledge on classical sociological 
thought is too sketchy and highly inadequate. He performs this task without referring to the 
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work of any empiricist philosopher. A note on Amencan sociology as a concluding chapter is 
“neither adequate nor desirable Inclusion of such a chapter in this book 1s hard to justify. 

Notwithstanding these problems, this 1s a very useful book for the students of classical 
sociolpgical thought. The book is so comprehensive that the students will hardly require 
another book on this subject. The language used ıs neither too technical nor full of jargon. 
The footnotes and bibliography make the book a reliable text. The book includes an excellent 
thinker-based concept glossary containing over 150 entries. Overall, the book deserves high 
praise. 


J.V. College GAURANG RANJAN SAHAY 
Baraut, UP 


SATISH SABERWAL, Roots of crisis: Interpreting contemporary Indian society. New Delhi. 
Sage Publications, 1996. 199 pp. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 155. 


A book of contemporary interest, written with a sense of practical urgency and unfailing 
modesty. It argues that there is a radical incompatibility between the norms of the extant 
institutions of ‘traditional’ India (like Jat.) and the principles underlying the modern institu- 
tions implanted here by the British. Any modern society requires a public culture which has 
definitions and procedures for varied interactive situations, a high degree of reflexivity, and 
uniform and impersonal codes known and followed by most actors. This gives their public 
behaviour a certain predictability and enables their core institutions to operate on a large 
scale. Modern Europe has such an ethos because of its mtellectual, normative, and institutional 
heritage. Lacking in such resources, public lıfe m modern India has been prone to snags and 
breakdowns. 

Saberwal is right in pointing out that modern institutions cannot function amidst a multi- 
plicaty of clashing codes and personality structures. This produces discord, surely, but a general 
social crisis? Anomie? Saberwal would have made his case more plausible if he had first taken 
his readers through a conceptual discussion of ‘crisis’ and then tried to argue for his thesis with 
the help of afew case studies. His analysis would have been more complex if he had 
commented on the tactical use that the subalterns make of the very principles and values of 
modernity that they are allegedly not socialised into. He says that he is interested in the 
interpenetration of the ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ (or the western) in contemporary India (p. 
18). But the book is mostly about our inability to adapt ourselves to the imperatives of the 
large, modern society. Significantly Saberwal makes no mention of Rajni Kothari’s early 
work, Politics in India (Orient Longman, 1970). 

Normative dissonance is an obvious fact of contemporary India, but the point is how to 
interpret it. Societies are not problem-solving entities, nor are social institutions inventions of 
pure reason. Saberwal is aware that a long struggle has gone into the making of the public 
culture and institutions of modern Europe. But he does not have much to say about the nature 
of that struggle nor about the price that Europe and its colonies have had to pay for 
modernity. In the absence of any such qualifying remarks, there remains an incongruity 
between the implicitly prudential (or functional) nature of the values and rules of modern 
society and the status of Kantian ethics that Saberwal claims for them (p. 77). 

Critics of modernity and the nativists in India will find much to object to in the book. By not 
distinguishing between impersonal codes and homogenising codes and by not holding colonialism 
primarily responsible for India’s current problems, Saberwal may have managed to provoke 
both. 


University of Hyderabad SANJAY PALSHIKAR 
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Rovert Parkin, The Munda of Central India: An account of their social organisation. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. xv + 310 pp. Maps, figs., notes, refs., appendices, 
index. Rs. 325. 


In the preface, the author calls this book a comparative account of the speakers of a group of 
related languages ‘who are located mostly in the eastern areas of peninsular India’. The title 
The Munda of Central India ıs therefore a misnomer. It is not clear when the term Munda was 
used for so many ethnic groups with varying structures of kinship and affinity, and clan 
organisation. Among others, the prominent tribes reported are Santal, Orans, Mundari, Ho, 
Korwa, Birhor, Juang, Kharia etc. The impression of a monolithic ‘Munda’ social organisation 1s 
far from the empirical social reality presented here. 

The Indian epics refer to pnmitive groups named Nisadas who were nurtured in the caste 
culture of marriage between cross cousins, hypergamy, etc., as among the Munda. Loyalty to 
the ruling caste groups might have led to a process of pre-Srimvas Sanskritisation among 
known and unknown ethnic groups. The diversity of sub-cultures is the crux of human 
identity. In spite of cross-cultural contacts, nternalised values, attitudes and behaviour 
produce many areas of differentiation between Munda tnbal and caste cultures 

The mosaic of social organisations and structures gives the appearance of an organic realty 
cutting across a geophysical tribal situation. The linguistic practices and kinship terminology 
of the north and the south indicate real and fictional links between ethnic groups. 

Dr. Parkin, who could not do field work, deserves appreciation for presenting the empirical 
and documentary data of other scholars in one place. The comparative analysis of organisation 
and descent, village and territory, kinship terminology and alternate generation equivalence, 
is meticulous. Hindu Rajas in and around 1770-1810 brought the influence of caste, but could 
not change the village based tribal landownership system, and the territorial organisation of 
village federations despite language and other diversities. The book tries to show the finer 
links between empirical and theoretical aspects of kinship, affinal and alliance groups-cum- 
clans, which lead the author to perceive the uncertain homogeneity of the Munda. 


Ahmedabad HarsHaD R. TRIVEDI 


KENNETH CUSHNER and RICHARD W. BRISLIN, Intercultural interactions: A practical guide 
(2nd. ed.). Thousand Oaks, Sage Publications, 1996. xiv + 365 pp. Refs., indexes. 
$52.00 (hardback)/$25.95 (paperback). 


The second edition of Intercultural Interactions, provides a practical guide for understanding, 
interpreting and assumilating cross-cultural experiences of diverse kinds. This book targets 
mainly teachers and cross-cultural trainers, psychology and global management programmes, 
business people who are constantly on the move, and other sojourners. The book is offered as 
part of the Sage series on Cross Cultural Research and Methodology. 

The authors have adopted the culture-assimilator model, a cross-cultural training strategy 
that employs the critical-incident approach to present misunderstandings that often occur as a 
result of culture clashes between individuals from different cultures. The book ıs easy to read, 
with more than a hundred scenarios and prepared responses to each multicultural experience. 
At the end of every scenario or incident, possible interpretations of each incident are 
presented. Each of the explanations is later discussed from the point of view of enhancing 
better cross-cultural understanding. 

The major problem with the book is its excessive preoccupation with cultural assimilation. 
Although readers are often cautioned against ethnocentnsm and prejudice, there 1s a distinctly 
American bias to the way each scenario is presented. Readers are constantly urged to be 
‘more tolerant’ and to help people of ‘other cultures’ assimilate better, a position that 1s 
reminiscent of the ‘melting pot’ thesis. In a culturally plural world, the need to train and 
sensitise people (in the organised menu-driven, computer programme manner of this book) to 
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other cultures and to the personality traits of women and men in different places might be 
necessary, but not imperative. This book may be a necessary text for recent policies of 
multiculturalism in North America, but its utilty beyond those shores is fairly limited. 


University of Hyderabad APARNA RAYAPROL 


Mary Evans, Simone de Beauvoir (In the series: Women of Ideas). London: Sage Publications, 
1996. mi + 144 pp. Notes, bibhogr , index £30.00 (hardbackV£9 95 (paperback). 


The ‘Women of ideas’ series (Sage Publications) seeks to introduce major women thinkers’ 
life, times and work to academic and general readers. The preface notes that various 
gatekeeping processes have worked to trivialise/marginalise women thinkers’ ideas in relation 
to the established (male) canon. Thus, this series attempts to rectify this, while situating these 
women and their ideas within contemporary social and intellectual contexts. 

Mary Evans endeavours to read Simone de Beauvou’s life and work critically, especially 
against her valorisation as the founding mother or central icon of 20th century feminism. In 
tracing de Beauvoir’s early childhood and adolescence in a bourgeois Parisian family; her 
troubled relationship with her strict Catholic mother; her studies in philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne; her long lasting, troubled and much publicised relationship with Sartre; her involve- 
ment in French radical left politics from the late 1940s; and her gradual estrangement from 
Sartre and adoption of a daughter and intellectual heiress, Evans seeks to show how Simone 
de Beauvoir’s personal relationships and experiences shaped her writings, philosophy and 
even her engagement with feminism. 

By locatmg de Beauvoir within her social and intellectual mileu, Evans argues that 
feminism must take into account her identification with male knowledge and ‘public words’ as 
well as her denial/refusal of femmuity, rather than simplistically reading her tale as one of 
female emancipation and liberation Unless de Beauvoir is situated within broader discursive 
practices, the inconsistencies and paradoxes of her life and work cannot be understood in all 
their complexity. 

This book makes for interesting reading and the annotated bibliography adds to its useful- 
ness However the author seems to presume famiharity with de Beauvoir’s ideas and does not 
introduce them to the reader. Perhaps-this book should be read along with Mary Evans’ 
previous book (‘Sumone de Beauvoir: A feminist mandarin,’ London: Tavistock, 1985). 


University of Hyderabad SHAILAJA RAMAIYER 


N.N. BHATTACHARYA, Ancient Indian rituals and their social contexts (2nd revised and 
enlarged ed.). Delhi: Manohar, 1996. xais + 305 pp. Notes, bibliogr., mdex. 
Rs. 450. 


This 1s a revised and enlarged edition of the book which was originally published in 1975. The 
author claims to have retained the basic conclusions put forward in the earlier edition, 
substantiating them with additional evidence. The methodology employed is to try to under- 
stand certain ancient Indian rituals in their specific socio-political contexts, supplementing the 
textual evidence with ethnographic parallels. Bhattacharyya analyses in detail the asvarnedha, 
rajasuya, and vajapeya sacrifices, tracing their history through the textual sources, and within 
the framework of the history of the period to which the texts pertain. He goes on to discuss a 
variety of rites of passage such as the upanayana, and menstrual rites, rites of sexual 
initiation, and also those connected with initiation into the Buddhist and J: ain monastic 
orders. Cults and rituals of fertility form a major focus of the book, with the author dwelling 
on the earth as mother, agricultural myths, and goddesses such as Sita, Prithvi, and Lakshmi. 
The rituals associated with Diwali and Holi form the subject of a chapter of the book. Because 
the author sees these two festivals as rites originally associated with death and resurrection, he 
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also discusses ın this chapter Buddhist funerary cults and the veneration of pirs. The last 
chapter discusses certain popular medieval cults and rituals of Bengal, the roots of which are 
undoubtedly old, but which find little mention in the Sansknitic tradition. While there is scope 
for disagreement with some of the interpretations put forward by the author, the book 
provides useful details about the specifics of a vanety of ntes within their historical contexts. 


St. Stephen’s College UPINDER SINGH 
Delhi i 


Bernard H RusserL. Research methods in anthropology: Qualitative and quantuative 
approaches, Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 1994 xi + 585 pp. Figs., tables, refs , 
appendices. $59 95 (hardback)/$29 95 (paperback) 


Russell begins the text on a promising note. Dealing first with the earlier and later Positivist 
movements, he then acquaints readers with the development of science in general, and the 
relationship of cultural anthropology to the history of science in particular. He does not, 
however, disclose his stance on giants like T S. Kuhn and Karl Popper. 

Covering both qualitative and quantitative approaches in anthropology, this book comprises 
over twenty chapters, some of which, like chapters 7, 14 and 15 on ‘Observation’, and 
chapters 10 and 11 on ‘Interviewing’, could well have been clubbed together. 

The chapter on ‘Foundations of social research’, covers concepts such as reliabilty, validity, 
levels of measurement, operationism and covariation The section on participant observation, 
the epitome of qualitative anthropological research, needs more elaborate discussion of the 
problem of objectivity The themes of research design, literature search, and informants have 
all been given adequate treatment 

The chapter on ‘Scales and scaling’ 1s somewhat disappointing, for the author limits his 
focus to (a) indexes, (b) Guttman scales, (c) Likert scales, and (d) Semantic differential 
scales, as well as Thurstone scales and direct magnitude scales. But the well-known Bogardus 
scale, to measure social distance, an essential for anthropologists, has been left out. However, 
the section on the analysis of qualitative data and coding, which can always vary from one 
researcher to another, has been adequately done. The statistical parts on Univariate, Brvariate 
and-Multivariate analysis are well taken care of, though these are used less frequently in 
anthropological writings The use of narratives in the text 1s very useful. 

Overall this book gives more emphasis to quantitative than to qualitative methods, but 
ultimately the author has not been able to give adequate treatment to either of them. In spite 
of these shortcomings, the book is selectively useful 


Xavier Insutute of Social Services KUMAR KRITYANAND BHAGAT 
Ranchi 


Stic Torr Mansen, State, society, and human rights in south Asia. Delhi: Manohar, 1996. xii 
+ 370 pp Map, tables, notes, bibliogr., Rs. 500. 


The principle of universality has been for sometime the defining feature of human rights 
discourses, with rights being defined in relation to the individual. Such an understanding of 
human rights has been called into question. The understanding that societies are made up of 
historically constituted individuals, social groups and political economies, should go into the 
making of the conception of rights This book ıs an ambitious endeavour in this direction, 
covering a range of topics from avi, political, economuc and environmental nghts, to the right 
to self-determination including rather controversial contexts such as Punjab and Sn Lanka. 
What brings these wide range of issues together is the sociological perspective involving 
debates around questions of individual and community and the control that communities may 
exercise over individual members in relation to Laws of the State. The author characterises 
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human rights as a contested domain involving a process of bargaining between actors such as 
the UN, nation-states, sub-statal groups and citizens located in specific contexts. Many a time 
‘the western notions of human rights [are] often at odds’ (p. 308) with the erstwhile colonised 
societies of South Asian notions. But, in the process of malong human rights fuzzy, the 
uniqueness of particularities remains elusive and becomes at best a listing of human rights 
violations by various actors. Thus, for those of us who still want to get a handle on that elusive 
something called human nghts, this book offers yet another chance to fail. 


Institute for Social and Economic Change SuDHA SITARAMAN 
Bangalore 


R.K. BHATTACHARYA and Asok K. Guosu, eds., Sociology in the rubric of social science 
(Prof. Ramknshna Mukherjee Felicitation Volume). Calcutta: Anthropological Survey of 
India, 1995. xiv + 478 pp. Figs , tables, notes, refs. Rs. 520. 


This festschrift is a tribute to Prof. Ramkrishna Mukherjee by fellow professionals. It contains 
thirty-three essays on a variety of themes and issues, acknowledging as ıt were the versatility 
of his scholarship. Rıla Banerjee, Prof. Mukherjee’s daughter, has contributed a terse 
biography focusing on his evolution as ‘a true humanist’ An abbreviated curnculum vitae of 
Prof, Mukherjee, incorporating a lst of his books and monographs, is appended. 

This volume is a mult:-disciplinary mix. Both the easayists and their essays belong to varied 
fields: anthropology, biometry, demography, history, literature, social work, and sociology. 
Small group research, anthropological theory, demographic structure, population biology, 
socio-economic history, democracy and development, quality of life, social rationalisation, 
secularism, appropriate technology, social change, globalisation, sex and social inequality, 
caste and occupational mobility, peasant society and class struggle, the Chinese Communist 
Party, Bengali literary history, the Kerala model of development, Santal religion, Munda 
poetry, the Hyderabad Kayasthas, and the sub-Himalayan Tatos, and the Advaita Vedanta 
are a sample of topics covered. 

That scholars like M.S. Gore, Kathleen Gough, Irving Horowitz, Rabindra Jain, Ravinder 
Kumar, Claude Meillasoux, Joan Mencher, and Partha Mukherjee (to mention but a few) are 
contnbutors to the volume, testifies to the esteem in which Prof. Mukherjee is held n 
sociology and the social sciences. 


Bangalore University N. JAYARAM 


Daniex A. Stout and Juprru M. BuppsnsauM, eds., Religion and mass media’ Audiences 
and adaptations. Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 1996. 294 pp. Tables, notes, 
refs. $48.00 (hardback)/$22.95 (paperback). 


The conservative political wave that had swept the United States during the 1980s owes much 
of its ascent to mght-wing Christian fundamentalist groups. It was during the Reagan era that 
one witnessed large-scale deployment of religious metaphors and imagery in political rhetoric. 
The rather brazen support received from, and given to, these evangelical groups culminated 
tragically in the recent Oklahoma bombing. This so-called Moral Majority in the US has 
always had a stormy relationship with the ‘liberal, god-less media’. The hue and cry raised 
over Martin Scorcese’s 1988 film, The last temptation of Christ 1s a case in pomt. Paradoxically, 
however, the Christian right has eagerly embraced mass media technologies to ‘spread the 
gospel’ with great success The enormously popular televangelical shows and the ultra- 
conservative Rush Limbaugh Show on radio are just two examples of how the mass media 
have been used to disseminate religious messages 

The volume under review attempts to examune this uneasy relationship between religion 
and mass media m the United States. Theoretically, the editors attempt to bring about a 
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synthesis of mass communication research and the Sociology of Religion. Some of the 
contnbutors to this collection explore various institutional perspectives on the media, while 
others have investigated the role of religiosity in mass media use. In addition, there are 
specific case studies, which examine the use of media among particular religious communities. 
Sociologists as well as media scholars should find this book interesting for it not only 
emphasises the continued salience of religion in the advanced, capitalist countries of the 
West, but also demonstrates how it shapes media use 


University of Hyderabad Vinop PAVARALA 


VENKATESH B. ATHREYA and SHEELA RANI CHUNKATH, eds., Literacy and empowerment 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996 299 pp. Tables, notes, refs., gloss., bibliogr. Rs. 
295 (hardback)/Rs. 150 (paperback). 


The mass literacy campaign has emerged in India in the 1990s as a response to an increasing 
awareness of massive illiteracy and its consequences for social change and development. For 
the first time there were sincere attempts to involve people at the grass-roots. This book 
analyses one such literacy programme in Pudukkottai district in Tamil Nadu during 1991-92 
within the framework of India’s mass literacy campaign. Since the authors were part of the 
campaign, the study is based on first-hand information about the processes involving both the 
service providers, essentially activist volunteers ın this case, and the people at various stages 
of motivation, mobilisation of public support and implementation. 

There are three distinct sections in the book. The first four chapters trace the evolution of 
Strategies for mass literacy in the modern world in general and India ın particular. They also 
review ground realities and official policies towards adult literacy in India. The folioving eight 
chapters deal with the actual literacy campaign in Pudukkottai. These chapters are essentially 
descriptive in nature with occasional analytical remarks as well as discussion on related 
developmental initiatives under way in the district. The last two chapters try to draw some 
lessons from the Pudukkottai experience for wider implications 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SARASWATI RAJU 
New Delhi 


AKHILESHWAR PATHAK, Contested domains: The state, peasants and forests in contemporary 
India, New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994 172 pp. Notes, bibliogr., gloss , index. Rs 
110. 


What differentiates this book from all the others on the subject? Nothing much ın Chapter 1, 
which looks at the exploitation of forests through production forestry aimed at serving 
industry as against the demands of peasant users. Chapter 2, however, strikes a different note 
by looking at why environmental considerations entered into the state’s calculations, and the 
different roles played by central and state governments, the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Department of Environment, the judiciary, and others. In brief, this is about the politics aad 
the policy-making that he behind any final enactment of laws. Chapter 3 draws on Mathvad 
range in Jhabua to illustrate more general points about the subsistence ethic and stratification 
among forest dweiling communities. Intermediate brokers like sarpanchs, dalalias, and 
moneylenders provide points of integration for the state to enter into local communities, 
boundaries which are further re-drawn through encroachment for subsistence, and the 
Negotiation with the beat guard that this involves. State attempts to check encroachment 
through strategies like afforestation on encroached land or social forestry, or, most recently, 
joint forest management, are measured against people’s own initiatives to conserve forests, 
with or without the presence of activists. In Pathak’s view, protection efforts by villagers will 
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not be motivated by the ecological considerations that move the state so much as their own 
subsistence requirements. In conclusion, this 1s in many respects a useful book. 


Institute of Econorme Growth NANDINI SUNDAR 
Delhi 


Kumupin! DANDEKAR, The elderly in India. New Delhi: Sage Pubhcations, 1996. 229 pp. Tables, 
refs., appendix Rs. 295. 


In view of the present demographic transition, commonly known as the ‘greying of India’, this 
book by an eminent sociologist is of considerable importance Starting with an analysis of 
some hypotheses and theories about ageing from the socio-economic point of view, Dandekar 
goes on to provide an exhaustive socio-demographic profile of the elderly population in the 
country with inter-state variations, However, the book specifically deals with the elderly 
population in Maharashtra, focusing most of the time on old people in the rural areas. The 
exhaustive description of the old age homes in Maharashtra occupies sixty pages, in which the 
author gives twenty-five interesting case studies of elderly men and women in the state. 

The chapter analysing different approaches to old age security, taking old age home and old 
age pension as two major objectives, is an interesting one. The reader gets an insight into the 
reactions of the elderly to these two types of old age security Given that India is on the verge 
of finalising and implementing a policy for the welfare of the aged population, this chapter has 
considerable importance. 

Overall, the book will be quite useful for those interested ın Indian gerontology. 


New Delhi Kayan BAGCHI 


BriTHA MIkkeLsen, Methods for development work and research: A guide for practitioners. 
New Delhi’ Sage Publications, 1995. 296 pp. Figs , refs., index. Rs. 400 


Field studies require a lengthy incubation period. Fieldwork consumes not less than a year. 
Converting the field experiences into an ethnography is a long, often arduous, process. By the 
tıme the monograph on the people under study is prepared for consultation, it is quite likely 
that the local situation has altered. 

Development work recognises the importance of intensive studies. But, as ıt cannot wait a 
long time to take off, it requires a battery of techniques to familiarise planners in the shortest 
possible period with the ground-level social reality, so that the development projects can be 
initiated. It is believed here that a way to learn about the local situation is by studying its 
response to planned changes. However, ‘development ethnography’ is not opposed to the 
typical anthropological approach. Alongside, an intensive study of the ‘target’ community 
may also be carried out 

Mikkelsen’s amply illustrated book offers an account of the techniques—under the rubric of 
‘participatory approaches’—for applied and action sociologists. Of particular interest is its last 
chapter which deals with the ethical and moral issues of intervention in other cultures. The 
Annexure on the procedure regarding permission to undertake research in alien settings will 
be of tremendous help to future researchers. 


University of Delhi Vinay KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 
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THE 12™ INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON CRIMINOLOGY 


“Grime and Justice in a Changing World: 
Asian and Global Perspectives” 


Hosted by the Korean Institute of Criminology (KIC) 
Organised by the International Soclety for Criminology (ISC) 


Date: August 24-29, 1998 


As many as 2,000 scholars and practitioners are expected to attend the 12" 
International Congress on Criminology (ICC) to explore and discuss current 
trends and research in the flelds of criminology and criminal justice systems. 
Plenary sessions will feature keynote speeches by world renowned criminologists 
on such topics as domestic violence, organized and white collar crime, corrections, 
historical and comparative perspectives on criminology, victimization, and more. 
The 12" ICC will provide a great opportunity for criminologists from around the 
world to meet and discuss fundamental issues, make new international contacts, 
and set up future collaborative networks. 


This particular congress Is significant in that it is the first ISC congress ever to be 
held in an Asian country, Participants will have the opportunity to visit key Korean 
criminal fustice and correctional facilities. The 12% ICC will also feature ‘The 
World Criminology Exhibition 1998’, 


The 12% ICC will be held at: 
The Korea Exhibition Center (KOEX) and the International Hotel In Seoul, 
Korea. 


If you would like more information or would like to receive our Call for Papers, 
please contact us at: 


Congress Secretariat 

Korean Institute of Criminology 
142 Woomyon-Dong, Socho-Gu 
Seoul, 137-140, Republic of Korea 


Phone: (822) 571-0365 or (822) 571-5288 
Fax: (822) 571-7487 or (822) 571-5290 
_ e-mail; cs.team@kic.re.kr 
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for Young Sociologists ` 


The Indian Sociological Society invites bonafide students of M.A., M.Phil., and Ph.D. courses 
in Sociology/Social Anthropology registered in Indian: Unwversttes of affiliated colleges 
ane are below 35 years of age on July 1, 1998 to participate in this comperusn, 


The theme of the conipetion will be ‘Family’. 


_ The best essay selected by a duly constituted jury will get a ES prze of Rs 1,000 
zs (Rupees One Thousand). The prze winning essay will be published in the official journal of 
the Society, viz., Sociological Bulletin after it is duty processed by the Editoral Board and 
suitably am ended by the author. The last date for submission of essays for the competition 
will be.May 1, 1998. The result of the competition will be announced on or before September 
30, 1998. 


Rules and Procedures ae 


1) ~ Send thrée (3) copies of the essay typed double space with wide margins. The essay 
should be written in about 5,000 words. Follow the referencing style of Sociological 


Bulletm. For details refer to ‘Notes to Contnbutors’ in the inner cover page of the” 


latest number of the journal. 

u) Only essays written in English are considered. 

m) Name, designation and official address of the candidate should appear only on the 
front page of the essay, Any deliberate attempt on the part of the candidate to reveal 
his/her identity m the subsequent pages of the essay may invite disqualification from 
the competition. If in case the candidate wants to acknowledge the help or guidance 
received from others, it may be done on a separate sheet. There should be no 
acknowledgements in the Notes section of the essay. 

iv) The last date for submission is May 1, 1998. Send your essays to: Secretary, 
Indian Sociological Society, Institute of Social Sciences, B7/18, Safdanung Enclave, 
New Delhi 110 029. Kindly do not fax your essay. 

v) The essay should be accompanied with the following documents: 

a) A declaration to the effect that the essay !s the original contnbuton of the author 
and that t has not been published elsewhere in part or full. 

b) Certficate of age. 

c) Certificate of studentship from the concemed neoe 

` vi) The decision of the jury in regard to alt matters pertaining to the competition will be 

final. 
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